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THIS Chef @euwvre of one of the most 
agreeable writers of the age, will be read 
with no inconsiderable pleasure. ‘The exalted 
virtue, generosity, self-denial, and heroism 
displayed in the sentiments and conduct of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, an animated per- 
trait of the principles and manners of a French 
court—the knowledge of human nature which 
the author uniformly displays—the beau- 
tiful episodes of the countess de Bregi, and 
of the dutchessde Beaumont; with a variety 
of historical traits, are all calculated to interest 
the reader, and to render this an exeellent 
novel. With all its interesting incidents, its 
moral, not to say pious tendency, will be ap- 
proved by all, more especially by those of 
the Roman Church. 








MADEMOISELLE 


DE LA FAYETTE; 


OR, 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XIll. 


a) 


I; the review of a brilliant and celebrated age 
afford a high degree of pleasure, that which 
went before it cannot be wholly destitute of inter- 
est. Sometimes a frightful decline, suddenly pro- 
ducing the thost tremendous political convulsions, 
likewise leads us now and then to zras of resplen- 
dent glory: at others, several reigns are requir- 
ed to pave the way for one which shall deserve the 
character of memorable. 

Itis the high polish of courts, and the love of 
sovereigns for the arts, that call forth distin- 
guished talents,and form the public manners. 
Without even cherishing any desire or hope of 
rising, an innate instinct invariably impels. us 
tolook above our ownsphere: thither we are at- 
tracted by the light; there we contemplate either 
delusive meteors that lead us astray, or benefi- 
cent luminaries by which we are enlightened. 

The national character of the French owes its 
distinguishing qualities to. the chivalry of Francis 
i,; to the generosity, the valour, and the galety 
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6 MADEMOISELLE 


of Henry the Great; to the gallantry and digni- 
fied pride of Louis XIV. The French charac- 
ter was formed of this happy mixture of heroic 
virtues and amiable qualities. Something would 
have been wanting either to these charms or to 
its greatness, if any one of these monarchs had 
not existed, Literature and the arts have owed 
their advancement and their lustre to the protec 
tion of those same princes, and to the refined 
taste which Catharine and Mary de Medicis brought 
with them from Italy. Anne of Austria, educated 
at the court of Spain, communicated to that of 
France the chivalrous spirit of galantry which was 
introduced by the Moors in the south of Europe, 
and to which the good. taste of Louis XIV. in the 
sequel imparted a higher dignity and elegance. 
Anne of Austria and Louis XIII. were both born 
in the same month of the same year, in 1601;* 
they were united at the age of fifteen years. The 
character of the queen seemed to be already 
formed ; she was sprightly, witty, and brilliant. 
Louis, still a child, and naturally bashful and re- 
served, felt but too sensibly her superiority over 
him. It is easy to govern persons of weak, indo- 
lent, and austere characters, without gaining their. 
affections ; but it is impossible to charm without 
dazzling them ; their admiration is nothing but a 
kind of astonishment mingled with fear, which, 
so far from exciting any enthusiasm in their 
breasts, fills them only with embarrassment and 
aversion. The queen might have enslaved Louis, 
but she had none of the qualities requisite to ex- 
«ite his attachment, Louis admired her beauty, 
but feared her vivacity : her gaiety, her frankness, 
her fondness for amusements and festivities, were 


* 'Phe queen was five days older than Louis XIIP. 
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repugnant to the austerity of his principles; 
so that from the very commencement of their 
union, he withdrew himself from her society as 
much as the rules of decorum would allow. 

Mary de Medicis, who then held ‘the reins of 
government, dreading the influence which a wife 
so young and beautiful might acquire, neglected 
no means of strengthening the unfavourable im- 
pressions, and confirming the dislike of the king. 
In this manner were passed the early years of their 
youth. ‘The queen never complained, neither did 
she show the least resentment; but before her 
favourites she would drop indiscreet pleasantries 
respecting the conduct and character of thé king. 
The reproaches of a forsaken wife, though they 
may vex, cannot at least wound self-love; but it 
is impossible to forgive the ridicule of things 
whieh ought to excite pity and sorrow, for that 
must be a mark of contempt and _ insensibility. 
Crafty tale-bearers, instigated by the leve of mis- 
chief, aggravated the aversion of Louis XIII. : it 
was not in his disposition either studiously to con- 
ceal or to give vent to his feelings, and still less 
to require explanation, He did not lay himself 
under the restraint of dissembling his resentment, 
but expressed it by a cold and disdainful silence 
alone. The queen’s pride was hurt by this treate 
ment. Too young to be sensible of her unfor- 
tunate and dangerous situation, and cut off from 
the benefits of salutary advice, she was at no!pains 
to regain the king, and their mutuai antipathy 
became irreconcilable. * 

Louis XIII. had piety and integrity; his mo- 
rals were irreproachable; he possessed sensi-e 


* All these circumstances are historical. See the Me- 
mors of Madame de Motteville. 
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8 MADEMOISELLE 


bility, a good understanding, a-courage worthy of 
the son of Henry the Great, and even talents for 
war: he had, however, none of those virtues 
which ensure domestic felicity; he neglected all 
his duties as a son, a husband, a brother, a friend, 
and was neither a great prince nor a good king, 
because ina sovereign indolence and weakness 
are the most dangerous of all vices, as strength 
is the most necessary quality in one who under- 
takes to carry a very heavy burden, Brought up 
amidst commotions and factions, Louis knew no- 
thing of royalty but its embarrassments and its 
shackles: in the supreme authority he beheld 
nothing but the anxieties of superintendence and 
the fatigue of commanding. He had received a 
bad education. Having attained an age when re- 
flection and industry might have repaired its de- 
fects, he mistook his ignorance for incapacity. 
Those who were desirous of governing in his 
name took good care to encourage this idea, which 
moreover furnished an excuse for his indolence: 
for he would much rather distrust his abilities 
than endeavour to overcome his ayersion to busi- 
ness. The renown of Henry IV. and the tribute 
of admiration universally paid to his memory, ine 
stcad of exciting emulation in his son operated 
only as a discouragement. The most illustrious 
models are not always the most useful; they ex- 
tinguish the ambition to surpass them, which 
alone is capable of kindling enthusiasm. 

There was however some difference between 
Louis XIII. and other slothful sovereigns: that 
prince did not resign the fortunes of the empire 
to chance ; his understanding and his principles 
at least enabled him to select a fit substitute to 
whom to entrust his authority ; he did not care- 
lessly relinquish the reins of the state, but com- 
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mitted them with discernment into the ablest 
hands: he then considered himself as released 
from all the duties of royalty: he abdicated with- 
eut descending from the throne, and by this dis- 
graceful abdication, which proclaimed only an 
incapacity to reign, without manifesting a digni- 
fied contempt of grandeur, he divested himself of 
all the majesty of supreme rank, and still conti- 
ated responsible for all calamities. His subjects 
reproached him for the mischiefs that ensued, and 
denied him the smallest portion of the glory of 
his velgn. _Posterity has confirmed this severe 
but equitable sentence. , 

Lhe indolence of Louis needed a prime minis- 
ter, and his heart sought-a friend, Henry IV. 
iound friends who were faithful, and devotedly 
attached to him; Louis XIII. had only favourites, 
A still stronger passion which the purity of his 
soul caused him to take for friendship seemed for 
some time to engage him. Among the queen’s la- 
dies of honour he paid particular attention to Made- 
moisclle de Hautcfort: herdiscretion and virtue 
seduced Louis, for such a character in a young 
and beautiful female was for him a dangerous 
snare. Mademoiselle de Hautefort had ambition, 
a good understanding, and a serious disposition ; 
Louis was pleased with her conversation, and soon 
felt a certain confidence towards her. To the 
astonishment of all, he was observed to pay daily 
visits to the queen, whom he saw but fora mo- 
ment, and to remain for whole hours in a closet 
contiguous to the apartment of that princess, 
where at stated times Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort and some other ladies of honour were in at- 
tendance. There Louis, making Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort seat herself at a window beside him, 
conversed with her in a low tone, and forgot him- 
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self in these interviews, at which the word love 
was not once pronounced.* The austerity of the 
king’s manners was so well known, that this 
kind of intimacy did not affect the reputation of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort ; who indeed, proba- 
bly with a view to prevent all suspicion, never 
failed to repeat to her mistress whatever was 
said to her by the king. Her majesty’s associates 
were highly diverted with this new kind of in- 
irigue; and Mademoiselle de Hautefort herself 
took delight in turning into ridicule the sentiments 
and conduct of her august Jover:* in this she 
shewed neither prudence nor honesty: she ought 
either not to have listened to the secrets of the 
king, or not to have betrayed them, 

In the space of a few months the king detected 
this species of perfidy; he received positive 
proofs of it, for several circumstances were re- 
peated to him which he had never mentioned ex- 
cept to Mademoiselle de Hautefort. He was 
equally exasperated both as a sovereign and a 
friend: he made no complaints, but Mademoiselle 
de Hautefort lost her place, and was exiled from 
the court.* Louis again secluded himself in his 
own apartments, and Lecame more gloomy and 
reserved than ever. About the same time he 
was involved in severe vexations, occasioned by 
the animosity of the queen-mother against cardi- 
nal Richelieu. With warm passions, a shallow 
understanding, and boundless ambition, Mary de 
Medicis united absolute incapacity: she was 
equally weak and imperious. There was as 
much hastiness and levity in her disposition, as 
obstinacy in her passions: she suffered herself to 
ke controuled by her affections, her favourites 


* Historical. 
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governed her, and she. aspired to reign over 
France with despotic sway. Her ill temper and 
violence had early lost her the heart of her hus- 
band; her domineering character estranged from 
her a son naturally dutiful and affectionate ; and 
this unreasonable ambition compelled the minis- 
ter, who to her owed his elevation, to become her 
enemy. Richelieu, neglecting no means of ap- 
peasing her resentment, had recourse to sup- 
plications, to submissions: he shed tears at her 
feet: the queen remained inflexible.* Louis, 
frightened, or rather weary of their quarrels, be- 
haved neither like a son nor a master; he might 
have put an end to this domestic dissention by en- 
joining the queen, with all possible filial respect, 
and with the whole weight of the royal authority, 
to interfere no more in the affairs of the state. In 
vain he entreated : he durst not.command and 
he sacrificed his mother:* he had not the courage 
to speak fora moment with firmness, but enough 
to venture upon an odious rupture. Thus weak- 
ness, under a great variety of circumstances, 
adopts more violent resolutions than the most im- 
petuous passions, which at least, after venting 
themselves, generaly subside. Louis was well 
aware that the order which he was about to issue 
would enrage the queen to the highest degree ; 
but her exile would relieve him from the embar. 
rassment of facing scenes so truly disagreea- 
ble: he knew that the public voice would be rais- 
ed against him; but he knew likewise that it 
would not reach his ear; in short, he resembled 
those who believed in the appearance of spirits: 
he was afraid of nothing but of secing and hearing. 
Such is the absurdity of weak minds. 
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12 MADEMOISELLE 

The king went to hide himself at one of his 
country seats, while a letter was sent in his name 
to Mary de Medicis, announcing her exile, and 
allowing her the choice of Compeigne, or of the 
eastles of Angers, Nevers, and Moulins, for her 
residence. The disgrace of sovereigns of bad 
character is the more keenly felt, as it is almost 
always unexpected: weakness, which fears ex- 
planations above all things, shuns and prevents 
them by dissembling, especially when it suffers 
itself to be persuaded to take some decisive step. 
Mary de Medicis was thunder-struck !— Anne 
of Austria, when informed of the circumstance, 
beheld only an unhappy mother in the person of 
the princess by whom she had been persecuted ; 
she flew to her apartment, threw herself into her 
arms, wept with her, and promised to exert all 
her influence, small as it was, in her behalf, She 
kept her word; but though her general conduct 
was irreproachable, she could not exert the pow- 
erful rights of an indulgent and tender wife: (1) 
her generosity appeared to Louis XIII. a mere 
pretext maliciously laid hold of to censure his 
conduct, and he drily commanded her to be silent. 
A few days afterwards, the queen-mother, who 
had chosen Compeigne for her retirement, left it 
clandestinely, and went abroad. ‘The courtiers 
assured cardinal Richelieu, and the ministers re- 
peated itto the king, that Mary de Medicis being 
an object of public hatred, excited no interest 
whatever, and that the whole nation approved a 
severity which the unbounded ambition of that 
princess rendered absolutely necessary for the 
tranquility of the state. Louis had too much 
sense to be thoroughly convinced of, the truth of 
this statement; but flattery, even when it fails to 
persuade, at least creates in the mind a kind of 
doubt which is always agreeable. 
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The queen-mother, in reality, had not hitherto 
enjoyed either the good will or the esteem of the 
people. They could not forgive the widow of 
Henry the Great for not having appeared incon- 
solable at the most horrible and painful catastrophe 
recorded in the annals of the country ; and all the 
hatred excited by her favourites had been trans- 
ferred to herself. Her misfortune suddenly 
turned the public opinion in her favour: every 
person felt for the fate of an exile mother and a 
fugitive queen: the sympathy excited by illus- 
trious persons who suffer persecution is the more 
general, as it always furnishes occasion for cen- 
suring the persecutors. The people spared nei- 
ther the king nor cardinal Richelieu, whom they 
accused of the blackest ingratitude. They forgot 
that to Richelieu Mary de Medicis had formerly 
owed her reconciliation with Louis :* the queen- 
mother, it is true, had afterwards rendered him 
the most important: services, but in ail that she 
did for him she designed only to conclude a bar- 
gain, not to pay the debt with favours: she was 
desirous of governing in his name ; and one of 
the greatest statesmen that ever existed was tax- 
ed with ingratitude, because he refused to resign 
all the power with which he was entrusted into 
the hands of a capricious, hot-headed woman, 
without talents and without capacity. 

While the king, more gioomy and reserved 
than ever, indulged his melancholy inthe privacy 
of his apartment, the young queen daily assemb- 
led around her all those persons belonging to the 
court who were most distinguished for their abili- 
tles and accomplishments. 

Gaston, duke of Orleans, the king’s brother, 
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a friend without courage or constancy, a prince 
without character, but easy, agreeable, and en- 
gaging in company ;—the count de Soissons, as 
remarkable for his valour, his beauty, and his 
accomplishments, as he was interesting for the 
qualities of his heart ;—V aricarville and Saint- 
Ibal, friends of that prince ;—the count de la 


“Meillerage, the marquis de Sourvé, the duke de 


Bellegarde, the commander de Jars, who added 


‘to the celebrity resulting from extraordinary 


achievements, the rare merit of having displayed 
the most exalted character ;—Chavigny, so cun- 
ning and so insinuating as to find means to please 
the queen, though he was devoted to the interest 
of cardinal Richelicu ;—the young Cabot, whom 
ambition and love had even then attached to Ma- 
demoiselle de Rohan;—The princess Mary, 
daughter of the duke of Mantua, and who was 
afterwards queen of Poland ;—Mademioselle de 
Guise, whose beauty, dignity and virtue were 
equally admired ;—Mademoiselle de Vendome ; 
-—the marchioness de Beaumont, whose original 
way of thinking amused the queen ;—the artful 
and beautiful dutchess de Montbazon ;—the 
dutchess de Chevreuse, who disguising a pro- 
found ambition and passionate love of intrigue 
under the appearances of giddiness and levity, 
enjoyed the exclusive privilege of saying any 
thing without danger, and doing any thing with- 
out injury to her reputation; unaffected, indis- 
creet in matters of little consequence, her man- 
ners and her conversation replete with charms, 
banished all mistrust, but she was capable of 
keeping the most important secrets: in her pliancy 
was a particular art, for it never led her either inte 
treachery or meanness, she had in the sequel in- 
timate connexions in all parties, yet she retained 
‘nom all, and made them subservient to her de- 
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DE LA FAYETTE. 15 


signs, although she never betrayed a secret ora 
friend: it was by this address that she contrived 
to acquire such an extraordinary ascendancy over 
cardinal Richelieu, and at the same time to win 
the entire confidence of Anne of Austria, whose 
favourite she became :* such were the persons 
who composed the circles of the queen. (2) 

Some days after the escape of Mary de Medicis, 
the princess Mary ef Mantua asked the queen to 
give to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, to whose fa- 
mily she was attached, the yet vacant place of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort. The queen, who no 
longer flattered herself that she should be able to 
procure the re-instatement ofthe latter, promised 
to apply in behalf of her friend to the king, who 
immediately gave his consent, pleased to find 
from this cireumstance that the queen had relin- 
quished all hopes of Mademoiselle de Hautefort’s 
recall. The princess Mary hastened to convey 
the intelligence tothe countess of Brégi, aunt 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, to. whom she 
supplied the place of mother. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was of an illustri- 
ous family, being the last descendant of the male 
issue of the famous marshal de la Fayette, who in 
1421 gained such glory atthe battle of Baugé in 
Anjou, and who afterwards contributed by his 
valour and activity to the expulsion of the English 
from the kingdom.* Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
an orphan from her cradle, was brought up by her 
aunt, the countess of Brégi, who'took her home 
from the convent at the age of fifteen years, and 
accustoming her by degrees to do the honours of 
her house, introduced her into the very best com- 
pany. The countess was a widow, rich, and very 
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16 MADEMOISELLE 


eld; she had no children, and doted on her niece, 
who was her only heir. Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette combined with the most fascinating beauty 
every mental accomplishment and an unspotted 
reputation: she was now twenty-three years of 
age, and every body was astonished that she had 
not yet made choice of one from among the many 
suitors who solicited herhand. The countess de 
Brégi had herself experienced the misery result- 
ing from an unhappy marriage contracted when 
very young: she therefore allowed her niece to 
follow her own inclination, and instead of hurrying 
her to come to a decision, was continually exhort- 
ing her not to take any step withont the most ma- 
ture reflection. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was imbued with 
all the principles that a christian education and 
the most sincere and well-grounded religious sen- 
timents are capable of imparting. She possessed 
a sound and cultivated understanding ; a lively 
imagination; an elevated, generous, and exqul- 
sitely sensible soul. Her ever equal, engaging 
and innocent gaiety ; her modesty; the serenity 
of her look and demeanor, took from the perfec- 
tion of her character every appearance of austeri-. 
ty. Her perfect purity was recognized in the 
tranquility and peace which result from it, and 
which were conspicuous in her whole person. It 
was obvious that no passion had ever disturbed 
her soul; thatalways at peace with herself, she 
was as yet a stranger to internal conflicts, and that 
she had never experienced the agitations of pride 
and vanity. Every one soon felt perfectly at ease 
in her company : her conversation had a peculiar 
charm, because it was marked with that grace 
and pertinency which interest, and with that 
sweetness, andthat absence of all affectation 
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which fascinate and soeth. She possessed the 
gift, so inestimable in a woman, of pleasing with- 
out noise or shew: when she had enchanted all 
who had conversed with her, envy herself was not 
ruffled, and no one thought that she had shone. 
She found no difficulty in excusing the faults of 
others, with which she was never more than half 
acquainted : a glance was sufficient to warn her 
not to think of them; just as we turn our eyes 
from a disagreeable object. There are qualities 
which we perceive at the first interview, and 
others which it requires penetration and a long in- 
tercourse to discover. livery one is struck with 
the brilliancy of a fine day ; but it is only after 
some time that the genial iufluence of a healthy 
climate and pure atmosphere can be appreciated. 
Thus too it was with the admirable qualities 
which constituted the character of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette : no shadow, no contrast caused one 
to appear more striking than another: it was im- 
possible not to think Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
charming and accomplished, but it required time 
and a great deal of penetration to discover the full 
extent of her superiority. Nevertheless this 
female, though so perfect, had, on the very score of 
her character, more than one rock to dread, as she 
might more easily than another rashly venture ine 
toa wrong track. She prized happiness at too 
high arate: she was not aware that whatever is 
most simple is likewise most solid; that whatever 
is least subject to crosses is the best ; and that ex- 
aggerated and romantic ideas on this subject have 
produced more errors, mistakes, and misfortunes, 
than the most vehement and dangerous passions, 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette had long come to the 
determination to bestow her hand on that man only 
who was superior to al] others in elevation of cha- 
(2) 
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18 MADEMOISELLE 


racter, or to one whom she should think capable 
of becoming so. Having no ambition on her own 
account, she felt that she should give unbounded 
latitude tothat passion on behalf of the man to 
whom she should give her whole affection: ac- 
cordingly she required in a husband fortitude, en- 
ergy, greatness of soul, in short all the qualities 
that constitute a hero. This idea had taken such 
hold of her imagination, that she thought of 
nothing but the advice which she shquld once 
give to the great man to whom she was to be 
united. How fondly she promised herself to ex- 
alt his love of glory! How she delighted in re- 
presenting him as raising himself by his reputa- 
tion above all his contemporaries. Dangerous 
reveries, which had but too powerful an influence 
on her destiny, and rendered her insensible to all 
the homage that she received! By a singular fa- 
tality, the countess of Brégi could not help cher- 
ishing these chimerical notions of her niece. Ex- 
traordinary circumstances and great misfortunes 
had inflamed her imagination, and would not allow: 
her to moderate the ardour of Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette. She perceived in her so much discree 
tion in all the ordinary concerns of life, and so 
pure a soul, that she never took alarm at her 
vivacity on one single point, especially as on this 
head the countess herself entertained ideas still 
more extravagant. She fancied that she had done 
enough for reason and morality, by repeating to 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, that love is by no 
means necessary in marriage ; but that as a wo- 
man gives herself a master when she marries, 
she ought to fix upon a man whom she can revere 
and admire, and that her happiness is proportion- 
ate to the degree of admiration which she feels for 
him. It is true, that to an elevated soul this pro- 
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found admiration would be a thousand times pre- 
ferable to love: but as a woman ought not to 
flatter herself that she shall meet with an object 
who deserves it; and who comes up to her wish- 
es, it should likewise be observed, that in this 
union for life we ought to seek above all things 
‘such sentiments, as being independent of the ima- 
« gination, are likely to last for ever ; esteem, sympa- 
thy of tastes, of minds, and of characters. These 
truths are trivial; they present nothing striking ; 
they nevertheless contain more sound sense than 
all the vain systems produced by enthusiasm : 
happy are those young females who are capable of 
appreciating them ! 

The age and health of Madame de Brégi gave 
her sufficient warning of her approaching dissolu- 
tion: she had been ill solong, that all about her, 
habituated to the sight of her sufferings, though 
they felt sincerely for her, were under no appre- 
hensions. She alone was aware of the extreme 
danger of her condition, but never dropped a 
sylable on the subject. It was this secret convic- 
tion that excited in her a desire to obtaina place 
at court for her niece, in order that she might 
leave her a provision and a powerful protectress. 
"The attachment of Mademoiselle de la Fayette to 
her aunt caused her at first to give a decided ne- 
ative to this proposal: the countess was obliged 
to exert all her authority to gain her consent, and 
to invent family reasons in justification of the im- 
portance which she attached to the place in ques- 
tion. Mademoiselle dela Fayette complied, but 
with extreme reluctance: exclusively of the 
painful necessity of parting from her aunt, she 
had formed no very pleasing ideas of the court. 
She had frequently heard high praise bestowed on 
the queen, but all that she had learned respecting 
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the king only served to produce the strongest 
dislike of that prince and of a court governed by 
so weak a sovereign, who confining himself te 
the controul over the interior of his palace, weakly 
relinquished the actual power to a vindictive, im- 
perious, and despotic minister. If Louis XIII. 
had not displayed the most signal courage in war, 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette would have felt the 
highest contempt for him ; but while she esteem- 
ed his valour, she censured his indolence, his 
cruelty (for she supposed that he had a bad heart,) 
his conduct towards the queen and to his mother ; 
finally, she was persuaded that he was totally des- 
titute of intelligence, and cordially hated his cha- 
racter and person. How humiliating it is, she 
would obsggve to her aunt, to live under the sway 
of a sluggish monarch, who sees only with the 
eyes of his servants, who decides only with the 
judgment of others. It isnot he who rewards; 
still less can he bestow encouragement; he has 
no voice, his opinion is not asked, neither is any 
deference shewn to him: during the whole course 
of his reign obedience is paid only to the minis- 
ters and favourites whom caprice has recom- 
mended to his choice. I must confess, continued’ 
she, that I should wish to be excused this disa- 
grecable presentation, for I am sure I shall feel 
the greatest pain when! see the king: butI shall 
not often have to undergo this trial, since he is 
more rarely seen at court than any other person be- 
longing to it. 

Such were the opinions and ideas of Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette, when she made her ap- 
pearance at court. Madame de Brégi, who was 
too ill to go on the day of her presentation to 
Paris, where the court then resided, remained at 
her country-seat at Vincennes, about a~ mile and 
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a half from the Faubourg Saint Antoine. It was 
agreed that Mademoiselle de la Fayette should 
return in the evening, and spend a few days lon- 
ger with her aunt before she went to reside at 
court, when Madame de Brégi hoped to be able _ 
to accompany her to Paris. It was the beginning 
of March. Mademoiselle de la Fayette repaired 
to court with the princess Mary: she learned 
with pleasur- that the king would not appear that 
day in public, and consequently that she should 
be exempted from the dreaded ceremony of pre- 
sentation, The whole court admired the beauty of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette and the charms which 
adorned her whole person: the queen received 
her with the most gracious condescension. On 
leaving the queen she was going to pay some cus- 
tomary visits in the palace, but in the galleries met 
a messenger who had come te seek her with the 
intelligence that the countess de Brégi was dying; 
and desired to see her, Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, overwhelmed with grief, immediately 
quitted the palace inequal haste and agitation. She 
threw herself into a carriage, and without losing 
time by going to a house which she occupied in 
Paris for the purpose of changing her splendid 
attire, she hurried to Vincennes, On her arri- 
val, having alighted from the carriage, the first 
object that met her eye was the venerable Vincent 
de Paul, that hero of religion and humanity, that 
confidant of all the charitable and pious who were 
then sonumerous, Having been summoned by 
the expiring countess, whose friend he was, he 
went to the foot of the stairs to meet Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, and fully prepared her for the 
painful spectacle which she was about to witness. 
“Ah, father;” exclaimed she, the tears trickling 
down her cheeks; “is there thenno hope:”—* Her 
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last moment isathand.”——“ Gracious heaven! And 
is she apprised of her condition ?”— She insisted 
upon knowing, and that with precision. The 
virtuous Morin,* on being closely questioned by 
her, assured her two hours ago that she could 
not live over the day.” ‘Good Ged!” « Toher 
this declaration was not a fearful sentence; no 
emotion was visible in her countenance: she af- 
fectionately thanked the communicator of this 
important intelligence, and taking a yaluable dia- 
mond ring from her finger, requested him. to 
accept it as a pledge of her esteem and: grati- 
tude. (3.) She had already performed all the du- 
ties enjoined by religion; she has since looked 
over and signed some papers and given various 
orders, with equal composure and presence of 
mind: but come Mademoiselle, and receive her 
blessing ; come and admire the fortitude and re- 
signation which religion is capable of imparting.” 
At these words, Mademoiselle de. la Fayette, 
scarcely able to support herself, leaned sobbing: 
on the arm of the worthy father, and proceeded 
with him to the lady’s chamber. On entering the 
room she ran and fell on her knees beside the bed 
of her aunt, who with an affectionate look, but 
with sweet serenity, bestowed on her the tender- 
est benedictions. Vincent de Paul then addressed 
the countess in these words :—“ To you, madam, 
all terrestrial pomp is now as nothing ; you are 
now acquainted with the illusions of the world 
and the falsehood of its maxims; you are now left 
alone with memory and truth!—_No human power 
can hencetorth lend you aid or afford you support! 
~~Those honours and those attentions which your 


* A celebrated physician of that time, anda man of 
eminent piety. See the Enlogy on him by Fontenelle, 
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iortune and rank commanded no longer exist for 
you '—But you have yet left a retinue, at this mo- 
ment a thousand times as gratifying as that of the 
greatest monarchs of the earth, a retinue which 
will follow you to your last home, composed of the 
poor whom you have relieved and of the or- 
phans whom you have brought up !—The interest 
and the good wishes of your relatives and friends 
can no longer avail you: but the feeble prayers 
of infancy, about to be preferred in your behalf, 
will rise to the throne of the Almiehty!—Come, 
children, continued he, “come and pray for your 
benefactress.” At these words a door opened, 
twelve young children advanced, and falling on 
their knees around the bed, with tears, unani- 
mously ejaculated :—“ O God / have mercy on our 
mother. O God! reward the charity of our kind 
mother.” At these pious invocations of gratitude, 
at these tears and sobs, the features ofthe countess 
suddenly brightened: never did more soothing 
harmony meet the ear of a dying person. With in- 
creased fervour she pressed to her heart a crucifix 
which she held in her embrace,for she prayed with 
redoubled confidence, ‘A ray of celestial joy dis. 
peled the shades of death from her brow, and rais- 
ing her eyes towards heaven, she breathed her last 
with a sublime hope. Mademoiseile dela Fayette 
was forcibly conducted to her apartment, and there 
accidentally perceiving her figure ina glass, she 
shuddered on observing the brilliant dress, which 
was now to be succeeded by one of so melancholy 
akind. As a sort of expiation, she vowed to 
weat mourning for her aunt two years, without 
any ornaments, in all the austere simpWc ty of 
the deepest mourning. 

The countess de Brégi, by her will, left several 
pious legacies, and bequeathed the residue of her 
property to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, to whem 
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she recommended her poor pensioners and the 
unfortunate children entrusted to the care of the 
venerable Vincent de Paul: for these her niece 
undertook in future to provide. . The countess 
likewise forbade every kind of parade at her fu- 
neral, on which point, as on every ether, she was 
strictly obeyed ; but her remains were followed to 
the grave by a retinue that eclipses the most 
pompous funeral processions, by sincerely sorrow- 


ing friends, and a great number of disconsolate 


poor and orphans. 

The queen at the request of Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette, granted her leave of absence for two 
months. This interval she.spent at home with 
the friends of her aunt, and especially with Vin- 
cent de Paul: she never went abroad except tg 
church, or to the meetings of the Ladies of Cha- 
rity; at which Vincent, who was then zealously 
engaged in the establishment of a hospital for 
foundlings, presided. These children were still 
distributed in private houses: ne steps had yet 
been taken to collect them in one institution, but 
only to defray the expences of their maintenance, 
which amounted to upwards of forty thousand 
francs. ‘Che ladies had already contributed for 
them, and had besides given considerable sums 
towards the re-establishment of the Hotel Dieu. 
Vincent de Paul had it in contemplation to per- 
suade them to fresh sacrifices*: he assembled all 
the ladies in a church, and delivered a discourse, 
in which he plead the cause of those unfortunate 
infants. His pulpit was surrounded by a throng 
of nurses holding his poor orphans in their arms. 
Theseechildren all at once began to cry. The 
preacher stopped short, and after a moment's si: 
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lence thus resumed :—“ Do you hear,” said he, 
“the cries of these innocent little creatures? It 
is you, ladies, whom they are imploring : you will 
not turn a deaf ear to these cries of nature which 
claim your maternal pity; you who have been 
mothers to these infants, you will not abandon 
them !”’... The whole auditory dissolved into tears ; 
and all the ladies, among whom was Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, contributed and supplied the requi- 
site sum.* Many of the courtiers likewise pro- 
moted this good work; one of them even devoted 
his whole property to the purpose, The com- 
mander de Brulard-Sillery, who had been ambag« 
sador in Spain and Italy, and possessed a large 
fortune, opened his will in order to make himsel! 
the executor of it; he discharged his servants, 
on whom he settled pensions, and gave up his 
hotel. His patrimonial estate he preserved un-« 
touched for the natural heirs; but he sold all his 
furniture, plate, and jewels; and under the di. 
rection of Vincent de Paul, he distributed among 
the poor the whole produce of this pious sale. 
Reserving for himself a small annuity just suffi- 
cient for his support, he transferred ail the rest 
of his income to the hospitals founded, begun, 
or re-established by Vincent.t Several persons 
of this family have given examples of this ad- 
mirable charity : the Soissonnois, during the last 
century, was full of their pious foundations.t In 
this house, now extinct, and which furnished the 
country with some eminent Statesmen, humanity, 


benevolence, and courage, were hereditary vir- 
tues. 


* Historical, 
+ Historical, See the Life of Saint Vincent, by Louis 
Abelli, Bishop of Rhodés, in 4to. 
{ Some traces of them stall remain. 
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When Mademoiselle de la Fayette. was capa- 
ble of attending to business, she examined her 
aunt’s papers ; among which she found a manu- 
script in the hand writing of the diseased. This 
precious relique Mademoiselle de la Fayette open- 
ed with equal emotion and curiesity, and read as 
follows : 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
COUNTESS DE BREGI. 
Written by herself. 


The first years of my youth passed amidst the 
storms and commotions occasioned by civil wars.- 
Having had the misfortune to lose my parents in 
my infancy, I found a second motherin my eldest 
sister Madeleine de Sénectére, widow of Guy 
Exuperi de Mimaumont, who was twelve years 
older than myself. She was not less distinguished 
for virtue and beauty than she rendered herself 
celebrated for heroic courage. She possessed a 
large fortune, aud resided on her estate situated 
at Auverene. After she became a widow, all 
the gentlemen of Auvergne and Burgundy. as- 
pired to her hand; but she declared that she 
would not marry any other than the man who 
should contribute most by his courage to clear 
her estates and the whole province of the 
leaguers ; adding that she was determined to be 
herself the judge of their exploits, as she should 
put herself at their head.* This extraordinary 
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résolution was not without a parallel; in those 
days enthusiasm was the spring of every action, 
however noble, or however criminal. At this 
period the dutchess de Retz collected soldiers to 
defend her possessions, declared herself their 
commander, and displayed such resolution tha¢ 
the leaguers durst not attempt any enterprize 
against her.* In the same century a woman 
named Constance du Barry, valiantly defended 
Leucate, and preserved that place for Henry the 
Great. (4) 

Sixty gentlemen formed themselves into a body 
to serve under the command of my sister, in hopes 
that after the war she would marry one of them. 
They took a solemn oath, by which they bound 
themselves to strive to surpass one another only 
in generosity, to make no opposition to my sister’s 
choice, and to remain closely united, Having all 
the same sentiments and the same object, they 
adopted the same device; which was an armed 
warrior, with these words: ‘ #or our God, our 
King, and our Lady.” 

Among these rival friends was one, who on 
account of his youth, could not reasonably aspire 
to be the husband of my: sister. This was young 
Brégi; he was only twenty years of age, and at 
this period I was fourteen, Brégi solicited my 
hand, and it was promised him: he was amiable. 
and I soon conceived a sincere attachment for 
him. All the attentions, all the praises, all. the 
festivities of the party were addressed exclusively 
to my sister; she was the object of universal en. 
thusiasm, Among all these wairiors Brégi was 
the only one who took any notice of me: I mis- 
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took gratitude and vanity for love ; an error into 
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‘which the female heart, even with more expe- 
yience than I possessed, is very liable to tall. 
Wnder the conviction that [had conceived a strong 
passion for Brégi, I bound myself irrevocably by 
solemn engagements, promising him that what- 
ever might be the issue of the war, I would never 
be the wife of any other man. Nevertheless, I 
deeply regretted within my own breast that he 
had not yet distinguished himself by some brijjiant 
exploit; but I consoled my mind with the con- 
sideration of his youth, and felt confident that in 
time he would acquire a brilliant reputation. I 
heard nothing talked of but war and heroic ac- 
tions ; my imagination was so inflamed, that I was 
desirous of attending my sister to battle. On re- 
ceiving her positive refusal, I placed all my love 
of glory in the achievements of Bregi; I was 
jealous of all the exploits of the others: how 
could I do otherwise than believe that I was pas- 
sionately in love with him? I would have sacri- 


-ficed every drop of my blood for the satisfaction 


of seeing him surpass all his companions in 
arms. 

It was about this time that the brave Montluc, 
who defended Sienna for the French, and whom 
the inhabitants honoured with the title of dicta- 
tor, after sustaining a siege of ten months, and 
being reduced to the utmost extremities by fa- 
mine, accepted in behalf of the Siennese a ca- 
pitulation which he refused for himself and his 
Frenchmen. fever, said he, shall the name of 
Moniluc be seen subscribed to a cafritulation,* 
He declared as is well known, that if the enemy 
would not suffcr him to retire with his men withe 
out any writings or conditions, he would cut 
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his way through them, certain of perishing, but 
atleast with glory. The enemy not only allowed 
him to pass, but ‘received him with marks of 
the highest esteem; in fact, the appearance of his 
band of pale, emaciated, and dying soldiers, proud. 
ly traversing the hostile camp. filled every heart 
with respect and admiration.» My soul was 
fired by the recital of this action. Soon after. 
wards, Montluc, passing through Auvergne, stop- 
ped two days at our mansion. I beheld him with 
extraordinary emotion; and though I could aot 
discover in him more intelligence or more pleas- 
ing qualities than in any other person, I yet felt 
that if he had ioved me, and I had not been pre- 
engaged, I should have preferred him to every 
man that I knew. After the departure of this va- 
liant officer, I long cherished the recollection of 
him, and could not dismiss him from my imagina- 
tion till I had obtained a promise from Breégi that 
that if ever he should have a placeto defend he 
would in like manner say: Never shail the name 
of Brégi be seen subscribed to a capitulation. 
Accustomed to hear of-nothing but war and po- 
litics, I had neither the timidity natural to my 
sex, nor that of my age: but I had a memory 
sufficiently strong, and sense enough to repeat 
with intelligence all the best things that were 
said on these grave subjects. 1 was admired; 
my premature understanding was highly praised ; 
but I had less perhaps than many other young fe. 
males of fifteen, since these discussions inflamed 
my imagination, since they moreover prevented 
me from reflecting on the real duties of woman, 


* Historical. The general of the enemy was the mar- 
quis de Maragnan. He went to meet Montluc, embraced 
dim, and bestowed on him all the praises due to his courage. 
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and at the same time had a tendency to encourage 
presumption and temerity. I have since often 
thought, that had not religious principles been 
carefully instilled into me, this dangerous educa- 
tion would infallibly have poisoned my mind and 
corrupted my heart; but religion corrects and 
makes amends for all defects. 

Meanwhile frequent engagements took place 
with the leacuers,and for some time their -issue 
had been considerably in our favour, The rebels 
had anew leader, who, notwithstanding his youth, 
displayed not less genius for war than valour and 
activity. The most surprising actions were re- 
related concerning him: he was of noble birth, 
no more than twenty-four years of age, and his 
name was Roquelaure. Notwithstanding my 
passion for warlike achievements, I felt no admi- 
ration for those of Roquelaure, because he was 
red in the service of a party whe had forsak- 











In one of these conflicts, in which the enemy, 
who were superior in number, put our vassals to 
the rout, in spite of the intrepidity of my sister, 
and the valiant troop of lovers who constantly 
surrounded her, she rashly rushed into the midst 
of the enemy. In this movement her horse fell: 
in order to support herself she rested the point 
of her sword upon the ground, but the blade snap- 
ped inthe middle, The’soldiers laid hold of her 
with the intention of making her a prisoner, when 
Roquelaure came up, assisted to replace her on 
her horse, which was not hurt, and said: “ You 
are at liberty, madam, we are not at war with la- 
dies.” My sister rejoined her little band, whose 
apprehensions subsided: they rallied round her; 
the battle was renewed, and continued till night 
without any decisive advantage on either side, 
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From this day I remarked a great alteration in 
my sister’s humour; she became absent, thought- 
ful and grave, she talked to me of nothing but 
Roquelaure, and her strong desire to gain over 
that young chieftain to the goodcause. ‘ What 
a conquest that would be!” said she ; “ heaven 
has perhaps reserved this glory for me, Atleast 
I ought to make the attempt ; ifit succeeds, how 
serviceable it would prove to the good cause.” 
As a preliminary step, she sent to Roquelaure re- 
questing atruce for three weeks; he complied ; 
but all the young warriors belonging to our party 
disapproved this proceeding adopted without their 
consent ; and contrary to my sister’s expectation, 
no parleystook place. Unable to keep her secret 
any longer, my sister at length acknowledged that 
she had conceived an unconquerable and hopeless 
passion ; in a word, that she had been deeply in 
love with Roquelaure ever since the day on which 
the young warrior had so generously set her at 
liberty. This imprudent confidence served only 
to strengthen an unfortunate attachment; for 
from that moment my sister talked to me,of no- 
thing but Roquelaure, and excited in me the most 
anxious desire so become acquainted with, or at 
least to see him. 

Iavailed myself of the truce to go to spend 
five or six days at agentleman’s seat at about 
twenty miles from our’s: my sister did not ac- 
company me, but consigned me to the care ofa 
‘governess. I set out at day-break and arrived 
early. The owners of the mansion not having 
been apprized of my coming, were from home, 
but I was assured that they would certainly re- 
turn in the course of the day. 

It was now the month of September: the weae 
ther:;was warm and cloudy. .I proposed to my 
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governess to take a walk round the house. We 
had not rambled far, when, in a field skirted by a 
wood, I saw a very deep ditch, the sides of which, 
forming a very gentle declivity, were covered 
with turf. At the bottom grew a prodigious quan- 
tity of very beautiful howers, some. of which I 
wished to gather. We got down without any 
difficulty: I gathered what flowers I chose, and 
clambered up again to return to the house.- Just 
at the momenty when my head and arms were 
above the bank, a gun went off, and the ball 
wounded me in the left arm, Overpowered with 
horror, for I conceived that some one had design- 
ed to kill me, I sunk senseless on the brink of the 
ditch. 

On recovering my senses I found myself in the 
house, lying upon a bed, and surrounded by seve 
ral persons, who hadrendered me all theassistance 
in their power: my arm was not broken; but the 
wound was severe. WhenI opened my eyes, one 
single object met my view, and rivetted my whele 
attention: this was a young man of a most pre- 
possessing countenance, pale, and bathed in tears: 
he was kneeling at the head of my bed. He ac- 
costed me in the most affecting language that 
grief can suggest: I listened to and gazed at him 
With inexpressible emotion, and notwithstanding 
the disorder and incoherence of his address, I at 
Jength collected, that being abroad shooting while 
I was gathering the flowers, he had just takenaimat 
a covey of partridges, at the very moment when 
I was coming up out of the ditch. —This account 
deeply moved me: but what was my surprise to 
learn that this young man, so interesting and so 
tender, was no other than Roquelaure !—That 
name made me shudder; he perceived it, 

“ Yes,” replied he, “ it is the name of an enemy, 
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but of an enemy on whom you are revenged if 
you hate him. Oh!” continued he, “ what words 
can describe the horror of the moment when I 
beheld your angelic figure rise all at once amidst 
a bush of flowers, and as suddenly drop from the 
effect of the mischievous ball discharged by my 
unfortunate hand !—I flew to you, with the deter- 
mination notto sufvive if you had been dead; I 
furiously pushed aside the woman who attended 
you; I took you im my.arms, “and brought you hi- 
ther!—JIn short, Heaven be praised, your wound, 
which I dressed myself, is not dangerous, and 
will not be attended with any bad consequences; 
but I wish I could spare you the pain whichitoce 
casions,” 

This impassioned language astonished and pro- 
foundly affected me. Iexpressed my thanks in 
reply ; and Roquelaure, apprehensive lest it 
might do me harm to prolong this conversation, 
entreated me to go tobed, and left me, saying 
that he would remain in my antichamber till the 
arrival of my sister, to whom he had dispatched 
amessenger, ‘The idea of being present at an in- 
terview between my sister and Roquelaure gave 
me extreme anxiety, anda thousand vague in- 
quietudes, I knew that Brégi was absent, and 
the certainty that he would not come along with 
her produced a secret satisfaction, for which I 
did not endeavour to account. 

As I had no fever I would not goto bed: seat- 
ing myself, therefore, in an arm-chair, I listened 
attentively to what was passing in the adjoining 
room. Roquelaure was there, and from time to 
time [heard his voice. A surgeon, for whom he 
had sent to the little town of Aurillac, arrived in 
the evening. He removed the first dressing ap- 
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plied tomy wound, and assured me that in ten or 
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twelve days it would be perfectly healed. Du- 
ring this second dressing the pain was so se- 
vere as to make me cry out. Roquelaure in the 
utmostalarm hurried into my chamber, and I én« 
deavoured as well as I could to pacify his appre- 
hensions, He trembled to sucha degree that he 
was obliged to support himself against the back 
of my chair.. At this moment the door opened, 
and my sister ran towards me with extended 
arms, But the moment she saw Roquelaure she 
suddenly stopped ; her arms, which were stretch- 
ed out to me, sunk ; surprise, curiosity, and dis- 
pleasure, were depicted in her countenance, and 
she was fixed motionless to the spot. She knew 
hotas yet any oi the circumstances of my accident, 
except that I had received a gun-shot wound in 
the arm. Nota word had been said+to her res- 
pecting Roquelaure. She looked stedfastly at 
him ; his sorrowful air, his eyes swimming in 
tears, betrayed but too visibly what was passing 
in his soul—The surgeon, andthe women who 
were in my chamber, having retired, I fell about 
my sister’s neck ; but she received me with colde 
ness, which I had néver before experienced.  Ro- 





quelaure- briefly related how the affair had hap- 
pened, and then, without giving her time to reply, 


thus proceeded :—‘¢ You know not, madam, the 
full extentof my misfortune This day of hor- 
ror and anxiety has for ever decided my fate ; 
an acknowledgement which I determined not to 
make except in your presence.--I adore your 
charming sister—” “ Holdy’ cried my sister in 
the most imperious tone :“ stop; this language 
froma Calvinist and a rebel is an insult; besides, 
my sister is already engaged ; she has solemnly 
promised her hand, Brégi is her lover ; and 
she is passionately attached to him.” In this 
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word fassionately, there seemed to me to be a 
very offensive exaggeration ; but I durst not cone 
tradict her. Roquelaure, thunder-struck at this ine 
telligence, raised his eyes towards heaven, and af- 
ter a moment's silence rejoined ;“ I am truly un- 
fortunate ; but what of that? I vow, nevertheless 
to devote to her my thoughts and my life : I shall 
hever see her more; but she will hear of me.?— 
At these words my sister shrugged her shoulders 
with the most contemptuous expression. This 
action vexed me to sucha degree as to dispel all 
the fear which her presence had excited. Ro« 
quelaure came up to me; “ Farewell,” said he, 
‘“‘be happy; but deign at least te tell me that I 
have your pity !”—« Yes, Roquelaure,” I replied, 
“rely upon my friendship, and the gratitude 
that I shall ever feei towards the generous deli« 
verer of my sister. May heaven enlighten you, 
and -restore you to the true religion and to your 
king !’—“ Be assured,” he answered, “ that not- 
withstanding the weakness and insolence of his 
effeminate minions, if Henry III. had a son, I 
would never have forsaken his banners ; but he 
has long ceased to reign, and we have no heir to 
the throne ; he has renounced glory and the tent- 
ed field. I have quitted his degraded court, but 
should never have deserted from his camp. Ne. 
vertheless, if you desire it, I will return to my al. 
legience to him, as soon as I can do so without 
betraying the interests of my party, though I am 
ready to sacrifice my own to obey you in this par. 
ticular. As to religion, I promise to procure in. 
struction. On this point I cannot-yield, except to 
conviction alone ; I wil anxiously and sincerely 
seek the truth, and if I find it conformable to your 
faith, it will be doubly dear to me.” 
This address excited in me an emotion which 
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I took no pains to conceal. Farewell, Roque. 
laure,” said I, “ my good wishes shall go along 
with you, and every day of my life I will pray to 
heaven in your behalf.” So saying, I held out 
my hand to him; he grasped it, and dropping up- 
on one knee, he kissed it, bedewed it with 
tears, and without uttering another word, abrupt- 
ly rose, darted to the door, and disappeared. I 
sunk into a chair, and burst into tears. My sis- 
ter then gave vent to her feelings. Spite, jeae 
lousy, and the vehemence of passion, entirely de- 
prived her of the use of reason. Humbled, disap- 
pointed, exasperated, her grief was equalled only 
by her rage and her resentment. She accused 
me of imprudence and fickleness : with the keen- 
est irony she ridiculed my childish credulity, my 
tender commiseration for a passion, of which, as 
she declared, Roquelaure would think just as 
much as of his promises when he should have re- 
joined his troops. She addedshe was quite de- 
lighted that she had witnessed so ludicrous a 
scene, which had completely cured her of all the 
esteem she had conceived for this enemy of the 
good cause. Here, for the first time, I inter- 
rupted her. What said I,“ do you not esteem Ro- 
quelaure !’’—“ I think him perfectly despicaple.” 
——“‘ He, despicable ?”——“« Yes, he ! In my opinion 
there can be nothing more despicable than that 
levity with which he promised to betray his par- 
ty, and to renounce his religion.”— He said ex- 
pressly that he would not betray his party, and 
he has not promised to betray his religion; he 
has only given his word that he would seek in- 
struction.” Do you presume to defend aman 
whois a traitor to his king ?”--“ He is only mis- 
led: he is but twenty-four years of age,”— A 
heretic into the ,bargain?”—— J] have a presen. 
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timent of his conversion: magnanimity paves 
the way to it.” Is it possible to be at fifteen so 
audacious, so ungrateful, and so vain? for vanity 
alone can have instigated you to espouse the 
cause of this man, whom you so absurdly suppose 
to have conceived an ardent passion for you; and 
this idea makes you forget your lover, your king, 
your God !—Such, then, is the return you make 
for the education Ihave given you, and all that 
[I have done for you!’—Her sobs now choked 
her utterance—I rose, went up to her, and would 
have taken her by the hand, but she rudely re- 
pelled me: I began to feel unwell, and threw 
myselfupon my bed. After a silence ofa quar- 
ter of an hour, my sister reflecting on the wound 
which I had received, and the powerful emotions 
which I had experienced, considered that sucha 
scene might be attended with fatal consequences: 
she seated herself by my pillow, and spoke to me 
in terms of soothing fondness. We embraced one 
another, mutually promising never to mention 
Roquelaure again. 

The owners of the mansion arrived in the 
evening ; my sister again had the mortification 
to hear Roquelaure spoken of in my presence, and 
that with the highest encomiums. M. D***, the 
- master of the house, a venerable old man, had 
formerly rendered an important service to the fa- 
ther of Roquelaure, and the latter, out of grati- 
tude for this kindness, had declared himself the 
protector of his little estate and of his tenants, 
whose property, through his interference, was 
spared by the rebels. A thousand anecdotes 
were told of his generosity, which were indelibly 
imprinted on my memory. M,. D*** bad seve- 
ral times invited him to hunt and shoot on his 
estate; but he had never availed himself of this 
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permission till that very day, This conversation 
lasted the whole evening, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours of my sister to break it off, or to 
change the subject. | 

A violent attack of fever prevented my depar- 
ture the following day: my sister was uneasy, and 
bestowed on me the most affectionate attentions, 
¥n three days 1 was so well that I was able to set 
out, and to take leave of our hosts. 

On entering our mansion we met Brégi, who 
had just arrived. I felt a painful embarrassment 
at seeing him again; I still imagined that I loved 
him in preference to every other: my conscience 
had nothing to reproach me with, but my heart, 
more delicate and more enlightened, secretly 
warned me that 1 had reason to fear the penetra- 
tion of Brégi—My sister gave him an account of 
my extraordinary adventure, carefully suppressing 
the sentiments which Roquelaure had manifested 
towards me, and Brégi never entertained the 
slightest suspicion of the matter. 

The very day after our return, my sister posi- 
tively declared that I should be united to Brégi 
before the expiration of the truce ; though she 
had always told me that he should not receive 
my hand till I had completed my seventeenth year, 
andI was not yet sixteen! 

Every one was surprised at her precipitation, 
and Brégi took advantage of this disposition to 
entreat me not to oppose a measure which would 
crown aj] his wishes. A month earlier] should 
certainly have insisted that, according to the first 
stipulation, he: should wait till the conclusion of 
the war; but at this moment it seemed as ifthe 
least resistance on my part would be an impru- 
dence, and the disclosure of a secret. I no longer 
possessed that frankness which springs from a 
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heart thatis free, and that has nothing to dis- 
semble: I grew timorous and fearful; I agreed 
to the proposal, but the chapisin who was to 
have performed the ceremony was taken ill, and 
it was in consequence postponed, 

- Meanwhile my sister, swayed by a passion not 
less violent than unfortunate, astonished all about 
her by eccentricities in her behaviour, fits of ill- 
humour, and gusts of passion, which had never 
before been observed in her. I no longer saw her 
alone ; she. avoided with extreme caution every 
interview of this kind ; she manifested an extraor- 
dinary animosity against the insurgents, of whom 
she never spoke but in terms of contempt and in- 
dignation, declaring that she burnt with impati- 
ence for the expiration of the armistice, that she 
might recommence operations, and complete the 
extermination of those odious heretics, Such 
were her expressions. 

At length the war was renewed : the day be- 
fore the first engagement my sister insisted that 
though the chaplain was yet ill, and unable to go 
to the church,that I should be betrothed in his 
chamber, and thatthe contract should be execut- 
ed. After this ceremony my sister delivereda 
sword to Brégi, saying :—“ May you with this 
weapon pierce the heart of the insolent leader of 
the rebels !”—TVhese words made me shudder— 
the chamber was filled with the gentlemen who 
sarved under my sister—Brégi took the sword, 
saying: I swear to seek Roquelaure, and to aim 
all my Llows at him !’—“ We sware the same 
unanimously!” exclaimed all the other warriors— 
ss Roquelaure shall perish! Roquelaure shall per. 
ish ??—At this name, at this terrible denunciation, 
I observed the untortunate creature tarn pale, 
who would have laid down her life to save that o: 
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this rebel again whom her hopeless love had just 
kindled this frantic fury—I felt my blood chilled 
in my veins ; I would have retired, but Brégi de- 
taincd me. “Let me go,” said I, “let me go,” 
i respect valour, but I abhor ferocity.” With 
these words I disengaged myself, and ran and 
shut myself up in my apartment. 

My sister passed the whole night in the most 
dreadful agitation: her women told me the next 
morning that she never went to bed, but had 
walked the greatest part of the night in the ances- 
tral hall (as we called an extensive gallery filled 
with family portraits;) that she went out two 
hours before day-break, saying : ‘To-day I shall 
be killed, I will go and pray ;” that she according- 
Jy repaired to the chapel, and in about an hour 
went and awoke the chaplain, to whom she con- 
fessed herself. ~At six o’clock she ordered her 
horse that she might go to the fight. Irose and 
went to embrace her, but her looks terrified me: 
there was a wildness in her eyes which it is impos- 
sible for me to describe. She pressed my hand, 
and said in a very low tone :— I forgive him, 
pray for him.” She then mounted her horse and 
departed. 

Oppressed with the most gloomy presenti- 
ments, I spent the day in tears, and found’ no re- 
lief but in praying to God with all the women 
belonging to the mansion; but towards evening 
we paused every moment, imagining that wé 
heard the sound ofa horse’s feet. I flew to the 
window, or ran down to the court yard, and went 
as far as the draw-bridge: I listened, and always 
fancied that I heard the din of arms at a distance. 
Sometimes I imagined that some bad news had 
been received and was kept from my knowledge. 
{ questioned all the servants, who, to dispel my 
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fears, assured me that we had the advantage over 
the enemy in point of number: they exaggerated 
this advantage, and I burst into tears. —I was cer- 
tainly uneasy onaccount of Brégi, and moreespeci- 
ally about my sister; but my heart was racked also 
by another apprehension,which I was obliged to con- 
ceal; while I was obliged to listen to the wishes 
which all about me were expressing for the 
defeat and destruction of the generous Roque- 
laure. ‘* At least,” said I, “do not wish for his 
death; such a wish is impious and reprobated by 
religion.” At seven at night a messenger at 
length arrived with the most disastrous tidings. 
After some preparation I was informed that on 
this day my sister had exposed herself to danger 
with inconceivable temerity, and had received a 
wound in the side which did not seem to be dan- 
gerous; that Brégi, who with the utmost intre- 
pidity had persisted in singling out and attacking 
Roquelaure, had been vanquished, disarmed: by 
him, and taken prisoner; lastly, that great num- 
bers had fallen on both sides ; that the enemy was 
victorious ; that we had nevertheless effected our 
retreat in good order, and that our adversaries, 
who hadengaged with very inferior numbers, had 
lost so many men, that notwithstanding this ad- 
vantage they would be unable to keep the field 
because they were in want of reinforcements, 
with which our army could be immediately sup- 
plied. I was assured that Brégi was not wound. 
ed, so that my sister was now the only object of 
my anxiety: I was preparing to take horse to go 
and meet her, when I heard a great noise of 
horses approaching, and the draw bridge let down. 
It was she accompanied by our principal! warroirs. 
I flew towards my sister; she was dejected and 
D 2 
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in pain, but her looks bespoke resignation and 
, composure: she received me if not with affection, 
vat at least with kindness. I conducted her to her 
| chamber; she went to bed: a surgeon examined 
her wounds (for she had seyveral,) and he assured 
me that I need not be uneasy. She shewed mea 
wound which she had received in the thigh, say- 
ing that it was inflicted in the heat of the battle 
by the hand of Roquelaure, adding, with a sarcas- 
tic smile :-— this will not draw any tears from his 
eyes /”—-and, without giving me time to reply, 
she ordered me to retire. I offered to sit up with 
her, but she drily repeated her order to go to bed, 
and I obeyed. I had got to the door of her chamber, 
when she called me back and looked me full in the 
face. * You must be very uneasy, I suppose,” said 
she, “ about poor Brégi.” “ He is not wounded, 
1 understand.” ‘ I donot know, but he fought 
with such intrepidity that he can scarcely help 
being so; at any rate he is a prisoner, and in the 
power of anenemy, of arival.” “ On that very 
account he will be the better treated.” What 
an opinion you have of that man! Beware of 
him-—but now go, leave me.”’, So saying she drew 
her curtain, F answered only with a deep sigh, 
and retired. _ I was so agitated that I hadno hopes 
of being able to sleep a wink all night, and threw 
myself, without undressing, upon my bed, At 
six inthe morning my maid entered my chamber, 
crying out that Brégi was come. I ran imme- 
diately into the passage, where I met Brégi,.and 
went with him into a room.—He informed me that 
Roquelaure, when he learnt his name, and that 
he was on the eve of marriage with me, had in- 
stantly set him at liberty, and refused every kind 
of ransom.* This magnanimous foe,” con- 
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tinued Brégi, “has blended with this generous 
procedure a chivalrous gallantry which augments 
its merit. Here 1s a note, which he requested 
me to deliver to you.” At these words, moved 
to the very bottom of my soul, I took the paper 
with a trembling hand, and read as follows :— 

“ ] restore to you the man whom yon love! I 
will not be the disturber of happiness, a, jewel 
very rarely met with in the toilsome pilgrimage of 
this dreary life, in which so many anguished 
hearts groan without hope and without consola- 
-tion. ‘That you may both enjoy uninterrupted 
happiness, is the sincere wish of 


ROQUELAURE.” 


Just as I had finished reading this affecting 
note, a servant came to tell us that my sister, 
having heard of Brégi’s return, desired to see us 
both; we therefore repaired to her apartment. I 
perceived an alteration in her looks, which struck 
me, but the surgeon entertained no apprehensions. 
She questioned Brégi, who repeated the account 
which he had given me, adding a great many 
other circumstances. ‘I must confess,” continued 
he, “that Inever saw.aman for whom I felt so 
much esteem: in his whole person there is a dig 
nity which bespeaks the elevation of his soul, 
and at the same time a tincture of melancho- 
ly and a tenderness which, are powerfully in- 
teresting. He spoke to me concerning you,” 
said Brégi, turning to me, “and of the pain he 
suffered on account of the accident to which you 
had nearly fallen a victim. I told him that you 
had perfectly recovered from it; he replied he 
knew that, because he had taken the necessary 
precautions to be informed of your condition. 
He repeated thatafter such an event, he consider- 
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ed it his duty to seize an opportunity of render- 
ing youa service; but he particularly desired me 
to assure you that even supposing this unlucky 
accident had never happened, he should not haye 
hesitated to send back to you the husband of your 
choice. In short, I never witnessed such kind- 
ness, such generosity. I could not help observ- 
ing how deeply I regretted that he was engaged 
in'so bad a cause. “I shall forsake it,” replied 
he, “ as soon as I cando so with honour; I have 
promised I would, and this engagement I hold 
sacred.” 

During this relation, every word of which 
penetrated tothe bottom of my heart, the agita- 
tion of my unhappy sister was inexpressible ;.I 
observed her several times change colour. Not- 
withstanding the too lively interest which I took 
in this recital, I could have wished it had been in 
my power to silence Brégi, who was at length in- 
terruped by my sister. Without doubt,” said 
she, while her feelings frequently checked her 
utterance, “ he could not speak to you concerning 
me but with horror ?”—“ By no means,” answer- 
ed Brégi; “nay, he even highly admires your 
courage: hecalls you a heroine; but he knows 
that you hate him,”—“ That I hate him !”—“Yes, 
and indeed you are wrong: it is carrying the spi- 
rit of party to too great lengths.”—At this moe 
ment the surgeon entered, felt my sister’s pulse, 
and told us that she was feverish, and that our 
conversation did her harm. Alas! I knew it but 
too well already. He sentus out of her cham- 
ber. I got rid of Brégi, under the pretext that 
having passed a sleepless night I had need of rest. 
I ran and shut myself ina closet, where, without 
molestation, I could give a free vent to my sor- 
rows. For more than an hour I shed bitter tears, 
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without One single distinct idea. Iwas deeply 
sensible of my misfortunes: their weight oppres- 
sed me the more a I had never yet had courage 
to look them in the face, but shrunk from the 
very thoughts of them. At length I prebed my 
heart, and there I founda guilty and insensate 
passion for an object from whom every thing con- 
curred to separate me, and that too when I had 
phghted my faith to another !—Each succeeding 
reficction awgravated my distress. I was the ri- 
val of a sister, a benefactress, whom her jealousy 
would perhaps consign tothe tomb.—How was 
I tosooth her misery, raised as it was to the high- 
est pitch! My presence was hateful to her; I 
was afraid of speaking to her; she refused my at- 
tentions; I had neitheft guide nor adviser.—In 
the midst of these melancholy reflections, I read 
Roquelaure’s note again ; and this affecting pledge 
ofa love so delicate and so generous aggravated 
my gricf, by increasing my gratitude and my ad- 
miration. ‘O Roquelaure!” I exclaimed, “ itis 
J—I alone; who am wrtkout hope, as well as with- 
out consolation. Thou hast nothing to reproach 
thyself with: thy noble heart was free; thou hadst 
arightto dispose ofit. hou wilt not be com- 
pelled to contract a hateful alliance; thou at least 
‘enjoyest thy generosity ; the remembrance of me 
will not be accompanied witb aught that should 
tinge thy cheek ; thou hast tasted the felicity of 
hoping for a moment, and of declaring thy senti- 
ments to the object of thy preference; finally 
elory will make thee amends worthy of thy great 
soul, while I, unhappy wretch, must conceal a cri- 
minal passion which thou shalt never have known 
of, while I shall be the prey of torments and re- 
morse, without being able to hope for thy pity.” 

‘In these painful reflections I was indulging 
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when the surgeon came to inform me that he be- 
gan to be uneasy at the. state of my sister, and 
that her fever began to assume an alarming cha- 
racter: he added that she was enquiring for me. 
{I wentto her immediately. She sent away her 
women, and desired me to sit down within the 
curtains of her bed. She was so oppressed that 
it was some moments before she could speak: at 
length she asked me if I had preserved Roque- 
laure’s note, [replied that I stiil had it. What!” 
exclaimed she, “ when you have plighted your 
faith to another !’"——“ Brégi himself has read the 
note, which was not sealec.”—“ Brégi has read it ! 
but was he aware of its real signification ? For the 
rest, youare still free; and ifyour heart is changed, 
if you feel disinclined to the match, you may still 
break it off; as your guardian, [ allow and autho- 
rize you to do it.” These words she uttered with 
an effort which proved to me how dear this kind 
of indu'gence and generosity cost her.—“ No!” 
cried I, “no, I will keep my word. The chap- 
lain can leave his room; to-morrow, the first 
thing inthe morning, I will marry Brégi!’—_At 
these words my sister threw both her arms about 
my neck, and pressed me with transport to her 
bosom, Our tears mingled together. This mo- 
ment, which irrevocably fixed my fate, and de- 
stroyed the happiness of my whole future life, 
was nevertheless productive of some satisfaction 
tame. Ihad given my unfortunate sister the 
only consolation which she could possibly receive. 
[ felt my resolution strengthened, and my grief 
become less poignant; and such will always be 
the happy fruits ofa virtuous sacrifice. Ina few 
minutes my sister, inclining her face towards my 
ear, whispered: “I should like to see his writ- 
ing.” Thad no difficulty to guess that she wish- 
ed to read Roquelaure’s note. I took it from my 
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bosom and gave itto her. Her’ hands trembled 
so violently that she could scarcely hold it. She 
read it more than once to herself, and then return- 
ed it wet with hertears. I took it and tore itin 
pieces. “ Ah! what are you doing ?” cried she. 
s¢ It is my duty,” answered I, “to forget its con- 
tents; to think of them to-morrow would be a 
crime. Brégi shall be my husband.” QO, my 
dear girl!” she exclaimed, “ that I had possessed 
the same command over myself! In that case I 
should not now be the victim of a passion which is 
hurrying me tothe grave. No positive duty in- 
deed forbade it ; but it was such as reason could 
not approve. Instead of banishing a dangereus 
idea from my imagination, I suffered myself to 
be absorbed by it. I made it the subject of all my 
reveries, and of the most chimerical hopes. 

“I had seon but one single thought, to which 
all my plans and all my actions were subordinate ; 
my sensibility was inflamed, my reason clouded ; 
all the other soft affections which had tili then 
constituted the delight ofmy life, were weaken- 
ed ; nay, I imagined that they were wholly extin- 
guished in my heart, because I compared them 
with that impetuous passion which there reigned 
with sovereign sway. Lastly, a cruel jealousy 
‘infinitely aggravated my pangs. You have just 
dispelled its most tormenting fears ; and now I 
fee] that I slandered my heart, when I fancied that 
I had ceased to Jove you. Ah! may the specta- 
cle ofa vehement passion, and of the injustice 
and evils which it produces, be at least a whole- 
some lesson to you; and be assured that it is im- 
posible for a female to fall into this species of in- 
sanity except by an inexcusable weakness, and 
when she has made no effort to retain the command 
over herself.” Deeply affected while listening to 
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this painful andimpressive confession, I embraced 
my sister, and offered every consolation that my 
tenderness could suggest. She seemed to grow 
more composed ; and I flattered myself that this 
conversation, by soothing her sorrows, would con- 
tribute to her recovery. 

Fromthat moment I determined to banish Ro- 
quelaure from my memory for ever: to think, 
thenceforward, of nothing but the good qualities 
of Bregi and my duty ; to avoid being left alone 
with my own heart; above all, to shun indolence, 
and to throw myself into the arms of religion, who 
strengthens the weak, whoblesses pure intentions, 
and whose divine precepts are capable of supply- 
ing the want of experience, by preserving us from 
that levity which leads us into errors. 

‘The next mcrning I rose at the first dawn of 
day, and inquired concerning my sister. I was 
told that she had passed a bad night, but had been 
asleep aboutan hour. I had the preceding even- 
ing, communicated my intentions to Brégi, who, 
overjoyed came to conduct me to the,chapel, My 
dejection, and the redness of my eyes, afflicted, 
but witheut surprising him, My sister’s condi- 
tion might but too well account for the extreme 
depression of my spirits.—I went to the foot of 
the altar to pronounce the irrevocable vow! 1 
promised from the bottom of my soul, attach- 
ment and constancy: religion required nothing 
more. I prayed that I might be happy; or in 
other words for peace of heart and virtue. 

On leaving the chapel, we went to my sister 
and presented my husband to her, She received 
me’ with open arms; her caresses gave me pain. 
This was the first emotion that I had to stifle in the 
recesses of my heart.—But this unfortunate sis- 
ter soon engaged my whole attention.—She con- 
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tinued to grow visibly worse; and a physician, 
whom I sent for the first day, and who only came 
that morning, declared that she was in danger. 
My grief was inexpressible; but it was infinitely 
heightened, when the same evening, the physi- 
cian told us he had no hopes of saving her life. 
She desired that the sacraments might be ad- 
Ministered, and received-them with the most 
impressive piety, I passed the night in her 
chamber. An hour before day-iight she wrote a 
few lines, She thenordered all the attendants to 
leave the room; and, calling me, directed me to 
sit down, and listen to what she should say. . She 
held in her hand a small crucifix, of which the 
cross was lapis lazuli, enriched with diamonds, 
and the Christ of gold. This she shewed to me 
saying, “I have disposed of this crucifix, which 
was given me by our mother. Roquelaure will 
renounce his errors!—-Promise me to send him 
this crucifix with that paper'’”—As she uttered 
these words, she delivered to mea note, which 
she ordered metoread. It was as follows: 


“Inafew moments I shall be no more 1 A. 
consolatory presentiment, a sudden light, niitigate 
for me all the horrors of death! You will soon 
~abjure your fatal errors. O Roquelaure! the 
Wishes of the dying are sacred. Let the first 
profession of faith, on your conversion, be pro- 
nounced at the foot of this cross, upon which J} 
shall presently exhale my last breath 1” 


After reading this note, I fell on my knees, sheds / 
ding a torrent of tears. My sister took both my 
hands in her’s, and pressed them to her heart with 
the warmest affection. I solemnly promised to 
fulfil her last injunctions: she embraced and bies- 
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sed me: she energetically recommended my hap- 
piness to Bregi; and from thatmoment every thing 
in her announced perfect composure and resignas 
tion, Inafew minutes she expired, in my arms. 

My grief knew no bounds ; religion alone was 
capable of moderating its excess, Brégi under 
took the melancholy duty of paying the last ho- 
nours to my uufortunate sister, in the funeral 
ceremonies there. was a pomp and a singularity 
which drew together all the persons of conse- 
quence in Auvergne, who, moreover owed this 
homage to her memory for the courage which 
she had displayed in delivering the province from 
the violence and depredations of the rebels, All 
the warriors whom love and hope had armed in 
the good cause, and assembled under its banners, 
appeared in the procession: a crown of laurel 
and her sword were laid uponthe coffin. Onthe 
marble monument was engraved a Latin inscrip- 
tion, to this effect : 

“She was at once the example and the model 
of pure virgins, of virtuous wives, and of imtre- 
pid warriors.” 

Meanwhile I was not unmindful of the order 
which she had given me when expiring; but 
how was itto be executed? I was determined 
to have no direct communication with Roque- 
laure; and besides I knew that he had left the 
province. After mature reflection, I thought it 
best to employ Brégi to execute this sacred ine 
junction. I acquainted him with the secret of the 
unfortunate passion which my sister had conceived 
for Roquelaure ; and delivered to him the note 
and the crucifix. Brégi thought it perfectly 
natural that my sister should have carefully con- 
cealed a passion which would have inflamed the 
hatred of so many rivals devoted to her service, 
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and who had been taught to hope that she would 
not chuse a husband except out of their number. 
He promised that he would find means to trans- 
mit, in secret, to Roquelaure, this affecting and 
sacred piedge of such an ill-fated passion, He 
was of opinion that the peace would bring Roque- 
laure to Paris and to court; and as we were also 
to be there ina short time, it was determined 
that we should wait, 

My sister had left me her whole fortune. Bu- 
siness detained us sear two months im Auvergne 3 
but at length we’set out for Paris. We went to 
take leave of M. D***, whose mansion I could 
not visit without emotion. Passing near the ditch 
where I had gathered the flowers and received 
the wound, I perceived with surprise, that on the 
spot had been erected a pillar of white marble, 
with this inscription :—In expiation of an invo- 
duniary crime, and to found a perfretual memorial, 
there will be given at this place, every year, on the 
Bih of Sepiember, at eleven o’ciock in the morning, 
the sum of fifty crowns, and a nosegay of the 
qwiid-fiowers which grow in the ditch about this 
eolumn, to the most virtuous, most irrefiroachable, 
and poorest vilage girl of this district. Roquee 
Jaure, before his departure, had erected this pil- 
dar and provided for the continuance of the gift 
for ever. 

This ingenious contrivance, and this affecting 
recollection, revived in my heart sentiments yet 
scarcely stifled, Brégi designed to spend a few 
days at the house of M. D***; but I dissuaded 
him from that.intention.. The place renewed im- 
pressions that were extremely painful; and each 
moment seemed toaggravate my perturbation and 
chagrin. We proceeded thence to Aurillac; 
there we saw the renowned Guy de Veire,; who, a 
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few years before, having been chosen by the in- 
= . habitants, from amone the lowest class of the 
We peopic, to defend the town against the Calvinists, 
saved it by his courage; and was ennobled for his 
meritorious conduct on this occasion* 

The treaty between Henry III. and the king of 
it Navarre did not put an end to the war amongst 
alithe parties: some yet continued inarms. Ro- 

queiaure joined that of the king, and obtained a 
commission inthe corps commanded by the brave 
Lanoue, into which Bregi likewise entered.  Be- 
ing continually in the company of Roquelaure, he 
assured him of the high-esteem which he had con- 
ceived for him, and eagerly sought his friendship. 
With equai en notion and astonishment Roquelaure 
redeived the crucifix and my sister’s. note from 
his hands. When I first delivered these to Brégi, 
I positively declared to him, that, considering Ro- 
quelaure as the cause of my. unfortunate sister’s 
death, it would be impossible for me to endure the 
sightof him; that I could not even hear his name 
uttered without pain, and that I was determined 
never to admit him into my house. Brégi was 
grieved at this resolution ; but told me he had 
perceived that I harboured this kind of .resent- 
mcut, which he thought unjust, since Roquelaure 
had mei a to reproach himself with : “ Never- 
theless,’ added he, “ I wilimotlay you under any 
constraint; IT will not bring Roquelaure to you, and 
will avoid all mention of him in your presence.” 

A few mouths afterwards Llearned with sor- 

row that we Were likely to have more fighting, 
enry Il], appointed Lanoue to the command 

of two thousand men under the duke de Longue- 

ville. But the supplies-of money failed; Las 
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noue flew to Compiegne: the tradesmen refused 
to deliver the provisions and stores which he 
wanted to throw into Senlis on any other terms 
than for ready money, Lanoue applied to some 
of the farmers of the revenue,and from them also 
he received a denial. “ Well, well,” said he, “ then 
I must defray the expence myself: let those keep: 
their money who value it more than honour,” 
Lanoue actually mortgaged all his estates to raise 
the necessary supplies, Iam fond of recording 
such anecdotes, because they are particularly 
characteristic of our nation; among the French 
the most generous disinterestedness always goes 
hand in hand with the most distinguised valour; 
and yet Henry Ili. the prince who was thus 
served, was neither possessed nor was worthy of 
the love of his subjects. But what signifies it? 
in amonarchy ought not every man of honour to 
support the throne ? ;How many actions of this 
kind have we not witnessed. We had already 
seen marshal de Brissac, who commanded in 
Piedmont, mortgage and sell his estates, break 
off the marriage of his daughter, and apply her 
dowry to the purpose of paying the troops, and 
_ of reimbursing the merchants, who upon his word 
had advanced supplies. We have since. seen the 
virtuous Suily cut down and sell his timber in or- 
der to provide for the expences of the war, and a 
Crillon, a Bassompierre, and many other illustri- 
ous warriors, offer and give all that they possessed 
in times of urgent public distress, (5) 

Meanwhile frequent skirmishes took place be- 
fore Senlis. Roquelaure, who at Paris had re= 
ceived the demonstrations of friendship and the 
advances of Brégi, if not with coldness, at least 
with extreme reserve, never-quitted him in battle, 
and watched oyer his welfare with all the affection 
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of the most intimate friend. I had remained at 
Paris, a prey to anxieties the more afflicting, as I 
durst not more than half avow them to myself, I 
had the tenderest friendship for Brégi: this at- 
tachment and duty would speedily have triumphe 
ed over an unfortunate’ sentiment, had not every 
thing, by an unaccountable fatality, conspired to 
recall incessantly to my mind, andto exhibit in 
the most interesting points of view, that very ob- 
ject which I was most solicitous to banish from 
iny thoughts. One day when I was shut up alone © 
in my closet, in greater agitation and uneasiness 
than ever, a servent announced the arrival of a 
messenger, who brought me the following letter 
from Brégi : 

“Towed my liberty to Roquelaure, and now 
T am indebted to him for my life, which he has 
saved at the hazard of hisown. In the late action 
he has received a very severe wound, but which, 
God be thanked, is not at all dangerous, I flatter 
myself that you will not think it strange if I shall 
henceforth .be devoted till death to this incompa- 
vable man, so magnanimous in his conduct, so 
heroic in his friendship. I should entreat you to 
overcome your aversion to the sight/of him, had he 
not himself conceived a similar repugnance, since 
he became acquainted with the sentiments which 
your unhappy sister entertained for him : because, 
as he told mec, 'e was sure you could not see him 
without pain. ImustownI have endeavoured to 
remove this idea, but in vain: I hope, however, 
that in time I shall succeed. I shall not be come 
pletely happy till I enjoy the inexpressible satis- 
faction of finding myself at home, between an 
adored wife, and a friend so worthy of my love and 
admiration.” 


This letter excited a thousandeontending senti- 
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ments. Itraised my gratitude and esteem for 
Roquelaure to the highest pitch, for I could not 
doubt that in all he did for Brégi he was influenc- 
ed: solely by a desire to promete my happiness ; 
and how was it possible not to entertain the warme 
est admiration for that heroic generosity and de- 
licacy which caused him to refuse opportunities 
ofseeing me. I was pleased mith Brégi for his 
enthusiasm and his attachment to sucha man; 
but at the same time, when I considered the se- 
cret motives of Roquelaure’s actions, I could net 
help feeling a sort of confusion, which was very 
much like remorse, when I saw Brégi dote to 
such excess upon one who in the bottom of his 
soul was his rival. When I heard him complain 
of my dislike of Roquelaure, it seemed as if we 
were both deluding him; I felt [had reason to 
be glad that I had been able to conceal my senti- 
ments from Roquelaure ; and yet I was vexed 
that he should be ignorant of them. “Were he 
acquainted with them,” thought I, “he would 
feei the higher esteem for my conduct ; all these 
paintul efforts, all these sacrifices would not be 
thrown away ; Roquelaure would admire them : 
all these tears would be less bitter, for I should 
have his pity—Besides, he would himself be less 
wretched. Oh! how can he suppose that Ican be 
insensibie to such magnanimity ! he must conse- 
quently believe me to possess an ordinary soul 
Alas ! hethinks that my heart was pre-occupied 
by a vehement passion, he, who so well knows the 
inviolabie fidelity of genuine love! My secret, 
carried to the tomb, will therefore be buried in 
the everlasting silence of death. 

These reflections rent my heart, and I found it 
every day more and more difficult to prevent them 
from obtruding themselves on my mind, 
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The genius and bravery of Lanoue soon relieved 
me from the most cruel of my alarms. The duke 
de Longueville, who had the chief command, and 
who was thoroughly sensible of the talents of La- 
noue, now matured by experience, resigned his au- 
thority to the latter, and determined to fight un- 
der him like any. other officer.* Lanoue, with 
eight hundred horse and fifteen hundred foot, de- 
feated anarmy of twelye thousand men, and saved 
Senlis. Immediately after the battle, several of- 
ficers came to him to receive his instructions. 
“ Goto M. deLongueville for orders,” said he ; 
and then went and gave back the command which 
he had lent him for a few hours. * 

How great was my satisfaction on hearing these 
happy tidings, and at the same time that Brégi 
had distinguished himself by his intrepidity, and 
that Roquelaure, in this memorable victory, had 
tlisplayed equal intelligence, talent,and valour— 
Iwas sincerely rejoiced to see my husb and 
again: I firmly resolved to think of him alone ; 
but he was incessantly talking to me of Roque- 
laure : his friendship for him had become one of 
the strongest sentiments of his heart. Ina few 
months he informed me that Roquelaure, who 
had for a year been receiving instructions in the 
truths of religion, was going to renouce the errors 
of Calvinism. Tome this circumstance afforded 
the most powerful “and. soothing consolation: 
there was every reason to believe that the great 
soul of Roquelaure had yielded to conviction alone ; 
but tome he owed,the sudden resolution of re- 
celving instruction ; but fer me he would perhaps 
never have come to this determination, or at least 
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his conversion would have been postponed toa 
much later period. it seemcdto me as if his re- 
cantation, by expiating my weakness, purified our 
sentiments of all that was criminal and profane, 
and that it for ever formed a fraternal and sacred 


tie between us. 


Brégi, being invited by him tothe 


ceremony, which was to be performed with great 
solemnity, wished to make him a present ofa 
beautiful catholic prayer-book. ‘ You have one,” 
said he to me,“ thatis truly splendid, for the 
excellence of the miniatures and the magnificence 
ef the binding: you would second the last wish- 
es of your sister by allowing me to have It to pre- 
sent to him in your name, and after all that he has 
done for me, this gift would be highly apprepri- 
ate.” This proposal was but too much in unisen 
with the secret feelings of my heart ior it to be 
possible for meto reject it. Brégi pressed me 
to write a sentence on a blank page of this book ; 
and I accordingly wrote these words from the 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy :—~ Zhou shalt 
consider in thine heart that asa man chasieneth his 
son, so the Lord thy God chastencth thee. 

Brégi, well pleased with his success, took the 
book and’set out with it for the church-where the 


_ceremony was to take place, while I shut myself 


up in my oratory; and never didI pray to God 
with greater confidence and fervour. J thought 
of Roquelaure without remorse, and without con- 
fusion: I represented his person to myself with- 
ont danger: I saw him at the foot ofthe altar: 
J heard him join me to invoke him who strength- 
ens the weak, him who imparts strength to con- 
quer the passions. Methought a divine hand 
now purified my heart, healed all its wounds, and 
restored to it the delicious tranquility of inno- 


cence. Tome Roquelaure was now but a beloved 
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brothes! “O thou, who through me art brought 
back tothe true religion,” I exclaimed, “thou 
oughtst to be thankiul to heaven for the accident 
which brought us together! I shali have cost thee 
some -sighs during the rapid course of this frail 
and transient life, but thou wiit bless mein eter- 
nity: in this world every thing has conspired to 
separate us, bat the oath whic& thou art this moe 
met pronouncing will unite us for ever in the 
abodes of bliss. Let no unworthy thought hence- 
forth mingle with such exalted ideas and profane 
so sacreda friendship, Yes, I fecithat lama 
partaker of the divine grace which God be. 
stows onthe new convert, and which thou art 
this moment receiving. The faith which thou 
embracest, the light which sheds its influence 
upon thee, operate also upon my heart; they 
raise me above myself.—Oh ! have not I also fatal 
errors to renounce !—QO, Roquelaure ! O, my bro- 
ther! I vow neyer more to think of thee but in 
the presence of God, of that supreme judge of 
the -purity of our sentiments! Yes, I will shun 
thee without a pang: I will perform, my duty 
with cheerfulness, with joy; I shall be happy 
through virtue, I shali derive ineffable satisfaction 
from the consciousaess of innocence. Far be from 
me unruly wishes, secret complaints, criminal 
and superiluous regret!—-I do more than submit, 
I embrace with transport so noble a destiny.” 
This enthusiasm was sincere, and it had an 
extraordinary influence on my sentiments. and 
situation. IfI have since felt some secret emo- 
tions which it has been my duty to repress, it has 
at least cost me but little to stifle them, and they 
haye never disturbed the happiness of my dnion 
with Brégi. From that moment I made it my 
whole study to please my husband, and to strengths 
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en the esteem which was due to his excellent 
qualities. An infallible’ method of kindling in our 
bosoms an ardent attachment to those whom duty 
commands us to ilove isto devote ourselves to 
their happiness: we soon conceive an affection 
for objects which engage our constant attention; 
to bestow this constant attention we must be con- 
tinually thinking of thera; and how is it possible 
to forbear loving when we excite profound gratis 
tude, and deserve that return? 

As soon as the ceremony of Roquclaure’s re- 
eantation was over, Brégi came back tome. He 
told me that Roquelaure had received my prayere 
book with extreme emotion, and desired him to 
say that he would read a prayer init every day, 
and would keep it most carefully as long as he 
lived Brégi added that Roquelaure during the 
whole ceremony had displayed the sincerest piety 
and devotion. I thanked God from the bottom of 
my soul, and secretly commended inyself for 
having for the first time heard Roquelaure’s name: 
utiered without pain and agitation. 

Some time afterwards Brégi conceived the idea 
ef procuriug Roquelaure a very advantageous 
establishment, by bringing about a match between 
him and a young widow, Madame de L***, who 

-was afriend of mine, and possessed an immense 
iortune. IT approved the plan. Madame de [*** 
was a woman of illustrious birth, great beauty, 
and irreproachable character, [| undertook te 
speak to her concerning Roquelaure; | related 
to her all that he had done for Brégi, I succeed- 
edn interesting her to such a degree, that she 
was anxious to see him, and soon confessed that 
if she were beloved by him she should prefer 


him to every othesman with whom she was_ac- 
quainted, 
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Brégi, who was delighted to think how agreeas 
bly he should surprize his friend, had not come 
municated our design to him; but when the busi- 
ness was sufficiently matured, he proposed to me 
to speak to her; “ For I know Roquelaure,” cone 
tinued he: “ the fortune of Madame de L***, and 
the advantages of this alliance, will not be suffi- 
cient inducements with him, Exclusively of the 
austerity of his principles, and the delicacy of his 
sentiments, I know that he is strongly attached 
to liberty, and that he will never | sacrifice it fora 
woman for whose virtues and whose character he 
has not a profound esteem. Madame de L*** is 
your friend; you are more intimate with her than 
Tam; it is therefore your province to pronounce 
her panegyric, and you alone can fix the determi- 
nation of Roquelaure. Consider, moreover, that 
you cannot refuse the visits of the husband of your 
friend.” No, certainly,” I replied, “when he is 
so; but this match is yet uncertain, and asI am 
thoroughly convinced that such an interview 
would be useless, because youmay Say every thing 
that I can, relieve me from the pain of unnecessa- 
rily seeing a man to-whom I ascribe the death of 
my sister. J esteem him, and am sincerely inte- 
rested in his welfare : but his presence would re- 
vive disagreeable recollections, and give me real 
pain.” Brégi urged mé no farther ; his resolution 
was taken. He left me, and went straight to Ro- 
quélaure. He assured him that I wished to speak 
with him immediately on an affair of importance, 
Roquelaure, surprised and confounded, in vain 
enquired what I could want: Brégi hurried him 
away, and brought him to me. 

How great was my. surprise when my door 
opened abruptly, and Brégi suddenly entered, fol- 
lowed by Roquelaure, At this unexpected ap- 
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pearance my heart palpitated with such violence 
that I thought T should have fainted ; I attempted 
to rise, but fell back on my chair, « Ah! Brégi,” 
exclaimed Roquelaure, “ you have deceived me; 
she did not want me: she did not expect me.’”— 
With these words he turned back, and was going 
towards the door, when Brégi detained him. I 
could not endure the idea that he should attribute 
the state in which he saw me to ‘antipathy, and 
perhaps to the most unjust and extravagant ha- 
tred: this idea gave me fresh strength, and | cal- 
led him back. “ Believe me said I, “ notwith- 
standing the painful recollections whieh your pre- 
sence renews, notwithstanding acute regret oc- 
casioned by the unhappy end of a sister anda 
bencfactress, [am deeply sensible how much | 
owe you, and share the gratitude and all the sen- 
timents of your friend.”—Brégi was delighted 
with the peaceful tenor of this address, for which 
he tenderly thanked me. His thanks made me 
blush, and threw me into: as much. confusion as 
ever. I looked trembling at Roquelaure; our 
eyes met, and the expression of his made me shud- 
der. He turned pale, and rested against the 
chimney-piece. In this moment, which it is im- 
possivle to describe, I was overpowered by an 
inexpressible feeling of mingled confusion, re- 
morse, and secret joy.—It seemed as if 1 had ree 
vealed every thing, as if Roquelaure had heard 
and answered.me. I was confounded and over- 
whelmed. Brégi resumed to assure Roquelaure 
that after this first interview I should-not be so 
strange. “No, no,” replied Roquelaure, “ther: 

are impressions, which time cannot weaken.” I 
made a violent effort over myself to interi upt this 
conversation, and reminded Bréei that i: was time 

to inform his friend of our topes aud plans in ree 
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gardtohim. Upon this Brégi explained the bu- 
siness in a long address, to which I added a high 
panegyric on Madame de L***, Roquelaure 
listened to us with icy coldness; then addressing 
me, “ May I venture, madam,” said he, with 
mingled emotion and earnestness, “to ask if this 
strange idea originated with you!” J was thun- 
derstruck, and had not power to reply, ‘* No,” 
said Brégi, “it was I who first conceived the idea; 
but why do you think it strange ?”—“ Because I 
have told you a thousand times that I have an in- 
vincible aversion to marriage.”~—“ But consider 
the beauty of Madame de L***, her virtues, her 
fortune !"—“ I have made up my mind never to 
marry.”—“ You are so young, my friend ; atyeur 
age such a resolution cannot be irreyocable.”——“ I 
shall never change it. I have devoted my life to my 
country, to friendship ; I have placed all my hap- 
piness in a good conscience, and in the esteem of 
those I Jove.-—While fortune affords me opportu- 
nities of performing useful actions, or making 
generous sacrifices, my existence will not be bur- 
densome to me, Is it not a thousand times more 
gratifying to be content with yourself than to en- 
joy the favours of fortune together with a heart 
into which you dare not penetrate, and are afraid 
to examine ‘—My happiness is not subject to the 
caprices of chance; it is independent as my 
mind : my will determines and fixes it for ever ; 
for no human event can prevent us from diving and 
thinking virtuously.”—At these words, uttered 
with the expression of the most profound sensi- 
bility, involuntary tears flowed from my eyes; 
and the admiration which extorted them was ofa 
character so exalted and so pure that I felt no 
embarrassment on account of them. Brégi was 
equally affected, and Roquelaure, who was him- 
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self moved, paused, and looked atus both. Alter 
a moment’s silence, he rose, came up to me, and 
with an agitation which alarmed me, “ Farewell, 
madam,” said he, “farewell! It is most gratify- 
ing to me to carry away the remembrance of your 
heart-felt favours, but I- will not abuse your 
gencrous sensibility, and I think I can give you no 
stronger proof of my gratitude than in depriving 
myself of the pleasure of ever secing you again.” 
Without wait ng for my answer, he hastily with- 
drew, and was followed by Brégi. 

For several days the image of Roquelaure 
haunted me incessantly. Ihad continually bee 
fore my eyes that elegant and majestic figure, 
that interesting face, in which were expressed all 
the emotions of a tender and magnanimous heart. 
All his words engraved upon my membdry seeme- 
-1 to have erased from it every other idea--those 
ingenious words whose real meaning was to me 
so iinpresive. I fancied that I still heard the in- 
flexions of his voice. I succeeded at length, by 
keeping myself constantly employed, 1n banishing 
these cherished recollections; but they were not 
so dangerous for me as might be imagined. Ro- 
quelaure’s magnanimity awakened in me a useful 
emulation; to raise my ideas to that elevation, to 
that sublimity of virtue, was to approach nearer 
to him. Ino longer represented himto myself 
under the character of an impassioned lover; I 
beheld in him only an enlightened judge, a gene- 
rous friend, and a patern of human perfection. 
The happiness and glory of resembling and equal- 
ling him rendered the greatest sacrifices easy to 
me, and the inexpressible satisfaction of admiring 
him with enthasiasm consoled me under all vexa- 
tions. Oh! how easy it is to strengthen ourselves 
in virtue, when we find in what we love that hap- 
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py conformity of ideas, sentiments and principles ! 
With what alacrity we can advance in this noble 
career, when a beloved object precedes and in- 
vites us to follow in it. 

Roquelaure by his conduct acquired new claims 
tomy gratitude. Brégi, with an excellent heart 
anda thousand good qualities, had the misfortune 
to be passionately attached to gaming: and 
though our fortune was large, yet this ruinous 
propensity had, during the three years that we 
iad been married, considerably deranged our af- 
fairs. 

One day when Brégi was with Roquelaure ina 
house where a party of gamblers was assembled, 
he joined them; ani in spite of the remonstrance 
es of his friend, who never engaged in games 
of chance, he persisted, played all night, and lost 
fifty thousand francs, for the payment of which he 
gave his word. Roquelaure remained with him 
ull the party broke up ; when Brégi, overwhelmed 
With despair, returned home, and could not cons 
ceal from me his extreme embarrassment. He 
had promised to pay within twenty-four hours; he 
had no money, and we agreed to mortagage an 
estate, and to have recourse to money-brokers, in 
order to obtain that sum immediately. 

Brégi was deeply sensible of this last indiscre- 
tion, which could not fail to produce the total dee 
rangement of ouraffairs. I didnot reproach him, 
but continued silent: he was overwhelmed with 
deep dejection, whena letter was brought him 
from Roquelaure. He read it hastily with ex- 
treme emotion, his eyes filled with tears ; he rose 
and gave me the letter, saying : * Read it, and 
see if there exists a friend who can be compared 
with that! Iam going to him to sign the irrevo- 
calle promise which he desires.” At these words 
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Brégi withdrew, and I read the letter, which was 
as follows : 

“ Your debt is paid, and I have inclosed you 
the receipt. The state of my finances is such 
that I have no occasion for that sum, and you 
would disoblige me exceedingly if you think of 
returning itin less thanthree years, Let me in- 
treat you, my cear Brégi, to make one reflection ; 
you have a. most generous and tender heart, and. 
a fortune superior to mine, and yet it would not be 
in your power to render a service of this kind to 
your best friend, or to make a prompt and useful 
sacrifice in these troublesome times to your king 
and country! Think seriously of this, and you will 
cease to be a gamester, You have told mea 
thousand times that there is nothing in the world 
which you would not be capable of doing for my 
sake. Well then, my dear Brégi I will put you 
to the test ; give me your word of honour that you 
will from this moment and forever abstain from 
games of chancc, and my gratitude shall be as livee 
ly and sincere as the friendship which I have vowe 
ed to you for life.” 

This letter made me doubly happy, both inthe 
tranquility which it assured to me, and in the sa- 
-tisfaction of owing it to the noble and virtuous Re- 
quelaure, Brégi actually entered intoa solemn 
engagement never toplay again, andhe kept his 
word with the most scrupulous fidelity. 

Fresh troops and fresh misfortunes obliged 
Henry III. to retire precipitately from Paris : he 
fled to Chartres, and the duke of Guise, being 
left sole master of Paris, ruled there with despo- 
tic sway.* A venerable old man, whose name 
will never die, Achille de Harlay, first president 
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of the parliament, havirg to the very last continued 
true to his sovereign, enforced the sacred pre- 
cepts of duty and virtue, amidst the shouts and 
menaces of the seditious; and with the same com- 
posure and energy as when the whole nation ap- 
plauded his masculine eloquence with all the 
transports of deserved admiration, having positive- 
ly refused to fly when he might easily have escap- 
ed, he returned to his house, when he found it im- 
possible to gaina hearing, and was obliged to 
leave the hall, the doors of which were fastened 
by the factious. This great man calmly retired to 
his garden, under the persuasion that his enemies 
would follow and murder him there, conceiving 
that they durst not kill him in the streets for fear 
of the people, by whom he was equally beloved 
and revered, Allat once he heared the doors of 
his house open with a loud noise, and a great 
number of armed men enter; it was the duke 
ef Guise, who, with‘a numerous retinue, was come, 
according to his own expression,Zo fray hima vi- 
sit, ‘The president perfectly understood them ; 
he was half way down an alley ; but without turn- 
ing his head or quickening his pace, he proceeded 
tothe end of it before he turned back. He then 
slowly advanced, with his hands behind him, anda 
look of the utmost serenity and dignity. The 
duke of Guise, who ardently desired to corrupt 
him (which the head of a party always thinks he 
can do,) hastily went forward to meet him, and 
paid him the most flattering compliment. Harlay 
listened with unchanged countenance, and replied 
in these memorable words; “’Tisa great pity 
when the servant supplants the master ; for the 
rest, my soul belongs to God, my heart to my s0- 
vereion, andmy body is in the power -ef wicked 
men ; let them do with 1t what they please*.” Hay- 
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ing thus spoken, he c@ntinued his walk with the 
same composure as before. The duke was pe- 
trified ; he was not destitute of greatness ofsoul ; 
his admiration got the better of his resentment, 
andthe life of the greatest magistrate of France 
was spared{, 

The year following, Friar Ange ‘de Joyeuse, 
who had once displayed such valour in the mili- 
tary profession, quitted his convent, and went at 
the head of his monks to implore Henry III. to 
resume the noble functions of king. This ex- 
traordinary deputation gave a momentary impulse 
to that unfortunate monarch ; but he speedily re- 
verted to his naturnal indolence. 

Friar Ange, instigated by his opinions ‘and 
his conscience, not by ambition, to return 
to a military life, eminently proved that re- 
ligion and piety, insistead of diminishing great 
courage, only tend on the contrary to exalt it, He 
received the staff of marshal of France from the 
victorious hands of Henry IV. ; and almost imme- 
diately afterwards buried his glory in eternal soli- 
tude ; he returned to his convent and never left it 
more. 

We were still at Paris, and I sometimes visited 
one of my female friends .at her country-house in 
thé vicinity of that city. The garden of. this 
house communicated by means ofa little gate 
with the park of the fashionable countess of S***, 
Iwas averse from forming an acquaintance with 
this lady, whose character was somewhat equivo- 
cal; but Brégi, attracted as he said by the charms 


* Historical. 

+ Historical. A magistrate of an illustrious family (the 
first president Molé) afterwards displayed, during the re- 
gency of Anne of Austria, thesame courage, the same vit 
tes, and the same heroic fidelity to his sovereign. 
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of the situation, paid her frequent visits. Roquee 
laure, who had become the guardian angel of Bré- 
gi, went thitheralso to take care of his friend ina 
house which to him appeared in every point of 
view dangerous. 

One night, about twelve o’clock, Brégi told me 
that he was going to spend an hour with the count- 
ess; who was giving a little entertainment, to 
which he was invited. He accordingly left me 
in considerable haste. Every body in our house 
was in bed, andas the night was excessively hot, 
I felt inclined, as soon as Brégi was gone, to take 
a breath of air,and went down stairs into the gar- 
den. AsI passed the little gate, I observed that 
it was half opened. It must have flown open 
again after he pulled it to, without his perceiving 
it: he had the key ofit,in his pocket. Froma 
motive of curiosity, I determined to take advane 
tage of his carelessness, passed through the gate 
and entered the park of the countess of S***, It 
was not large, so that Isoon reached the end of 
it: there I saw aniron gate leading to the court, 
beyond which was the house. .The gate was shut, 
and I remarked with surprise that all was quiet 
and silent, and that no lights were to be seer in the 
house. Where then, thought I, are they making 
this entertainment to which Brégi is inyited ? 
Without bestowing any farther thought on this 
contradictory circumstance, I determined to re- 
turn by the way I,had come, and to keep along by 
the wallthat I might not lose myself in the park, 
where I had never been before. I had to pass 
through a long alley, bordered on one side by the 
wall, and onthe other by a hedge of horn-beam. All 
at once I heard some one speaking behind this 
hedge, and advancing as softly as possible on tip- 
toc, and listening at the same time, I recognized 
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the voices of Brégi and Roquelaure. I stopped 
with an emotion which it is impossible to des- 
eribe. They were seated ona bench, conversing’ 
with the greatest earnestness, and I overheard the 
foilowing dialogue. 

“ Dont put yourself in a passion, my dear Bré- 
gi; we can’t settle the.matter so well while we 
are walking: all I request.is that you would give 
me a quarter of an hour's attention.” « Pray 
put an end to your foolery: you have the key of 
the gate, I tell you.” ‘Suppose I have, what 
then?” «TJ want to get into the house.’’. & f 
know it, and I mean to do you a service in pre« 
venting you.” Upon my word, it is too much! 
notwithstanding all the gratitude I owe you, I 
will never submit to such tyranny, I protest.” 
“ Listen to me for two minutes without inter- 
rupting me, and then if you require it I will give 
you the key.” Well then, make haste.” “TI 
this morning heard the countess of S*** make 
an appointment to meet her. to night at twelve; 
did she not tell you.” “ She has something par- 
ticular to say. I promised to come, and I will 
keep my word,” ‘ Hitherto you have maintained 
the character of a manof honour, and to speak 
plainly, with the wife whom heaven has given 
you, there is no great merit in that. If you, go 
to that woman, and hear what she has to say, you 
will ruin your morals, your principles and your 
peace of mind.” I] can solemnly assure you 
that it is no improper assignation ;: she is in great 
trouble, and wishes to opc . her heart to me, and 
ask my advice.’ Open her heart to you!— 
Ask the advice ofa person ten-years younger than 
herself! She wants to seduce you, that’s her 
object. She hates your wife, who keeps her at 
a distance; she is envious of her youth, her 
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beauty, her unspotted reputation (for vice is the 
natural enemy of yiriue ;) she flatters herself 
that she shall destroy her happiness. And would 
you be so base as to second these black designs, 
and to sacrifice an incomparable wife to a woman 
of the loosest principles?” No, Roquelaure ; 
I love my wife alone, and I protest that I never 
said a single word to the countess of §*** which 
exceeded the limits of mere politeness, and that 
she never talked to me of any thing but confidence 
and friends hip. Nay, more, I really,think that 
she is deeply in love with you."—-Here Roque- 
Jaure burst into a loud laugh and then rejoined: 
“Jtis true, she began to try the effect of her ars 
tifices upon me, but you saw in what manner I 
met her advances.” “ Yes, indeed with a rude- 
ness, which from a man of your breeding would 
never have been expected.” ‘This isthe way to 
treat people of her stamp when yon perceive they 
are forming schemes of seduction. For these six 
weeks she has given up all thoughts of me. I 
have again grown polite to her, and haye con- 
tinued my visits to this house where every thing 
disgusts me! solely to take care of you, and to 
watch over your happiness, which is a thousand 
eee dearer to me than you can imagine,” “Then 
you pretend to be my guardian, my tutor.” “ Just 
so, and that is the whole extent of my preten- 
sions.” “And yet you are but four years older 
thaniam. But come, I tell you again that Ma- 
dame de S*** Has something parsicnlag to say to 
me, and I give you my word, that if she is so in- 
discreet as to speak to me, ever so indirectly, of 
love, I shall not hesitate to dojmy duty.” “At 
least you would answer her without rudeness, like 
a well bred man, would you not? I give you cre- 
dit for your candour: you certainly mean all that 
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you say; but I know you too well: your easy and 
pliable disposition would yield to every thing. 
You shall not have the key.” ‘I must and will 
have it. Did you not tell me that if I persisted, 
after I had heard what you had to say, you would 
give it tome?” Yes, but permit me to adda 
word or two. Is it possible that you are not 
aware of the indecency of such a visit, be the 
pretext what it will? Consider how unseasonable 
the hour, ‘your own youth, the character of that 
woman! What after being so weak as to be 
guilty of such a violation of decorum, are you not 
afraid for yourself, and can you rationally flatter 
yourself with the hope of resisting the blandish- 
ments of a coquette so thoroughly versed in her 
art, during a long and private interview in the 
middle of the night. My dear Brégi, I have no 
other authority over you than what sincere friend- 
ship can confer—renou'ce that friendship, and 
you will no longer be subject to it. There is the 
key, take it if you please; but if you do, you wiil 
dissolve all connexion between us, and J] shall 
bid you adieu for ever!” ‘ What, threats too?” 
66 Oh, no, ’tis but a truth that I declare to you; 
this step would pierce my heart: never would I 
see you more, since you would prefer a base and 
artful woman, whom you cannot love, to sacred 
duties and a friend devotedly attached to you.” 
“Your friendship is but an insupportable tyranny ; 
you will at last require me one of these days to 
turn hermit or capuchin.” “ Here then take the 
key.” “© Tought by right, but you lead me like 
a child.” 

Here, well assured that Brégi, notwithstanding 
his vexation, would obey the dictates of reason, f 
began to think how I should get out of the park 
apain unperceiyed. I stole away as softly and as 
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expeditiously as possible, and soon reached mine 
apartment. I could not help reflecting on ail that 
I had just heard, and what a debt of gratitude I 
ewed to Roquelaure. In order to be thoroughly 
sensible of it, I represented to myself what would 
have become of Bregi, with his easy disposition, 
his warm passions, and his indiscretion, without 
so vigilant a guardian! 1 could not forget that 
Brégi owed to him not only the preservation of 
his principles, his morals, his character, and his 
fortune, which, but for Roquelaure, the baneful 
passion of gaming wou!d have totally dissipated, 
but that he likewise owed him his life, which 
Roquelaure had saved in battle at the hazard of 
his own!—What pleasure I felt in recalling to 
mind all these immense obligations! with what 
delight I considered that Roquelaure, influenced 
by a sentiment of which none but himself was ca- 
pable, had thus devoted his whole existence to 
his rival, merely to. promote my welfare! In 
spite of all that separated us, he had so far made 
himself the arbiter of my destiny as to be the 
founderand preserver of my happiness. His love, 
a profound secret to all the world besides, was in- 
cessantly displaying itself to my view in actions 
ofunparalleled generosity : I met with it in all the 
important events of my life, nay, even in the vir- 
tues of my husband, andin the harmony of our 
union, 

{ had not time that night to pursue these 
gratifying reflections. Brégi'came heme in about 
a quarter of an hour, somewhat ruffled : but by the 
next morning he had recovered his usual cheer- 
fulness: he could talk ofnothing but Roquelaure, 
his virtue, his discretion, and the good fortune of 
possessing such a friend. ‘This adventure broke 
off all intercourse between Hrégi and the count- 
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ess, and I abstained from visiting my friend any 
more, that I might keep him away from so dan- 
gerous a neighbourhood : but it was not lone be- 
fore all private interests were absorbed by the ims 
portant political events. 

After the tragic end of the unfortunate Henry 
III, Roquelaure and Brégi warmly espoused the 
cause of his successor, the magnanimous monarch 
to whom Crillon so truly said: . “Sire, you wild 
always be the king of the brave.’* 

At the period of the siege of Paris, the express 
command of Bregi, and foo state of our affairs, 
obliged me to retire to my estate In Auvergne. 
I was then twenty-two, and had been married six 
years. 

Scarcely had I reached my country seat, when 
I received tidings that completely robbed me of 
all hopes of happiness, and all consolation on this 
side of the grave !—In one of the late battles Bré- 
21 had been kilied, and Roquelaure mortally 
wounded. It was thought that I should not sure 
vive this dreadful shock. The same night, a 
burning fever and a violent delirium, suspended, 
for at least a fortnight, the consciousness of my 
misfortunes. On recovering my reason, the first 
thing I did was to send a messenger to Paris; and 
J waited his return ina state of inexpressible 
wretchedness and anxiety. He came back in 
about three weeks. Heaven still reserved forme 
an emotion of joy. A note was brought me from 
Roquelaure; Lopened it, and read these words 
in his hand-writing : 

“Tam deeply. sensible of your misfortune, and 
the loss of my friend.—He should have lived, for 
he was happy..-My wound is mortal. Iam or- 
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dered totry the waters; I prefer those of Mont 
’Or,* where I intend to die.” 

I bathed this note with my tears. Roquelaure, 
however, was still living : I considered his youth, 
and a gleam of hope broke through the gloom of 
my heart. With what painful solicitude and im- 
patience I waited for his coming! Four tedious 
months elapsed before his arrival. I went myself 
to prepare a lodging for him at Mont W’Or, and 
under the pretence of taking the waters, I fixed 
myseli there likewise. At length I saw him ar- 
rive: but how pale! how altered! he was evi- 
dently ina dying state. His wound was in the 
breast, and left no room for hope. He could ne- 
vertheless walk, and that without assistance: he 
was not in much pain, and his countenance stil] 
retained its highly interesting and amiable ex- 
pression: but he appeared so weak, his voice was 
so feeble, his step so faltering, that he seemed to 
have scarcely a few moments to live. Having 
been prepared for a month past to meet me at the 
waters, he arrived about noon, having stopped the 
preceding night ten miles from Montd@’Or. He 
came immediately to my lodgings, Extremely 
apprehensive for his sake of the consequences of 
this first interview, I had sufficient self-command 
to repress within my bosom all those feelings 
which his appearance excited. So powerful was 
his emotion at the sigh of me, that he was obliged 
to lay hold of the back ofa chair, being unable to 
suppert himself any longer.” Ireached him an 
arm-chair, and sat downeside him, without pow- 
er to speak, or to restrain my tears. Ireached 
him my hand, which‘he clasped between his, say- 
ing, in broken accents: “Your happiness had 
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become mine—you have lost it; why then should 
I regret life?” “O, Roquelaure!’ I exclaimed, 
interrupting him, “leave me not, but live to dry 
my tears: live.’—I stopped short: he looked 
stedfastly at me ; his eyes sparkled: a slight flush 
tinged his cheeks; but immediately covering his 
face with both hands: “ What!” saidhe, “de- 
ceive myself agin on the brink of the zrave !”— 
“What do you say?” cried I, hurried away by an 
irresistible emotion, “deceive yourself !—What! 
if you are assured that I love you, that1I never 
loved with passion any other than you! Ah, Ro- 
quelaure! atlength you are acquainted with the 
real sentiments of my soul.”—At these words, 
Roquelaure trembling pressed my hand to his 
heart ; “ O words,” said he, “that ought to renew 
the current of life, words that ought to disperse 
the shades of death, andall the gloomy recollections 
of past wretchedness, ye rekindle the spark of life 
that was ready to expire withinme !—I was belov- 
ed!__I did venture, at times, to suspect as much-— 
but I repelled the fond idea asthe empty phan- 
tom of a bewildered imagination.—You leve me !-— 
and I have sighed in despair, and fancied myself 
generous!——-No, I-shall not die; I feel new life 
circulate in my veins.-You love me! No, I can- 
not die!” While thus speaking his voice ace 
quired surprising strength and firmness; his 
cheeks glowed, and his eyes sparkled with the 
highest animation, I shared his illusion: [ 
imagined that love had wrought a miracle, and 
that this unexpected joyawould produce in him a 
revolution which might save his life-—I indulg- 
ed myself in the happiness of, disclosing my 
whole soul to him, and thus making myself 
amends for an absolute silence of six years, Ne- 
yertheless, this joy, which was heightened to in- 
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toxication, did not prevent me from feeling the 
yound that rankled in my heart: an inward, ater- 
ufic voice, persevering as that of remorse, cried 
without ceasing: “He cannot recover.” In vain 
i aifected security, in vain I talked of happiness; 
hing could silence this gloomy foreboding. 
We passed the whole day together: ‘he dined 
with me, and ate a little, assuring me that he felt 
quite well: his face still retained its glow, and I 
iad never seen his eyes so brilliant. As the day 
declined a sort of terror came over me, and kept 
encreasing every moment, especially at the ap- 
proach ofnight. At eight o’clock he rose’ to 
leave me: he reeled, turned pale, and putting out 
his hand as ifto feel for me, he said: “ Where 
are you /?’—I trembled, and’supported him in my 
arms: he held his hand to his eyes, and added: 
“itis nothing; only a slight dizziness; but it is 
over again,” —His servant came to fetch him, and 
he leaned uponhisarm. “ Adieu,’ said he to me, 
in a low tone; “this has been a day which makes 
denen for a long series of sorrows. Adieu,?’=— 
Are you not unwell??? Tasked him with ex- 
treme ag itation. “ No,” said he, “Tam quite well: 
don’t make yourself uneasy.”——“I am not uneasy ; 
but 1 am afraid that the vehemence of your feel- 
ings has overpowered you.”—“Promise me that 
you will go to bed.’~-“To be sure: why should 
[Tsitup? Are you unwell?”——“No, Lam happy, 
very happy.’’ “Adieu; sleep in peace—adicu—— 
adieu.” So saying he gently pressed my hand, 
and departed: feaving me in profound dejection. 
Those last words, ‘'4diew, adieu,” continued to 
ring in my ears,and made me shudder, Trem- 
bling, and ‘chilled with fear, I sunk into an arm- 
chair, where I determined to pass the night-—I 
was but too well persuaded of the afflicting 
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truth—we had each of us deceived ourselves. 
After the first paroxysm of enthusiasm, which 
had for afew moments imparted a glimmer of 
1ope, he had soon relingished these pleasing illu- 
sions, and been anxious only to conceal his suffer. 
ings, and the attack of aviolent fever. In about 
an hour, ne sent his valet to tell me that he had 
gone to bed, that he was perfectly easy, and en- 
treated me to retire torest. The concern expres- 
sed in the countenance of the messenger was not 
calculated to relieve my apprehensions.—I re- 
mained motionless, without asking him any ques- 
tion, or making any reply: he left me in haste, 
and with horror ITagain found myself alone.— 
There was a dreadful confusion in my ideas; for 
all those which I chased from my mind during the 
day returned upon me in crowds, and I would not 
dwell upon any ofthem. We lodged in different 
houses, but which were situated very near to 
one another. All at once I considered that he 
had no person about him torender any assistance 
which he might require but his valet: Iimmedi- 
ately rose, called my maid, and taking her with 
me, hastened to the next house. It was ten 
‘o’clock. We entered Roquelaure’s apartment 
without noise, and my spirits were suddenly re- 
vived whenI found that all was quiet there, and 
above all, for finding neither nurse nor physician, 
A servant, who had not yet gone to bed, told me 
that the valet had lain down beside his master, and 
that both werefast asleep. The cheerful looks of 
the man proved a‘more grateful cordial than the 
most consolatory assurances, I arranged with 
him that I would send ene of my people to sit up 
during the night, in case he should be wanted for 
any etrand, as he was perfectly acquainted with 
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the v illage and neigbourhood of the mountain. 
Before Lreturned home, I went softly and listened 
at the door of his chamber, while my heart throb- 
bed with such violence as to suspend my breath— 
In about a quarter of an hour-1 heard him cough: 
the teers trinkled from my eyes, and on my knees 
{returned thanks to the Almighty; I was shure, 
at least, that he was yet living, though, amid the 
horror of my reveries, for two hours past I had so 
often beheld him lifeless !—It seemed as if heaven 
had anew restored him to me—He lived, andI 
thought no longer of the danger of his situation, 
Still continuing to listen, I heard a slight noise 
of cups and glasses, from which I knew that he 
was drinking; he must, consequently be awake ; 
and as he neither complained ner called any 
body, I concluded that he must really be well. In 
this idea I was confirmed by the total silence 
which followed :. I had no doubt that he had fallen 
asleep again, and returned home, if not without 
anxicty, at least buoyed up by hope, 

It was now the monthof July. As I could not 
resolve .to retire to bed, 1 went to walk upon a 
terrace which commandsa view of part of Mont 
d’Or. The atmesphere was clear and serene; 
and the contemplation of the spectacle ofa cloud- 
jess night suddenly changing the disposition of my 
mind, threwme into the deepest melancholy. It 
requires a soul at once pious and tranquil to derive 
unalloyed enjoyment from the beauties of nature ; 
their language is silent and yague, but infinitely 
more eloquent than the vain arguments of our un- 
derstanding: they proclaim the existence of a 
Creator, a Supreme Ruler, and a Judge; they 
convince us of the littleness of all human things, 
which naturally appear to us to be so impor- 
tant. Were the ambitious man compelled to ga 
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abroad every night, to contemplate a firmament 
studded with stars, and the rising sun every morn- 
meg, he would be cured of his ambition. 

[ was absorbed in a gloomy reverie, when the 
village clock, striking twelve, awoke me out of it. 
At the same moment I hearda dog howling most 
lamentably: a superstitious feeling made my 
heart sink within me. I rose, walked across my 
room into a closet which looked upon a green, at 
the farther end of which, opposite to my window, 
stood the rectory.. I opened the window, and had 
scarcely seated myseif in the balcony, when I per- 
ceived ata distance a man with a lantern hasten- 
ing towards the rector’s house. Thrilled witha 
fearful presentiment, I remained metionless, with 
my eyes fixed on this man. When he had reach- 
ed the house, he knoeked repeatedly, and some 
person within answered him, but without opening 
the door. But gracious Ged! what was my an- 
guish when I recognized the voice of the servant 
whom [had left at Roquelaure’s lodgings, and 
heard him say: “ It is for the count de Roque- 
laure, who is dying; and wishes to receive the sa- 
crament,”’-—I heard no more—my senses for- 
sook me. 

Whilst my sufferings were at least suspended, 
the unfortunate. Roquelaure’s jast moments drew 
nigh. After he had received the sacrament and 
given his last orders, he expired at two in the 
morning, His valet, the faithful executor of his 
dying injunctions, immediately came to deliver 
my sister’s crucifix and my prayer book. My 
servants came into look for me, and found me 
senseless in the balcony of my closet; they con- 
veyed me to bed—I had lived in such perfect 
harmony. with the husband whom heaven had give 
enme, that the secret of my heart was utterly 
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unknown. My women, who had not the slightest 
suspicion of the matter, introduced Roquelaure’s 
yalet as soon as J] had come to myself. I shriek- 
ed on perceiving the crucifix and the book in his 
hands. “ Then he is no more !” I exclaimed. 
« No, madam,” answered the valet, with tears. 
“ Thave lost the most virtuous and the best of 
masters ; he expired pressing this crucifix to his 
heart, and while, by his command, I was reading 
aloud a prayer out of this ‘book. Those two 
things he enjoined me to deliver to you after his 
death, with this letter.” So saying, he laid them 
down upon a table beside my bed. I sent-every 
body out of the :00m ; then bathed in tears, I fell 
on my knees before this valued crucifix, and im- 
plored the Almighty to grant me the strength and 

esignation necessary to support such a shock— 
then opened the letter which was fastened to 
the crucifix, and which was as follows:— 

“ This venerated sign of our faith will then 
have been thé last consolation of two hearts pos- 
sessed with an unfortunate passion '—Keep it as 
long as you live! O, angelic object of an attache 
ment impassioned, but pure as my thoughts, 
which must have appeared so to youin all my 
actions: with what fascinations dees your image 
in these my last moments present itself to my re- 
collection ! Religion commands me not to repel 
it. ‘That mysterious and constant affection which 
was known to you alone, and which was never 
manifested butin the sacrifice of itself, reminds 
meof nought but virtuous conflicts and acts of 
generous self-denial! It istrue you love-me, you 
are free, and death snatches from me a legitimate 
felicity! But learn to know all the exaltation of 
my sentiments! Methinks earthly happiness 
would profane-such love; it sprung up and was 
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nurtured in silence and in tears; religion, in pu- 
rifying, imparted to it all the elevation, all the 
sublime disinterestedness of the most heroic 
friendship—~Ah ! what could I henceforth do ,that 
should surpass or even equal what I have per- 
formed for you? When fate has removed that 
sacred veil of mystery and love which covered our 
lives : when it shall be no longer possible for me 
to give you fresh proofs ofa boundless devotion 
to your welfare, I have lived long enough, my 
destiny is accomplished! You have enlarged my 
soul and opened myeyes—No; a frail and vul- 
gar happiness is net adapted to such noble senti- 
ments ; an immortal felicity ought to crown this 
pure and celestial ardour. You have opened for 
me the gates of heaven; thither I am going, to 
seekthe due reward of faith and persevering vir- 
tue—there Supreme Justice will assign to me the 
pleasing task of blessing you to all eternity !— 
Adieu; live to honour those invisible ties which 
have united and sanctified us; live to preserve 
for me upon earth the only memorial of glory that 
i desire to leave behind me.” 

I shall not attempt to describe my anguish, 
raised as it was to the highest pitch by this letter, 
which completely unfolded to me the sublime 
soul of the unfortunate Roquelaure. My only 
consolation was, to give vent to a sentiment so 
long repressed. I empluyed the most eminent 
artists in France te erect a magnificent monument 
to his memory. This mournful business en- 
gaged me for a whole year... At the end of that 
time, as the summer was just beginning, and I 
found myself more oppressed than ever witha 
regret and grief which I could net overcome, and 
which had already impaired my health, 1 deter- 
mined to make a tour in Switzerland. I set oug- 
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taking with meé the much-valued crucifix, the. sa- 
cred depository of the last sentiments of two un- 
fortunate hearts—that cross, upon which I shall 
also expire my last breath—I stopped at Geneva, 
and there lived in profound seclusion, seeing no- 
body but acclebrated physician whom I Consulted 
without hope : for what could all the resources 
of his art avail against the malady under which I 
was sinking. This physician deeply interested 
me inthe account which he gave of the virtuous 
Bishop of Geneva ;* that saint, endued with such 
persuasive eloquence, and who, in the space of 
twelve years, had brought back into the bosom of 
the church more than seventy thousand souls !} 
He was just at this time visiting his diocese, per= 
forming his journey on foot, like the apostles, and 
accompanied by one single ecclesiastic,a relative 
of his. Most of the parishes of this diocese were 
situated in dreary desarts; he was obliged to 
climb almost inaccessible rocks, at the risk of be- 
ing precipitated, if either feet or hands had slip-, 
ped, into the most tremendous abysses; he was 
obliged to put up witha bed of straw, and often 
to be content with coarse bread and wild reots for 
his only fare. _ But nothing could cool the ardent 
charity of this zealous. pastor, who according te 
his own expression, was determined that all the 
sheep belonging to his flock should hear his yuice. 
He was daily expected at Geneva, and all classes 
were anxiously wishing for his return. As the 
physician recommended me to try the effect ofa 
change of air, I removed to a small house, situated 
in a wild country, about ten miles from,Geneva. 
One morning, when I was walking inthe fields 
as usual, | found myself so much depressed in bo- 


* St. Francis de Sales. + Histerical 
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‘dy and mind, that Iwas unable to 20 0n; I threw 
myself down on the trunk ofa tree, and overpow- 
ered by the painful sensations to which I was a 
prey, lburst into tears—and raising my eyes to- 
wards heaven, I exclaimed : 

‘“ O thou, whom I loved and admired beyond 
measure, thou hast carried with thee to the tomb 
every sentiment of my heart! Ican find nothing 
in the past but thy recollection alone ! in the fu- 
ture I can only see a long and dismal night!— 
What is there now for me on this earth, where 
thou art no longer present! A stranger to every 
thing which surrounds me, I shall look with equal 
indifference and disdain oa the vain pleasures of 
dissipation, the frivolous enjoyments of self-love, 
and the projects of ambition !—How shall F con. 
template, without envy, the picture of felicity, the 
happy union of two feeling hearts !—in “what 
conversation can I feel an interest ! who can speak 
in congenial language to me, of generosity, of de- 
licacy, of grandeur of soul, and especially of love!” 
—I shall be doomed to hear vulgar actions and or- 
dinary friendships spoken of in terms of enthusi- 
astic praise !—No, no; let me rather bury my life 
as weil as my grief, in an eternal and profound so- 
litude!”—Here my words were interrupted by my 
Sighs ; I heard a noise, and on casting my eyes to- 
wards the quarter from which “it proceeced, all at 
once, at the distance of two hundred paces, I per- 
ceived-a figure rise from the summit of a rock, 
of so venerable and: majestic an appearance, that 
Tinstantly recognized, fromthe description which 
Thad heard, the respectable Bishop of Geneva, 
whom in reality it was. He was clothed with a 
robe torn into several pieces, and tucked up above 
his knees; he carried on his shoulders a havre- 
sack, and a golden cross was suspended from his 
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neck. -He was followed by a single priest, much 
younger than himself, but who was neither more 
agile, nor more robust—Carried away by an irre- 
sistible movement, I rose, and ran to precipitate 
myself at the feet of the holy bishop, exclaiming : 
«©Q, my father! bless me, and cure me.”—He 
stopped me, and looking at me with affection, 
put several questions to me. I informed him who 
I was, and told him that I had lost every object 
of my affection; that. 1 was alone in the universe, 
andthatI had not sufficient strength to support 
this dreadful state of isolation—At these words 
the bishop raised his head, and pointing to hea- 
yen; “ Ah, my child,’ said he, “ the Invisible and 
Supreme Comforter watches ever you every in- 
stant !——-It is in solitude and suffering that he in 
an especial manner holds communication with 
his children, with a more peculiar kindness—But 
I can conceive your sufferings ; I have minealso. 
Ten weeks agol Jost the best of mothers !— 
Return to Geneva; I shall see you there, and 
we will weep together !” As he was uttering 
these words we saw several peasants approach- 
ing, who seemed seeking for him; they were 
deputies from a neighbouring valley, who came 
to inform him that since his diocesan visit, rocks 
had fallen from the mountains, and destroyed 
several villages, and a great number of inhabi- 
tants ; that reduced by this calamity to the great- 
est wretchedness, and unable to pay the taxes, 
they could not, however, obtain an exemption from 
them; and they beseeched him to send proper 
persons to the spot to verify the matter, that he 
might write ia their favour.* The bishop offered 
to set off instantly, to convey to them all the as- 
sistance which wasin his power. They informed 


* Historical. 
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him, that since his visit, by the destruction of 
bridges, the tumbling of rocks, and by extensive 
inundations, the roads had been rendered impasse 
able. ‘ But,” said the bishop, “ do not you your- 
selves come from thence ?”——“Yes, my lord,” re. 
plied one of the deputies ; * but we are poor peo- 
ple, accustomed from our infancy to such fa- 
tigues,”—“And I my children,” said the bishop, 
“lam your father and obliged to provide myself 
for all your wants.”* Withthese words which 
brought tears of joy and gratitude into the eyes 
of the deputies, this worthy pastor turning towards 
me, informed me that this incident would some- 
what retard his return to Geneva, but that he 
would be there without failin eight days. Then 
without losing a moment, he requested them to 
guide him, and immediately left me. 

This interview procured me the first consol§- 
tion Thad tasted since my last misfortune—My 
heart felt a relief in the feeling of admiration: 
since the death ot Roquelaure, I imagined this ele- 
vatiny sentiment was for ever lost to me. 

I remained five or six days longer in my retreat, 
and then returned to Geneva: the bishop arrived 
there two days after me, and was received as an 
adored father. He proceeded through the city 
on foot in his apostolical robes: every one rushed 
out to see him, and pressed around him: they 
cut off pieces of his tattered garments, for the 
seke of preserving them as precious monuments 
of evangelical charity : they received his benedic- 
tions with tears, and in bestowing on him all the 
affecting names expressive of respect, filial love 
and gratitude: in this manner he was conducted 


* Historical. 
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to the episcopal palace.*—He visited me accord 
ing to his promise: I related to him my history ; 
and I had the satisfaction of beholding this holy 
man weep along with me forthe incomparable 
friend whom I had lost; and this, of ail the homas- 
ges which had been rendered to his memory, was 
undoubtedly the most glorious, The bishop next 
spoke to me of his own sufferings: “Conceive,” 
said he, “the bitterness with which my soul was 
filled, when a mother, the most revered and cher- 
ished, would in her last moments receive assist- 
ance from me alone.t I was obliged to assume 
the firmness of a father of the church towards her 
whom it had always been such a pleasure for me 
to obey. I had to exhort her in the hour of death 
to whomI owed my own life. Ispoke to her of 
courage when I felt my own give way. Thatl 
might not weaken her, I suppressed with difficul- 
ty and pain the tears to which she was entitled ; 
and oppressed with grief, I was forced from time 
to time to escape into an adjoining chamber to 
give full vent to my tears inthe bosom of God.t 
Yes, my child, these sufferings, accompanied by 
resignation, are lawful tributes, and we must pay 
them; but to sink under our sorrows is a guilty 
weakness, from which we ought to be preserved 
by confidence in prayer and by Christian charity. 
How many means religion offers us of surmount- 
ing them! For example,” continued he, “I will 
propose te you to imitate Saint Mary, the Con- 
soler,t who obtained this endearing surname, be- 
cause, while yet young, rich, and beautiful, she 
consecrated her life entirely to the assistance of 


* He was actually beloved with this enthusiasm. 
+ Historical. 
$ Who lived in the sixth century. 
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the poor, and the consolation of the afflicted. I 
have always thought that this arniable saint had 
herself experienced some great affliction, and 
that to withdraw her thoughts from it, she had re- 
course to this manner of dedicating herself to the 
unfortunate. Whenever she discovered any one 
labouring under violent anguish, she found means 
of introducing herself: she first wept with the af- 
flicted, and - aving gained their friendship, she ne- 
yer quitted them: she afterwards, by ingenious 
exhortations, recalled them gently to reason, and 
took her leave only when she saw them complete- 
ly consoled.*—When we are thus occupied with 
others (and religion alone can enable us,) we at 
last learn to forget ourselves, and all the wounds 
of the heart, which are empoisoned merely by the 
fatal care we take to preserve them, soon close 
and heal.’’ 

These conversations of the pious bishop raised 
my dejected soul; notwithstanding his extreme 
indulgence, and his angelic mildness, he inspired 
such respect and veneration, that one would have 
blushed to appear weak in his eyes.—Desirous of 
drawing me from my absolute retreat, he imme- 
diately proposed to take me into his family; “You 
will find there,’ said he, “neither gloom nor aus- 
terity ; there are people,” he added, “who imagine 
they are bestowing praise on the house of a per- 
son in active life, by saying it isa true cloister ; 
that they live there as ina convent.—These ex- 
ercises are good and holy ; but we must consider 
circumstances, places, times, persons, and condi- 
tions; charity out of place is not charity; itisa 
tree transplanted into an improper soil.”+ 

During the two years which I passed in Geneva 


* Allthese details are to be found inthe life of this saint, 
+ His own words. Sec his letters, 
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Y found in the respectable family of the holy 
bishop every consolation which my situation re« 
quired; 1 derived there the necessary strength 
forsenabling me to support, without sinking un- 
der it, the regret of an irreparable loss, and res 
collections which nothing can ever efiace from 
my heart. (6.) 

Here ended the history of the countess de 
Brégi. ; 

This heroic love, and the elevated character of 
the count de Roquelaure, made a lively impres- 
sion on Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette, and complete. 
ly confirmed her in the resolution of never 
bestowing her heart and her hand ona man of 
ordinary talents, 

As soon as the delay which Mademoiselle de 
La Fayette had demanded before returning to 
court was expired, she went and resumed her 
service: to her great joy she found on her 
return a friend of her infancy and of her early 
youth: this was the marchioness de Beaumont, 
who had been educated along with her in the 
female cenvent, Sainte-Marie, in the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, till the age of thirteen, when 
Mademoisejle de La Fayette having quitted the 
convent to go to her aunt’s, they separated 
without ever seeing one another afterwards. But 
those first ties, of which the remembrance is 
always so delightful, are easily renewed: these 
two persons were transported at meeting again ; 
they had the same principles, the same senti- 
ments, with different characters, especially to 
appearance. ‘The marchioness de Beaumont 
was twenty-five : she became a widow at se- 
venteen, after two years marriage, and was 
without fortune, her only subsistence being 
her situation about the queen’s person: she 
had been six years at court. With an engag- 
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ing and agreeable figure, she possessed a mind 
which was naturally observing, but the pens 
etration of which was concealed by her gaie- 
ty : she was allowed to possess the talent of 
ridiculing, but not that of judging characters, 
and discerning the motives and intentions: her 
frankness was taken for rashness ; but though 
she was incapable of committing a crime, she 
was equally incapable of committing an act of 
imprudence : she pleased universally, because 
nothing succeeds better at court than what is 
truly natural (as nature generally appears there 
under some constraint,) and the light and heed- 
less air, which can alone calm an infinity of 
alarms and suspicions. In short, she possessed 
that sort of very useful consideration which a 
certain turn of mind, epigrammatical without 
bitterness, and lively without extravagance, al- 
ways gives, The dread of a witty and biting 
repartee is inthe world the most infallible re- 
straint upon impertinence and malice. 

In the evening Mademoiselle de La Fayette 
repaired to the limited circle of the queen: 
the conversation was there carried on with equal 
entertainment and freedom. Mademoiselle de 
La Fayette obtained every suffrage ; she pleased 
the queen in a particular manner: the men were 
all sincere in their admiration ; and all the wo- 
men shewed that species of kindness towards 
her, which is naturally inspired by self-love it- 
self for those individuals whose career com- 
mences with success. Besides, when nothing 
has yet been prepared of the nature of opposi- 
tion, the resolution is taken of yielding with 
a good grace. It is known that with a little 
time it will be always easy to retract all the 
praise inconsiderately bestowed in the first moe 
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ments. On leaving the queen, the two friends 
went and shut themselves in together, for the 
purpose of passing the night in each other’s 
company without interruption. The marchio- 
ness de Beaumont began by drawing several 
portraits, somewhat satirically, but with great 
fidelity. ‘“VThe dutchess of Chevreuse,’ said 
she, “is the heroine of intriguers ; for she does 
not love intrigue from cupidity, nor even from 
ambition, but froma pure and disinterested love 
for agitation, bustle, and the events which she 
gives rise to—in short, for intrigue itself, 
What pleases her the most is not the success 
of an undertaking, but the pleasure of engag- 
ing in a mysterious affair, and conducting it 
with ability ; the glory of inventing all the springs 
of a very complicated machine, and communi- 
cating to them-a rapid and continual motion. 
Hence she was more brilliant, and decidedly 
happier in disgrace and exile, than she is here, 
because she was then intriguing for her return ; 
but now that she is in her country, and thorough- 
ly restored to favour, she languishes and droops : 
the vigilance of cardinal de Richelieu renders 
all her intrigues fruitless ; conspiracies are ex- 
hausted, and there is now nothing in this way 
to do, either on a grand scale or in a minor 
department ; and all intriguers, except those of 
the cardinal’s party, are thrown into conster- 
nation, disconcerted, and discouraged, and plung- 
ed in an overwhelming apathy....Nothing is to 
be dreaded -here but eshionnage.” .... % What !” 
said Mademoiselle de La Fayette, “in the so- 
ciety of the queen?”——“That is precisely the 
place where it is most active.” “But how does 
the queen suffer spies in her private circle?” 
“They belong to the court ; they are known, 
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and that is something. Were they to be ex- 
pelled the cardinal would. gain over others, of 
whom we should long remain the dupes. It is 
for our own interest to preserve the present 
ones.”——“But who are then those unworthy creae 
tures!”—“‘In the first place Chavigny, who has 
always been sold to ministry.”,—“‘I recollect 
having heard this.” —“ We frequently amuse 
ourselves in deceiving him: when we wish cer- 
tain things to be communicated to the king or 
the cardinal which we are afraid of telling them, 
we appear to utter them unawares before him: 
I am almost always charged with this sort of 
part, which I act to admiration; for there. is 
an infinite pleasure in duping an informer ; but 
it frequently happens also, that things which 
are really imprudent escape from us in his pre- 
sence during the heat of conversation, ‘and the 
cardinal is sure to be informed of them next 
day.” “And the other spies?”?—“The viscount 
de ***,”....% The viscount de ***!.,... His manners 
are so nobie!”....—‘“Hence espionnage is but 
a trade for Chavigny, but it is an art for the 
viscount de ***, Chavigny relates clumsily to 
the cardinal whatever he hears ; but the 
viscount de *** fails upon quite adifferent plan: 
he never reports a positive phrase ; every thing 
is yague in his informations : this is the digni- 
ty of the thing.....But he gives pretty clear. 
ly to understand that such a person is not an 
admirer of the cardinal, or censures him; that 
another is his enemy: all this is told with deli- 
cacy, and not under the guise of odious re- 
ports: they are traits which accidentally escape 
from him through his attachment for the care 
dinal.... they are admirabiy understood and pro- 
fited by, and serye to produce hatred and re- 
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venge—and the viscount de *** receives honours, 
places, and pensions.”—“ What a place this is 1” 
“It requires along residence and study to know 
it thoroughly : knowledge of the world is not 
sufficient here.—Evyery thing vicious and ridi- 
culous is softened, refined, and veiled at court: 
the natural tone and manners is in general 
more imperfect in it than in the circles of Pa- 
ris: but in return, affectation is less marked, 
falsehood more suspicious of itself, and. fearful 
of more experienced and more interested ob- 
servers ; hypocrisy and flattery never appear 
here under a vulgar form; imbecility and fol- 
iy appear only by stealth, and with such delicate 
features that it requires very nice eyes to dis- 
cover them. For example, this viscount de,***, 
of whom we were speaking just now, when out 
of his disguise at Paris, is an ostentatious fool : 
his object there is to induce people to believe 
that he possesses credit, and is beloved by the 
cardinal: but here the object is to’ persuade 
the world that he has no pretensions, and that 
he is only guided by honourable views, by sen- 
timents of glory and attachment ; hence the 
viscount de ***, under another tone, another 
appearance, and another language, is no longer 
distinguishable.” — “It must be owned that all 
this shows a good taste in the dissimulation.”— 
And this good taste gives rise at court to ace 
tions and proceedings externally praise-worthy, 
which we seldom witness elsewhere.—Proprie- 
ty isso nobly managed, that itassumes the ap- 
pearance of virture.—No one here endeavours 
to supplant a friend ; for. treachery of this na- 
ture would be dishonourable, and dishonour is 
dreaded as an invinciole obstacle to fortune. —The 
chagrin for the disgrace of ga minister for whom 
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a great attachment has been professed, is not 
only not attempted to be concealed, but even 
studiously published : he is not ablandoned in 
the first moments of his misfortune; but then 
the attentions to be shewn him have in this 
case their limited time, after which it is allow- 
able to neglect and forget him, like the mourn- 
ings which we wear without affliction, and at 
the end of which, throwing aside the appear- 
ance of affliction, we cease any longer to con- 
strain ourselves. But these forms are becoming: 
they prevent low and shocking actions ; they 
give an estimable appearance to manners, and 
they preserve alive ideas of a novle and just nature. 
It is quite natural that in the place where the 
greatest desire, andthe greatest interest to succeed 
should be united, the exterior should also be the 
most seductive, and all the means of releasing and 
interesting better calculated than elsewhere.— 
Yes, ifevery thing which we see and hear in 
this place of an amiable and praise-worthy nae 
ture were produced by sincere sentiments, this 
would. bethe goldenage, and the age of civilzation.” 

This conversation was prolonged through the 
greatest part of the night ; the break of day at 
last forced the two friends to separate. 
-<An accident happened next day which diffused 
a just indignation through the little court of the 
queen. We have already mentioned that the 
queen had built and founded the _ female mon- 
astery of Val-de-Grace: she frequently shut 
herself up there without any followers, and passed 
several days init: these pious retreats were ren- 
dered suspected to the king, whom they persuad* 
ed that the queen merely withdrew to this con- 
vent forthe purpose of writing in full freedom 
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to her brother, the king of Spain.* It was sup. 
posed that all the letters of that prince were 
there deposited and the king gave orders to the 
archbishop of Paris and the chancellor Seguire, 
to visit the convent, and especially the queen’s 
apartment. On entering the house, the arch- 
bishop prohibited the nuns, under the pain of ex- 
communication, from speaking to one another; 
all the keys were demanded, they searched eve- 
ry celland the apartment of the queen with the 
most minute care: a box, of which the queen had 
the key, was forced open, and nothing was found 
in it but penitential robes, girdles armed With 
iron points, disciplines, sackcloths, and prayer 
books.t This produced the greatest confusion 
among the queen’s informers. The singular dis- 
closure only served to publish the piety of that 
princess, a piety the more touching, as she had 
hitherto caretully concealed its austerity. This 
triumph of the queen caused the greatest embar- 
rassment to the king, and it produced on him the 
usual effect of rendering him jess accessible and 
more savage than usual. The adventure, in ex- 
citing the indignation of Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette, increased her aversion for the king, whom 
she had not yet discovered, though she had been 
several days at court. As she was expressing 
oneday to Madame de Beaumont her sentiments 
on this subject, “ Well,” said the marchioness, 
“when you shall have seen him, you will not speak 
in this manner.”’— I shall always think as I now 
do.”—-“ Virst, he is very handsome.”—« So it is 
said ; but what does that signify with such a charac- 
ter ?”’ “ An interesting paleness, beautiful brown 


* Historical-—There was then a war with Spain. 
{ Historical,_-Memories de Madame de Motteville. 
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hair, naturally curled, regular features, a melan- 
choly air, anelegant and noble shape, in short the 
figure of a hero of a romance *.” “ This hero 
will never be mine ; a bad son, a bad husband, 
an indolent king.”—-“ He has great abiiitics 
(beaucoup @Esprit_)t.’-—“ He is the more to be 
condemned.”—“ ‘Those who are near him say he 
is feeling.’”’ “ He has abandoned ail his firiends.” 
“ It was proved to him that they betrayed him.” 
«| It would seem that the friendship of a sovereign 
imprints on the person who is honcured with it an 
august and sacred character, which ought, in 
every supposition, to preserve him from an ig- 
nominious death: hence Henry the Great has 
been reproached for allowing him whom he loved 
so much and whose life he had saved in battle to 
perish on the scaffoid. Yet no subject was ever 
more guilty than the ‘marechal de Biron; the 
king told him that he knew all, that he possessed 
proofs of his crime (which was the truth,) that he 
merely wished fora sincere avowal, and that he 
would then pardonevery thing ; Biron persisted 
in denying, and the king gave him up to justice ; 
yet aH Europe nevertheless were of opinion that 
this great king, from respectfor an old friendship 
so intimate and so tender, ought after the sen- 
tence to have pardoned him and saved him 
from the scaffold. Howthen can we excuse the 
abandonment and death of Chalaist??’ “ Chalais 
was rather the favourite of monsieur than of the 
king.”  Inshort, you love the king?” « Heis 


%* See Memories de Madame de Motevillee 

+ Allthe memoi:s® agree in tis 

t And still less that of the grand ecuyer cing Mars ; but 
the punishment of the latter did not take place till long 
afterwaods, and a year beforethe death of the king, 
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handsome, witty and brave ; would you have a wos 
man not to take an interest in him. Besides, he 
has great virtues, his morals are perfectly pure, 
and he possesses a great fund of justice.” “A 
weak and indolent king cannot be just.—A sin- 
cere picty—very ili understood ; 1 own that I 
have no great faith in that piety which does not pro- 
duce the virtues which belong tothe situation of 
the individual.” «« He has been in love, and his 
love was of the most pure description, or rather, 
it was a tender and perfect friendship.” “ For 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort ? Butif he had loved 
her, she would have reformed his character ; 
she would have elevated his soul.” She 
did not take thetrouble.” Why then did she 
receive his confidence ?” ‘Tomake her court 
to the queen, to boast of it, to laugh at him.” 
“That is shocking: poor prince! He is indeed 
unfortunate.” “ Should he happen to entertain 
for you the same sentiment which he had fer Ma- 
Cemoiselle de Hautefort ?” “ What an idea ! What 
folly !” “ Why ? you are so beautiful, and have 
so sage an appearance !——l know that yesterday 
evening on his retiring to bed he spoke a great 
deal of you.” “ Well, what said he ??—« Ask 
the commander de Jars—The king, notwithstand- 
ing his habitual indolence, asked a thousand ques- 
tions ccncerning you; the commander extolled 
your wit, the count de Soissons praised your 
beauty, the count de la Meilieraye spoke in high 
terms of your gentleness, your modesty, your be- 
haviour, and the king drew the conclusion that 
you were a person equally charming and fault- 
less. You may rest assured that he will remark 
you; inthe mean time you have already made a 
brilliant conquest.” “ How ?” “ That of the 
count de Soissons, who is already desperately in 
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love with you.” I donot believe it; but such 
a love would Se extremely offensive to me; an 
allience with a princess can alone become a man 
of his birth and rank ; his ambition is well known, 
and his morals are neither pure nor decent,” 
«This is very true ; but he possesses a tively 
head, grandeur of soul, and heis very susceptible 
of the elevated and exalted—with alithis he may 
be carried a great way by love ; and where, pray, 
would be the folly of feeling an enthusiasm for 
afemale of an illustrious birth, equally beatiful, 
witty, and virtuous ? Your heart is free ; if I were 
in your situation, I would subjugate and enchain 
him, and I would become countess de Soissons,”’ 
“ But, my dear friend, you arc become quite extra- 
vagant this evening ” “ Not atall; Iam speaking 
very reasonably. When I reflecton ali your per- 
fections ; when I see the extraordinary sensation 
which you produce here, I feel for you an ambi- 
tion beyond bounds.” “ And have you none your- 
self?” “ Yes, I might perhaps possess some, but 
then it should be of a common sort... What I am 
proposing to you is certainly of a sufficiently no- 
ble nature.” ‘ I donot think so; to seduce a 
light headed man, whose conduct cannot be held 
in such estimation, to lead him to form an ill- 
suited connexion, to take advantage of his passion 
without sharing it, is a triumph which an artful 
coquette might perhaps-obtain, but which does 
not tempt me.—My heart requires an elevated 
sentiment and my ambition the most exalted 
aim,” ‘ You are hard to please ; but if the count 
de Soissons should be fortunate enough to please 
you, you would find him amiable ; were he to gain 
this noble and proud heart ?' «Then I should only 
have his glory in view; my ambition would be 
limited to him, and I should not marry him.” At 
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these words the marchioness was warmly affected, 
and seizing one of the hands of Mademoiselle de 
la Layette, she pressed it in her own,—* I can con- 
ceive this last sentiment,” she said, with a sigh, 
“and when you shail learn my story, you will see 
that IT also am capable ot sacrificing myself for 
the man I love.” Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
Was eager to iearn this story, but it was too late to 
begin the recital. Besides,’ added Mademe de 
Beaumont, “ our quarter’s service with the queen 
willbe finished in fiteen days, when we shall 
have a whole week’s liberty,andas we can then 
dispose of our leisure at our pleasure, I shall sa- 
tisfy your curiosity,” 
Two days after this conversation Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, with the queen’s permission, went 
to Paris under the guidance of Mademoiselle de 
Guise, to join the charitable Ladies, and accompa- 
ny them in one of their visits to the Hotel-Dieu. 
This pious association, composed of the most dis- 
tinguished ladies of the court and city, and under 
the direction of Saint- Vincent, went to that hospi- 
al with religious consolations and refreshments 
for the patients, and to form by their example the 
young grey-sisters ( Seurs grises, ) newly institut- 
ed for the purpose of managing and tending 
the patients, These ladies, a great number of 
whom were very young, hired a chamber near the 
hospital for the preparing of linen and making 
broths, and necessary refreshments for the pa- 
tients, In this chamber they established girls 
taken in from charity, to perform all these offices.’ 
k.very morning five ladies of the association dis- 
tributed broths’ and meats to the patients: and 
in the afternoon, attended by the grey-sisters, they 
returned with fruits and pastry* ; and it is thus 


* Historical,—Vie de Saint Vincent by Abbelli Bishop of 
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that christian charity alone joins ith the solidity 
of benevolence all the charm and the grace of the 
most delicate and exquisite attention, 
Mademoiselle de Guise and Mademoiselle de 
la Payette, named to fill these sublime functions, 
repaired with three other ladies to the Hotel-Dieu: 
there Mademoiselle de la Fayetie,.as well as her 
companions, tucked up her sleeves, put on above 
her morning dress, a large apron of white linen, 
and took upa basket full of fruit.* This dress 
which announced actions ot so touching a nature, 
gave an additional charm to the figure of every 
one of the ladies ; but it particularly embellished 
Mademoiselle dela Fayette, whose arms and hands 
were singularly beautiful. In this dress, she ran 
through all the halls with her companions, distri- 
buting refreshments, and speaking to the patients 
with the most tender affection. As they were in 
the middle of the last hall, they heard a rumour 
significative of some event, and immediately peo- 
pie came running towards them with the infor- 
mation that the king was coming to visit the hose 
pital, and that he would immediately make his ap- 
pearance. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who had 
never yet seen him, expected him with a curiosity 
which occasioned asort of emotion. Immediately 
the folding doors opened, and the king was an- 
nounced. He was followed only by the duke de 
Bellegarde, the marquis de Souvré, and the count 
de la Meilleraye. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
who was behind Mademoiselle de Guise, advanced 
precipitately to see him, but her eyes encounter- 
ing at the same moment those of the king, she re- 
tired blushing. . However, she observed that he 
whispered something to the count de la Meille- 


* Such was in reality the costume of those ladies. 
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raye ; she conjectured that he was asking hima 
question, and that she herself was the object of the 
question ; forthe modesty ofa woman, however 
perfect it may be, never prevents her from _re- 
marking any thing in her favour. She found the 
king’s exterior such as it had been painted by 
Madame de Beaumout ; she even thought that it 
was impossible to convey any idea of the mildness 
and touching charm of his look and his physiog- 
nomy. The king advanced: he~first spoke to 
Mademoiselle de Guise, and then to MademoiseHe 
de la Fayette, designating her by her name, He 
spoke in the most obliging and gracious terms to 
her.of the action which she was employed in, and 
turning towards the other ladies. hemade a gene- 
ral application of this culogy, He went through 
all the halls. ‘The ladies who were entitled to do 
the honours of the place followed him every 
where ; he frequently spoke to them, and examine 
ed every thing with evident interest. This unex- 
pected visit diffused a universal joy throughout 
the hospital, and seemed to give new strength to 
all the patients. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
having witnessed the effect produced by the king’s 
presence, was very much affected by it; more 
than once her eyes were filled with tears. The 
king on taking his leave left a considerable sum, 
with orders to place it at the disposal of the holy 
founder of this pious establishment. 

When the king was seated in his carriage, he 
spoke to the count de la Meilleraye of Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, with a warmth he seldom dis- 
played, She had in reality produced the most 
profound impression on his heart, and left an in- 
extinguishable recollection in his imagination. 
How could he forget this first interview, having 
seen this beatiful and brilliant figure under the 
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angelic form of compassionate and beneficent pie- 
ty, and the most touching goodness !—Louis at 
Jast decided on leaving his solitude, and that very 
evening he appeared in the queen’s circle. On 
entering, his eyes sought Mademoiselle de la Faye 
ette ; her mourning, and the extreme simplicity of 
her dress, destitute of every species of ornament, 
might have sufficed to distinguish her at the 
very first glance in the midst efa circle of women 
dressed with the richest stuffs, and loaded with 
diamonds, The queen called Mademoiselle de Ja 
Fayette to her, to present her to the king, who 
said obligingly with a smile, that she had already 
fresented herself in the morning, in the most in: 
teresting manner. He spoke of the FHotel- Dieu, 
and extolled with warmth the piety of the chari- 
table ladies, After this general conversation, he 
approached Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette, and 
spoke to her for more than half an hour of the 
countess de Brégi, whose virtue he extolled; and 
of the countess’s sister, whom he called a heroine. 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, hearing the praise of 
persons whose memory she revered and cherish- 
ed, replied with an expression of gratitude and 
sensibility: she completely captivated Louis, 
who not daring to prolong this conversation much 
more, separated ‘from her, sighing: but he re. 
mained all the evening, a thing which he never 
used to do; he spoke to all the women with'a 
mildness and winningness of manner which wele 
remarked ; for in a circle we are never so amia- 
ble with every personas when we have a passion- 
ate desire of pleasing only one. The most flat 
tering and intoxicating praise is that which we 
receive universaliy before the beloved object. 

The king returned next day to the queen’s cir. 
cles there he appeared still moré amiable thap 
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the day before, and to be occupied in an especial 
manner with Mademoiselle de ia Fayette. Every 
mind was at that time agitated with political 
events ; the Spaniards were making a fearful pro- 
gress in France ; they had effected a descent in 
Provence, and information had just come from 
another quarter that they had taken Corbie Picar- 
dy. Louis announced to the council in the mern- 
ing that he was on the point of setting off without 
delay to put himself at the head of his troops to 
repulse the Spaniards. Men and money were 
wanting ; the situation of France was so alarming, 
that the genius of Richelieu was alarmed, and for 
a moment he had even thoughts of withdrawing 
from affairs ; butthe cardinal de Valette animated 
his courage and his hopes, and for the glory of 
France, this great minister continued to retain 
the sovereign authority.* 

Louis, on the eve. of his departure for the army, 
in so critical a moment, had every eye fixed on 
him, and excited a general interest; they called 
to mind the brijliant courage he had already shown 
in war, and particularly at the siege of Royan in 
Saintonge, where he four times mounted the para- 
pettoreconnoitre,the place with the eviuent danger 
of his life;* they still recollected the valour of 
which he had at the same time given the most 
distinguished testimony in Poitou, when, at the 
head of his guards, he passed at midnight into 
the isle of Rhe, and drove Soupise from it, after 
defeating the troops which defended that impor- 
tant post*. Mademoiselle de la Fayette heard all 
these anecdotes, and many others of the same na- 
ture, repeated the whole day through, She saw 
only in Louis an interesting hero. She forgot 
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his weaknesses and his injustice: she thought on- 
ly of his courage, his amiabie qualities, and the 
dangers to which he was to be exposed; the air 
of the king, always melancholy, but serene, and 
his calm behaviour, added to the interest she felt 
for himin secret. The king publicly announced 
that he would set out as soon as the levy of twenty 
thousand men made at Paris by his orders should 
be compicted ; he said that it should be almost 
entirely composed of servants and apprentices *, 
and he added that this little army would not be 
worse for it, because every Frenchman upon oc- 
casion becomes an excellent soldier, 

The queen and nearly all the ladies being en- 
gaegd at play, the king sat down beside Made. 
moiselle de la Fayette, who was not playing, and 
he conversed along time with her. Mademoiselle 
de Ja Fayette spoke in general of the melancholy 
which a departure for war occasions to those who 
remain behind. ‘Happy are they,” said the king, 
“who are personally regretted!—They have an 
additional motive for loving glory: they cught to 
pursue it with ardour when it can honour the ob- 
ject of their love !—But when we are not loved, 
courage is without merit, and without recom- 
pense.’’—These words produced a strong impres- 
sion on Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; the king re- 
marked it, he looked at her steadily, and after a 
moment’s silence began again, “ I hope,’ said he, 
in alow voice, “that we shall resume this con- 
versation—lI earnestly desire it.” With these 
words he withd:ew without waiting an answer. 
Mademoiselle de la. Fayette fixed her eyes upon 
him with emotion, and she was thoughtful and 
absent during the remainder of the evening. 


* Which was the case, 
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When she was alone with the Marchioness: de 
Beaumont, the latter said, « Every body is of opi- 
nion that the king is in love with you, but in his 
Own way,” continued she, “a chaste and timid 
love, to which even in thought he will never give 
that profane name, The count de la Meilieraye 
asserts that he has all the symptoms ofan ex- 
treme ftassion for you, and that he had not any 
such for Mademuiselle de Hautefort, whom he 
loved but feebly.” I do not know the king,’ 
answered Mademoiselle de la Fayette, “ but I own 
that I have lost many of my prejudices against him, 
because I think I can discover that he has never 
been correctly appreciated. His principles are 
too austere to allow him to. yield toa criminal 
passion ; he is capable of friendship, and it is ne- 
cessary for him to open his heart; his confidence 
has been abused: perhaps he seeks for truth, per- 
haps he is worthy of hearing it; if he asks me the 
truth, I shall not dissemble it.” “lam very cere 
tain of that ; and ifyou could give him courage to 
reign by himself, and to shake off the yoke of the 
cardinal, what a service you would render to 
France ]”—« We are speaking of chimeras: the 
king will not consult me, nor require the truth 
from me; besides he is going to set ou,” “Very 
Well, he will find you onhis return” Let us 
drop this folly—but let us pity this braye, feeling, 
and able prince, who fills his station so ill. It is 
evident that he feels, that he suffers, and that he 
is unhappy !—If he hada real friend, he might 
have been a worthy successor to Henry IV. This 
1s a distressing reflection!” Let us hope, how- 
ever: he is yet very young!”—6It is said he 
spoke this morning with much firmness to the de- 
puties of parliament, who refused to register the 
edicts for the sums necessary to carry on the 
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war.—“Yes, the money which I demand,” said he 
to them, “is neither for play nor extravagant ex- 
pences; it 1s not for myself that I demand it, 
but for the interest and glory of the nation. Those 
who oppose my wishés in this, do more harm to 
me than the Spaniards; but I shall find means of 
enforcing obedience.*” “It must be owned there 
is energy in that discourse.—Ah! I am persuad- 
ed that he is not known,” 

The following days the king regularly visited 
at the quéen’s, and appeared always equally occu- 
pied with Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; but his 
timidity would not permit him to converse long 
with her at atime, for he perceived that he was 
anxiously observed. On the day before his de- 
parture forthe army, he went in the morning to 
the queen, and on leaving that princess, he stopped 
in the closet where the maids of honour were ; he 
approached Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who, with 
one of her companions, was in the recess ofa 
window, and the companion having withdrawn, 
the king took her place, and ordered Mademoi- 
selle de Ja Fayette to sit down beside him, Made- 
moiseille de la Fayette being at a great distance 
from her companions, and as it were téte-a-téte 
with the king, recollected with extreme emotion 
that it was in this manner he conversed with 
Mademoiselle de Hantefort during his intimacy 
with her.—“ I come” said the king to her with a 
low and trembling voice, “I come to bid you 
,adieu.” Atthese words, Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette bowed, without possessing sufficient strength 
to answer: ‘she looked down, and Louis felt a 
keen emotion on observing tears steal down her 


* Historica’, The parliament ended by registering almost 
every edict. 
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cheeks, —“ I have had,” he continued, “ but few 
moments of happines in my life, but this is one.”-— 
To these words, pronounced in a still lower 
voice, and with greater agitation, Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, equally embarrassed and affected, 
returned for answer, that every French heart 
would express the sentiment which she felt, if 
the king should deign to inquire, ‘No, Made- 
moiselle,” replied Louis, “I wish only to speak 
to your’s,——And if I there find the friendship 
which | have hitherto sought in vain, my entire 
confidence will be the price.—Perhaps, on know- 
ing my character, my situation, and my misfor- 
tunes, you will approve of many things which I 
have been forced to do, and for which I have been 
very unjustly blamed. ButI set out to-morrow: 
I carry a pleasing idea along with me.—Preserve 
that touching sensibility for me;—if heaven per 
mit me to return, it will be my consolation”— 
This conversation ws interrupted by the dutch- 
ess de Chevreuse, who, issuing out of the queen’s 
apartment, crossed the closet. The king who 
had risen on ‘hearing the door open, advanced to- 
wards the dutchess, and spoke to her with embar- 
rassment. The dutchess seized this moment of 
discomposure to ask a favour. This solicitation, 
which removed every idea of what had been pas- 
sing, freed the king from his embarrassment; and, 
through gratitude, he instantly granted, with the 
very best grace, what the dutchess demanded. 
On his departure the dutchess, laughing, sat down 
beside Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who had re- 
commenced, with an air of great application, her 
labours on a small work of tapestry. Witha 
smile, she asked the dutchess the cause of her 
gaiety. “It is,’ answered the dutchess, “bé- 
gause I have just displayed an admirable presence 
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of mind ; and as you are commencing your career 
at court, I shail relate this trait for your instruc- 
tion. The king, without hating me, is not fond of 
me; and he is somewhat in dread of my inconsi- 
derate character and satirical humour. Hence, of 
allthose who might happen to interrupt his con. 
versation with you, lamexactly the person who 
would give him the greatest displeasure. He ad- 
vanced towards me witha disconccrted air. | in- 
Stantly felt the advantage which might be drawn 
from this favourable occasion. I know that peo- 
ple are always obliging when they are afraid, es- 
pecially in the first agitation.—I instantly demand- 
éd avery important favour for myself; and, as I 
foresaw, he did not hesitate a moment in granting 
it. Ishall be grateful for it, and shall not relate 
this little adventure to any peison; but you 
must agree with me that this is admirable.’’ 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette agreedin nothing : 
she even feigned not tocomprehend any thing of 
what the dutchess had said ; and she endeavoured 
to give the most simple turn to the marked pre- 
ference which the king had displayed for her. 
The dutchess rallied her on her reserve and her 
prudence: “ Onthe king’s return,’ said she, 
* we will resume this conversation. J shall give 
you good advice; andif you will follow my coun- 
sel, in less thansix months you will turn the whole 
court upside down, and it has great need of an en- 
tire regeneration. It is in anastonishing state of 
apathy ; nothing goes on; every spring is para- 
lysed ; wemust give it new motion and life ; and 
nothing is so easy if you will only exactly follow 
the plan which I shali chalk out for you.” Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette took this very serious 
discourse of the dutchess de Cherveuse tor a mere 
piece of pleasantry. 
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As soon as Mademoiselle de la Fayette was dis- 
entangled from this conversation, she invented a 
pretext for retiring; and she went and shut her- 
self up for the purpose of reflecting by herself 
without constraint on the last adieu of the king. 


ry 


The king had at last explained himself clearly ; 


he wanted a friend; he had announced his choice, 
and. promised an entire confidence. His religious 


principles were so weil known, that his. intimacy 
with Mademoiselle de Hautefort had not given 
rise to the smailest slander: It would therefore be 
a ridiculous prudery to repulse his friendship, and 
evena sort of indecency to suppose him to be influ- 
enced by,other sentiments than those which he dis- 
played with so much candour and simplicity. In 
short, he affirmed that. neither his character nor 
the motives of his conduct were known. How 
much she was disposedto believe so!. with what 
sincerity she abjured all the prejudices which she 
had against him '—~The object waich pleases and 
is found amiable, and by which we believe. our- 
selves: loved, possesses all the most powerful 
means of persuasion, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
could not be deceived with respect to the extreme 
indolence of Louis ;, but then she could urge. such 
powerful reasons to induce him to get the better 
of it. he vanquishing this difficulty did not de- 
press her imagination. Women love nothing 
so much asa field for the exercise of their creative 
talents ; to correct, improve, and inspire, is to act, 
govern, and reign—the only glorious and. legiti- 
mate empire which nature has granted to. woman, 
and which the laws cannot take from them. With 
what virtuous liberty and energy Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette resolved to speak tothe king when 
he should openhis heart'to her! Undoubtedly he 
Was not so weak at bottom as he was stated to be ; 
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for had not he spoken to the Parliament with the 
greatest firmness? and had not he displayed a 
great deal also in continuing the war with vigour, 
and setting off to put himself at the head of his 
troops ? Withhis talents, his sensibility, and good 
advice, why should he. not equal his father iu re- 
nown ? why not even surpass him? Friendship 
would inspire him with his activity and his con- 
stancy in laborious and difficult operations. He 
possessed his courage and his intelect; and he 
had an advantage over Henry IV. inthe posses- 
sion of morals of the most perfect purity. In short, 
if it was flattering to obtain the esteem and corfi- 
dence of a hero, it was stili more so to form one 
worthy of the admiration of the universe. 

These seductive ideas floated stiii somewhat 
vaguely inthe head of Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette; but they were germinating there, and could 
not fail soon to develop themsclves, an« to carry 
her sentiments and her hopes to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. 

The king took his departure at the dawning of 
the following day, followed by nearly the whole of 
his courtiers of every age. After his departure, 
for several days many women were seen to dis- 
play all the exaggeration of affliction for just sub- 
jects ofalarm, while others betrayed, in spite of 
all their efforts, the secret griefs which they ought 
to have concealed, This affection on the one hand, 
and constraint on the other, diffused throughout 
the court the most gloomy sadness andennui. At 
last, however, it was allowed that they ought 
to attempt to get over it; and without owning 
that it was possible for them to be amused, they 
immediately pursued €very amusement with 
<heir accustomed ardour. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette took ad vantage of 
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1s | some days of liberty to go to Vincennes to the 
; 2 country-house which her aunt -had left her. She 
Ve took the Marchioness de Beaumont along with 
) her; and one e¥Vening, when they were alone to- 
i gether; she put her in mind of the promise which 
a she had given, of relating’ the principal events of 
i her life. “I consent,” said the Marchioness ; 
i “ but I am going to reveal the most important of 
all my secrets to you—a secret which honour and 
wa bh love prescribe the concealment of, especially to 
the object the most interesting tous. You must 
therefore give me your word never to reveal it.” 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette gave the promise 
which her friend exacted, and the marchioness re- 
lated her story in the following terms : 


HISTORY 
OF THE 
MARCHIONESS DE BEAUMONT. 


Marriep, at fifteen and afew months, to a 
man of fifty, l was happy in being allied toa rich, 
worthy, and amiabie husband, possessed of an 
4 exceilent character. I left the convent with all 
the innocence of a boarder, utterly ignorant of the 
world, and unacquainted with theatres: and 
whose only idea of dissipation was taken from 
the recreaticns of the convent. I regretted the 
good nuns and my companions ; but, to tell you 
the truth, I soon fergot my grief in the joy of re- 
ceiving fine clothes and an elegant coréeille, and 
the pleasure of making an infinity of small pre- 
sents to my female friends. Having never worn 
any thing but our common black convent-dress, 
with asuitu: ble mantle and head-dress, I was a good 
deal astouished to see myself, in a mirror, equip- 
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‘ped in arich dress covered with silver and jew- 
els. The day after the marriage I was conducted 
to an estate in Burgundy, seventy leagues from 
Paris. Wearrived about mid day; they were in 
readiness to receive us. Wewere met by a ca- 
vaicade of peasants, many of whom carried fusils 
and old carabines loaded with powder, which they 
fired off in the air in honour of us. I paraded 
through our village with alithe pride of a conquer- 
or who enters an enemy’s town in triumph. All 
the inhabitants were at their doors, and vied with 
one another in crying Success coour good lord 
and our young lady / My sentiments ol vain glory 
were soitencd by a keen ieciing of a diiferent 
description, and I could not refroin from tears. In 
this happy disposition, I admired prodigiously the 
majesty of our avenue: of oid elms, three time, 
longer and broader than the beautiful alley of 
the garden of my convent. The aspect of our an- 
cient castie and its towers was equally a subject 
of admiration ; and my astonishment was at its 
heighth when all the young viliage-maidens, 
‘dressed in white, came to offer me flowers, and 
the old women cakes, small cheeses, and eggs, 
The education which we receive is well caiculate 
ed for our happiness ; the solitude ofa convent, 
the complete ignorance of the factitious pleasures 
of the great world, prepare us for the purest and 
sweetest enjoyments, especially in the class of the 
nobility, whose wives, when not attached to the 
court, are clestined to pass the greatest part of 
their lives on their estates. 

The day after my arrival in Burgundy was still 
a day of enchantment for me, Itook possession 
of the vast apartment of Lady of the Castle. I 
received the homage of the venerable steward, 
who spoke to me with delight of the late mar- 
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ehioness, my mother-in-law: he appeared so old, 
that it seemed to me he could have spoken some- 
thing respecting all the ancestors of the family : 
he presented all the principal domestics to me. F 
was proudto think 1 wasabout to reign with so- 
vereign authority over so many people, I ran 
ever every partof the house and offices, the kitch« 
en-gardens, and the park, of which the splendid 
rows of beeches towered up to the clouds. I saw 
that it would require at least eight days to, enable 
sae to get acquainted with my new empire. | re- 
ecived the visit of the clergyman whom I had al- 
ready seen inthe morning in his mansion-house, 
and afterwards in the church, where I was receiy- 
ed with pomp. In the evening the good pas- 
tor came to give his benediction te my chamber,* 


(und at hine o’clock I repaired to the family gal- 


tery, where I was presented with a prayer-book, 
in which | was to read prayers aloud to the whole 
house assembled together t+, On the following 
days I visited our neighbours, who received me 
with the most friendiy cordiality. In all these 
excursions I felt an increase of esteem and affec- 
tion for M. de Beaumont on seeing how much 
he was cherished and revered by his domestics 
and vassals, and the consideration, and friend- 
ship which his neighbours possessed for him. 
Inthis manner I passed two years, the recol- 
ec tion of which will always be dear to me. 
At the end of this period we set out for Paris: 
and M, de Beaumont cbtained for me a place 
about the queen’s person. Jarrived at court at 


* A ceremony which always took place in those times on 
the day of the arrival of the Lady of a Castle, newly marvi- 
ed, or on the following day. 

f Acustom which was still regularly kept up in castles, 
and even in country-houses, about the middle of the last 
century, 
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the age of seventeen; but with an enlightened 
guide, whomI loved and whom I revered. I 
brought with me to this place, where every thing 
was to appear so new to me, an excessive timidi- 
ty, which for a long time induced me to preserve 
a profound silence, a mind very indifferently cul- 
tivated, but possessing correct ideas of rectitude, 
and’a simplicity of taste, which the refined amuse- 
ments of the great world have never deprived me 
of. Notwithstanding my youth assisted by the 
Sage reflections of M.'de Beaumont, I forwed 
much more correct judgements at that time than 
an infinity of persons possessed of great experi- 
ence, because they were blinded by their preten- 
sions and bycoquetry: whereas I observed eve- 
ry thing with acalm curiosity, and, without pas- 
sions or illusions, easily discerned the path, be- 
cause whatever was. talse struck me as low and 
vulgar. Rectitude and simplicity, with a little na- 
tural talent, impart a discernment which we have 
little reason to distrust, and which is surprising 
when we enter the world at my then age ; forat that 
period the taste is less refined, but the instinct 
much more to be relied on. All my first impres- 
sions were correct ; all those who displeased me at 
first sight were at bottom either vicious or ridicue 
jous.—In the end I have learned to reflect with 
more actteness; but Ihave'’never passed suc 
sound judgments. 

I had been eight months at court, when I was 
obliged to leave it fora year in consequence of an 
event equally unforeseen and disastrous: M. de 
Beaumont was suddenly attacked by a defluxion in 
the chest, and fell a victim on the fifth day*** "f 
lost the dearest and most respectable friend. I 
remained without children, guide, or fortune-—— 
and [ was not eighteen, The queen permitted 
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me to pass a year in retirement. The countess 
de ***, sister and successor to M. de Beaumont, 
conducted me to an estate in Burgundy which 
she inherited, I experienced the most paintul 
sensations on finding myselfin this chateau, where 
I was nothing now but a stranger. The good 
peasants received me with a sensibilty. which 
affected me so much the more, as these effusions 
of their love were quite disinterested, and as they 
were in a high degree honourable to the memory 
of their virtuous lord; but in general it seems 
that gratitude, in all its purity, has taken refuge 
with this interesting class, and Iam _ persuaded 
that their very dependence adds to that gratitude 
from which so many other virtues have their ore 
igin. The authority which is not abused inspires 
a degree of veneration which exalts every senti- 
ment... What would filial piety be without res- 
pect! and I am persuaded, if ever the peasantry 
should cease to be vassals of the proprietors of 
land, whatever benefit they might receive from 
the latter, far from loving them, they would mere- 
ly envy them their wealth, and they would become 
insolent and ungrateful. 

The first weeks I passed in this castle were 
extremely painful to me; but at length the ca- 
resses, the care, and the affectionate proceedings 
of the countess, gradually weakened these dis- 
tressing sensations. The countess de*** pos- 
gesses virtues, but her character is imperious, 
and she only loves truly those whom she governs. 
Her friendship secures an active protection and at 
the same time it always produces an entire depens 
dence. The countess was only acquainted with my 
gentleness: she had seen me yield a uniform sub- 
mission to her brother; and without reflecting 
en the motive of that just obedience, she imagin- 
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ed that I should be equally submissive to all 
her wishes. She found it perfect in all the little 
concerns of society ; and for five months we lived 
together in an intimacy altogether undisturbed by 
any thing unpleasant. The interest which she 
took in my prosperity induced her to endeavour 
to make my fortune ; and she thought of remarry- 
ing me to the baron d’Urbin, a distant relation of 
her husband, of the age of thirty-eight, whose 
only merit was his immense wealth, acquired by 
unexpected successions, The new possessor of 
this fortune, his only heirs, were collateral relations 
whom he did not love. The countess, who had 
invited him to her chateau, directed his choice te 
me; butas she saw me sincerely afflicted she 
agreed with the baron that she should not speak 
to me of these sentiments till the expiration of my 
mourning. In the mean while, he took every 
opportunity of rendering himselfagrecable tome ; 
and the countess never let slip any occasion of 
praising his goodness and the excellence of his 
character. Notwithstanding all these endeavours, 
Iwas much less struck with his moral qualities 
than with his disagreeable manners and his abso- 
lute want of intellect. I discovered the dessing 
of the countess, I had no disire of seconding 
them; but that might retard a most disagreea- 
ble explanation, I feigned notto have the small- 
est suspicion of them. 

I had been ten months in Burgundy when 
anew neighbour arrived’ whom I was unace 
quainted with. The count de Melcy purchased 
a superb estate two leazues fromours. He was 
of the age of fifty-two,very rich, very ambitious, a 
“Miser in his disposition, but pompous through 
vanity + and he had an only son of the age of 
twenty, the Saint-Ibal, whom you now see at- 
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tached to the count de Soissons.—He paid my 
sister-in-law a visit, accompanied by his’ son ; 
and she received him as an old friend. Saint- 
Ibal, who had not yet been presented at court, 
did not then possess that vivacity and brilliancy 
for which he is now so remarkable ; but the 
timidity which is so becoming in youth, eyes full 
of fire, a look which expressed all that. his 
tongue failed to utter, gave him other graces 
by no means less seductive. In this first visit, 
I clearly saw that he remarked the pretensions 
of the baron d’Urbin to me, and the. protection 
which he received from the countess, and that 
he held them in derision: I saw still more clear- 
ly the impression which I made on his heart 
He contrived to show this in a thousand different 
ways, but with such admirable ingenuity that 
net one of the society had the smallest sus- 
picion of it. These observations, which I made 
with extreme emotion, were not without danger 
for me —A sentiment absolutely newto me be- 
gan all of a sudden to disturb my repose, and 
overturn my destiny, The countde Melcy told 
us that his son was going to travel for two years, 
and .that he would set out in the course of six 
weeks, My sister-in-law took this opportunity 
of giving a sort of moral lecture to Saint-Ibal, 
exhorting him to preserve in his travels the 
principles instilled into him. “Yes madam,” 
said he warmly ; “and I swear, from the bottom 
of. my soul, to bring back with me the same sen- 
timents-”—~A look conveyed to me. the true mean- 
ing of this oath. He quitted us to return with 
hisfather to his chateau ; and he left me con- 
founded with his ingenious boldness, but more 
especially at the efiect which. it had. produced 
on my heart. 
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On the second day afterwards, as I was in my 
room, which looked into the court, about. nine 
o’olock in the morning I heard the noise of a 
horse arriving at full gallop. The impetuosity 
of the horse represented to my imagination who 
the horsemanwas. I flew trembling to my win- 
dow and recognized Saint-Ibal. He’ was already 
at the foot of the steps before the house. He 
sprung from his horse. I saluted him ; he presse 
ed his hand to his heart with the most passionate 
expression. I withdrew under an inexpressi. 
ble agitation. A few minutes afterwards I was 
Sent for to breakfast. I found Saint-Ibal in the 
dining-room : he gave me an invitetion from his 
father to dine next day with them. He break- 
fasted with us. After breakfast he returned to 
the saloon and seated himself at some distance 
from me, That my countenance and eyes might 
be fixed on something, I took up my ordinary 
work, which was a knit-purse. I let my silk 
ball several times fail, and Saint-Ibal always took 
itup. At length he kept it, to avoid, as he said, 
laughing, the trouble of picking it up. He sat 
at the same distance, but we were»connected by 
the. thread which I was working with, and the 
ballof which he held. He found means with 
this slender communication of conversing with 
me so as tobe understood. From time to time 
he drew the thread gently towards him with an 
expression which seemed to demand an answer. 
This answer was of so vague and new a kind, it 
was so-Casy to be disavowed, that after a good 
deal of hesitation I could not refrain from mak- 
ing it. I drew, in turn, the thread towards me, 
and then I felt the thread tremble and vibrate un- 
der my fingers—and I could not mistake the 
expression of trouble, joy, and gratitude! My 
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work fell from my hands! I took it up : the 
thread cortinued to speak to mé, and I still an- 
swered, AiJ this time we were not interrupted 
by the conversation. What eyes, even the most 
penetrating, could have discovered this mysteri- 
ous language ? The baron d’Urbin, who was 
walking up and down the room, frequently came 
np tome to speak. Saint-Ibal then gave the 
thread two gentle shakes. This sort of proceeding 
was a clear indication to me of his discontent 
and jealousy. To dissipate this rising discon- 
tent, instead of answering the baron, 1 tarned my 
head another way. Ail at once the baron seat- 
ed himself Leside me : at that instant Saint 
Ibal gave such a rude pull to the thread that 
it broke.—TI rose ; I went and took another place, 
and I gave over working. Haif an hour after- 
wards Saini-Ibai was obliged to quit us without 
having it in his power to whispera single word 
to me, or even to approach me, so closely was* 
I besieged by the boron and my sister-in-law. I 
repuired to my chamber, not for the purpose of 
reflecting sagely onthis intrigue, commenced with 
so muchimprudence, but that I might think of 
Saint-Ibal without constraint or interruption. 
When we have not yet had any impulse of co- 
quetry, when we have no experience in this way, 
and when we are only eighteen, we are much more 
easily entangled than a coquette of thirty, because 
the greatest follies in leve are produced by 
sensibility and sincerity. I ought to have been 
afraid of the youth of Saint-Ibal ; but I only saw 
in his age a security for his candour.. He was 
to go abroad fof two years ; but then he had prom. 
ised me to return with the same sentiments. 
His father no doubt destined some rich heiress 
for him ; but this father adored him, and the in- 
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terest and happiness of his son would easily 

get the better of every other consideration. These 

hopes appeared to me so reasonable and so solid, 

that I did not experience the smallest uneasiness 

respecting the future. - 
We went to dine with the count de Melcy: I i 

carried my work there. Saint-Ibal, always at a 

distance from me, took possession, ina playful 

manner, of my bali of silk ; and having no other 

means of corresponding iogether, we recommenc- | 

ed the mute conversation which he had invented, 

and which both of us se well understood. I pass- 

ed two days after this without seeing Saint-Ibal : 

at length he reiurned with his father, and my 

purse was finished that day. The baron then 

pretended that I had promised it to him. “This 

I positively denied : he insisted. My sister-in- 

Jaw, with a great deal of dryness, gave false evi- 

dence in favour of the baron. During this dis- 

cussion I felt an extreme degree of impatience. 

I was at an open window which looked into the 

garden: I threw the purse on a very high lime- 

tree, saying, “Take it who will.” The baron 

rushed out with precipitation, A moment aftere 

wards Saint-ibal also went out, quite secure 

that he would reach the lime-tree before him, i 

notwithstanding of this little advantage, but with ay 

the utmost tranquility, and as if without any dee 4 

sign. A number of people were in the saloon : Ly 

the conversation turned on other subjects, and 

the purse wasno more thought of. However, I 

was always atthe window, and I had my eye on the 

lime-tree. The baron, who was very large and 

very unwieldy, and who had no suspicion of the ° 

intentions of Saint-Ibal, noteven that he hada ri- 

val,,had gone in quest of a large stick to shake the 

branches of the tree, or to catch hold of the purse. 
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During this interval [ observed Saint-Ibal spring 
forward in aninstant, and climb to the very top 
of the tree ; but he was along time searching 
for the purse which lay concealed among the 
leaves. At length he found it at the very moment 
when the baron arrived with a long and enormous 
pole.—Saint-Ibal descended from the tree, and, 
shewing him the purse, with a triumphant air, ex- 
claimed, “It belongs to me!” “How!” said the ba- 
ron, ‘and by what right ?”” “ By the right of con- 
quest,’ replied Saint Ibal. With these wordsheput 
the purse into his bosom, and left the baron quite 
stupified ; and he returned to the saloon with a 
very simple and a very sage look, The baron, 
who feit irritated, walked about in the park till 
night, He did not make his appearance again 
till Saint-Ibal and all the other visitors had left 
us. He did not fail to tell his adventure to the 
countess. She delivered me a very long lecture 
on the! subject. She told me I ought to have 
shewn my displeasure at the impertinent con- 
duct of Saint-Ibal ; a conduct equally foolish ana 
ridiculous. + I answered that the whole scene had 
diverted me very much, and thatif she had seen 
the baren marching gravely along, dragging a 
large pole after him, she would have laughed as 
well as me ; and that it was altogether impossible 
for me to be angry at such an amusing incident, 
The countess replied with bitterness. I returned 
no answer, that the conversation might be drop- 
ped; but from that day her assiduity abont me re- 
doubled, and her active vigilance did not 4eave 
mea single moment of liberty, She did not stop 
here. She spoke to the count de Melcy, who, 
on his side also, never quitted his son, and at the 
end of seven or eight days the count, under the 
pretext of buisness of the greatest importance 
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returned all of asudden to Paris with his son, 
without allowing him even time to take his leave 
ef his neighbours, Fifteen days afterwards, he 
ordered him away for England, from whence he 
was to go by sea to Portugal and Spain, and from 
thence to Italy, the termination of his travels. 

This departure plunged me into excessive 
erief, and the most profound chagrin. No more 
interesting visits!no more any hope of again 
enjoying an hour of joy and happiness! With 
what indefference I heard the passage of horses 
and carriages over the drawbridges.—I had adopt- 
ed the custom in all chateaus of rising with the 
break of day; but with what anguish of heart I 
now saw the commencement of the day which 
was to pass without leaving mea single agreea- 
ble recollection | My bad humour was vented 
on the baron ; but he was so stupid that he did 
not comprehend the disagreeable things I was 
telling him on all occasions, To have produced 
any impression on him it would have been neces- 
sary for me to load him with downright abuse. 
He merely discovered that my air was somewhat 
somore, which he attributed to the state of my 
health, respecting which he was perpetually in- 
terrogating me. My sister-in-law, who possess- 
ed more penatration, gasiiy knew what was pass- 
ing in my heart; but she feigned not to have the 
least suspicion of it, for counting wholly on the 
long absence of Saint-Ibal, the opposition of his 
father, and the immense fortune of the baron, she 
persisted in her project, persuaded also that I 
should be unable to resist her eloquence and her 
ascendancy. 

At the end of the period of my mourning, the 
countess at last spoke to me without any reserve 
of the baron d’Urbin and his passiontor me, 1 
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returned for answer that I had no thoughts of 
marrying again, and that I had besides an invin- 
cible aversion for the baron. At this the countess 
flew into a rage: she wished to insist ; but I cut 
her short with a declaration in a most firm tone 
that I would never change my sentiment or opin- 
jon, and that she would see that my resolution 
was final : at this she became quite furious, and 
in her rage and indignation loaded me with every 
bitter and cutting epithet which she could think 
of ; she reproached me with the most insulting 
irony, for entertaining sentiments of affection for 
a headstrong fool, an idiot, and a child: in this 
manner she chose to designate Saint-Ibal. I 
listened coolly to all this torrent of invectives 
Without answering a single word; at length I 
rose and addressed her thus :—“Receive my 
adieu, madam: I shall demand horses, and re- 
turn instantly to Paris, to resume my situation 
with the queen.” ‘With these words I withdrew 
precipitately : she called ,violently after me, but 
Idid not so much as turn round: IT heard her 
exclaiming :—What horrible ingratitude !—I 
opened the door and went out, and I instantly 
gave orders for my departure.—Two hours after- 
wards I entered thé carriage, and took the road 
for Paris. 

For fifteen days before, the countess had left 
nothing undone to ruin Saint-Ibal in my estima- 
tion ; she had frequently witnessed the destruc- 





. tionin this manner of esteem and good-will by 


hatred and envy : she was ignorant that all these 
means, and even calumny, false reports, plots, 
and cabals, not only fail*to produce any effect on 
a person whose heart is profoundly touched, but 
even serve to draw the ties closer which they 
Wish to dissolye, whatever be the nature of the 
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sentiment we feel, whether it be love or friend- 
ship ; for every thing lke persecution only at- 
taches us more passionately to the object we 
truly love. What reparation ought we tnot to 
make for such malevolence !—To thwart open- 
ly sentiments of a strong nature is the sure means 
of comfirming and exalting them. This con- 
stancy is a mode of vengeance quite allowable, 
and which is delightful to exercise towards those 
who declare themselves the enemies of an ob- 
ject that is dear to us. The scene which had 
taken place only made me renew with fresh ar- 
dour the oath of either being Saint-Ibal’s, or of 
preserving for ever my liberty. 

On arriving at Paris I found a letter from 
Saint-Ibal, dated from London, conceived in the 
following terms -—= 

«I was obliged to part, against my will, with- 
out seeing you, without once holding the dear 
thread which would have expressed my grief 
and my regret! Did you sufficiently comprehend 
that imperfect language which love invented for 
you? How could 1 hope this, when I feel that 
it is impossible for me to paint to you ina lete 
ter that passion which at its commencement was 
so tender and so violent, that it seems as if my 
love for you had begun with my first breath ! Did 
not Ircad in your heart from the very first day : 
Did not I see your disdain and your aversion for 
him who aspired to your hand, and the despotism 
which he wished to exercise over you? With- 
out telling mea single word, have you not re- 
vealed every thing to me, your situation, your 
family secrets, and your sentiments? Do not 
these prodigies of love” prove that we were born 
for one “another ? — Ah, donot, doubt it— Iam 
yours :and 1 am going to pass two dreadiul years 
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without seeing you !—I was strongly tempted to 
break off this cruel journey, but I shouid haye 
irritated the best of fathers, and I am only twen- 
ty | I wish to acquire the right of saying to him :— 
Notwithstanding absence and distance I have love 
cd for two years the object most worthy of be- 
ing’ beloved / What could he object to that ? 
‘And how would it then be possible for him not to 
subscribe to what would constitute the happiness 
ei my life ? This is the reason for my departure. 
You see that we owe every thing to love, even 
reason. Adieu! I haveneither letters nor promis- 
es from you, but I carry with me the purse which 
I gained, or rather which you gave me by throw- 
ing it on the tree ! With what transport I con- 
template that work, the charming tissue of myste- 
ry and love, every mesh of which recalls to me 
the expression of a sentiment, and a moment of 
joy and happiness! Work continually during our 
separation, and only for me; and when an im- 
moveable thread shall pass under your fingers, 
youchsafe a sigh for the absence every instant 
of which will be counted over by me with such 
grief and anguish.” 

In this letter I found whatever could touch my 
heart ; still however I had courage enough not 
to answer it: I thought that before taking such 
a step I ought to wait the consent of his father, 
The pleasures and the intrigues of the court were 
unable to withdraw me. from the sentiment with 
which I was wholly occupied. The queen re- 
ceived me withthe utmost goodness: she spoke 
to me more than once of my situation: she told 
me I was too young not to marry again, and that 
she would think of it. I answered her by re- 
turning a yague expression of thanks. About 
a month afterwards the queen told me one day, 
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with an obliging tone, that she was disposed to 
scold me; that she knew I had refused to marry 
the baron d@’Urbin, who possessed so great a for- 
tune, and was the most virtuous man in the world, 
and that she was assured I entertained a roman- 
tic passion for the young Saint-Ibal; that by 
this conduct I distressed my sister-in-law, by 
whom I was adored, aud that such conduct was 
neither prudent nor wise, and the more so,” adc- 
ed the queen, “as abad account is given of the 
character ofthis young Saint-Ibal, who 1s besides 
a mere infant, for Iam teld he is not more than 
seventeen or eighteen.” I easily discovered from 
this discourse the intrigues of my sister-in-law, 
who had been fifteen days at Paris, where she 
came with the sole intention of injuring me. 
“Madam,” said I, “your majesty is very ill in» 
formed: my sister-in-law does not adore me. 
The baron d’Urbin is a stupid man, whom a. wo- 
man possessed of good sense who intends to be 
faithful will never marry. M. de Saint-Ibal is 
twenty instead of seventeen ; his character is very 
soo’, Ihave shown no preference for him, and 
I have the inclinations which Iam supposed to 
entertain, I shall have sufficient time to reflect 
on them, for he is now on hisitravels, and will not 
return in less than two years.” Vhe queen smile 
‘ed. “This is not the first time,” said she, “that 
I have received an unfaithful report : fortunately,” 
she added, “ Lhave adopted the custom of never 
pronouncing a positive judgment on any ill which 
I hear, or on any complaint which is made to me.” 
This conversation was interrupted by an incident 
foreign to my story, but which 1 cannot forbear 
to relate, The countess de Senecé,a lady about 
the queen’s person, entered with a countenance 
of the utmost consternation, saying that she had 
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discovered a thing altogether unheard of.——She 
then stated, that having the care of the queen’s 
jewels, she had put by, for some time back, a 
considerable number of them, which had been 
successively broken, and that wishing to have 
them repaired, she perceived with the greatest 
surprise that something was wanting for every 
dress; one wanted a chain, another a ring ora 
stene, &c, which was quite inconceivable, as she 
had always kept the key of the box in which 
these jewels were contained. At this recital the 
queen began to laugh. “It is evident,’ said she, 
“that these jewels have been stolen; but do not 
alarm yourself, 1 know the robber.” “How ma- 
dam ?” <“Yes,and 1am the person. You shall 
hear the fact,” continued the queen,—“You know 
that Iam applied to by numbers of unfortunate 
persons.—I give money when I have it, but some- 
times I have none, and I fee] such pain in re- 
fusing the assistance which is asked from me, 
that I have invented a means of supplying the 
place of money : when I have none. I break a 
necklace and give away a piece of it, a plume 
of feathers, or a bracelet*,.’? This affecting 
avowal of the queen produced astrong impres- 
sionon us, From that day forwards I attached 
myself sincerely to that virtuous princess, who 
is so deserving of being beloved for her own 
sake. 

Among the men admitted into the select so. 
ciety of the queen, I particularly remarked the 
dld duke of Bellegrade.—I regarded with curi- 
osity this first loye of the beautiful Gabrielle 
@Estrees} ; in him I imagined I beheld al) the 
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gallantry of the court of Henry IV, His ficure 
isalways noble, and iis physiognomy agreeabie,—— 
He .was handsome five years ago, andI know 
that eight or nine years before he had inspir- 
ed Mademoiselle de Guise, who was then on- 
ly sixteen, and the most beautiful person at 
court, with a strong passion for him. This love 
was crossed by Madame de Guise, who entertain. 
edthe same sentiments for the duke*. Those 
men who have been eminently successful] 
with . women, when they can preserve theme 
selves from becoming silly, and have a little 
wit, derive in their old age from this frivolous 
sort of celebrity advantages which give them in 
the world a kind of consideration quite peculiar, 
They arrogate to themselves the importan? 
right of deciding imperiously whether the young 
people who make their debut in the worid are 
amiable or pretty, and their judgments are con- 
sidered as oracles. I was fortunate enough to 
please the duke de Bellegarde: without him I 
should have long, perhaps always, been confound. 
ed in the crowd, but his suffrage drew on me the 
general attention, and caused me to be immediate. 
ly distinguished by the queen. Princes may 
themselves discern merit when they possess it; 
but as they are always absent, and little occupied 

with other people, they require to be informed of 
the charms of wit: they frequently mistake the 

adroit insinuations of flattery for grace; and even 

when they are ina state of judging correctly, itis 
very rare, as they do not listen, that they can be 

struck with superiority of talents ina mere con- 

ver sation, or perceive their own deficiency whén 

any thing they dois approved of, The duke de 
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Belle garde in praising me established my reputa- 
tion : he was believed ; he immedately gave rise to 
a prejudice in my favour, which,gave me confidence 
and brought me into vogue. ‘The queen was per- 
suaded that I should please, and amuse her; this 
idea alone furnished me the means, because it 
authorised me to speake without constraint; and 
the right to say every thing always renders a per- 
son amiable whois incapable of abusing it, and 
who without malice or ambition is natural and 
ay> 

Eighteen months elapsed, during which I regu- 
larly. received passionate letters from Saint-Ibal ! 

he count de Melcy frequently came to court ; 
I endeavoured to please him, and I flattered my- 
self with haviug succeeded, when one day he de- 
manded the favour of a particular conversation 
with me. Ifixednext day, andl waited with a 
great degree of emotion—He came, and after a 
long preamble, told me that he had discovered 
his son’s passion for me, and he declared that he 
had,entered into ‘other engagements for him. 
« And my word,” he added witha solemn tone, 
‘sig inviolable and sacred.” “ Butshow, Sir,” I an- 
swered, “ could you enter intoia positive engage- 
ment without consulting your son !” “ My son has 
always been submissive to my wishes, and if he 
ceased to be so, I shouid disinherit him and marry 
again next day :—thus, Madam, if you wish to be 
the cause of a total disunion between a father and 
his son, continue to norish his foolish hopes, other- 
wise put an end to them for ever.” On hearing 
these words, indignation rendered me for an in- 
stant mute: at length, recovering the use of 
speech,“ I see,” said I,“ you count the happiness 
of your son nothing.” Here he interrupted m¢ 
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with a malicious smile, “ It is true, Madam, I 
reckon romantic notions very little, and a grand es- 
tabiisument a great deal.”?—« Enough, Sir, you 
may rest assured you have for ever extinguished 
in me the desire of becoming your daughter-in- 
law. JownJloveyourson, but in listening to 
you ! make the. renunciation almost without ef- 
fort.” “ This is not enough, Madam ; it is neces- 
sary lor the happiness of my son that he should be 
for ever ignorant of this conversation, and that he 
should attribute your refusal to your indifference 
oryour change. If he iearns the step I now take, 
he will persist in his folly ; and Ihave the ho- 
nour of telling you, [ shall disinherit him, marry 
again, banish him from my house, and never see 
him again as long as I live.-—Adiea, Madam, re- 
flect wellon this. I shall see from your conduct, 
whether there is any truth in the sublime gene= 
rosity of the romantic sentiments which inspire 
you with so much disdain for ambitious ideas.” 
On pronouncing these words, he quitted me. I 
remained petrified.—My: rage equalled my grief. 
Such were the sang froid and the character of this 
man, that the smallest hope was not left me. 
What course could I take? By revealing my sen- 
timents to Saint-Ibal, and confiding what had taken 
place tohim, should deprive him for ever of the 
false but highly respectable opinion which he en- 
tertained of the affection of his father ; 1 should 
embroil them together; I should render myself 
the subject of universal blame: I should destroy 
the fortune of the man I loved: I had none myself 
to offer him, and I should procure him the reputa- 
tion of a.bad son and a madman... On the other 
hand, how could I[bring myself to assure Saint. 
Ibal that Inever loved him?) True! had never 
answered any of his letters ; but he devised the 
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reason of that himself: he saw that 1 waited the cone 
sent of his father, and consequently his own re- 
turn, before | would wholly explain myself.—How 
could I disavow the understanding established be- 
tween us atthe chateaude ** * ? or how could I 
declare to him that I had changed my mind, and 
that my heart was no longer the same ? These re- 
flections distracted me ; however, from the first 
moment I resolved to sacrifice myself ; and I have 
had the courage to adhere to that resolutions 

From this fatal interview, far from desiring the 
return of Saint-Iba], I dreaded it above all things; 
and I shuddered at the thought ofthe cruel state 
of embarrassment in which I should inevitably be 
placed. 

Saint-Ibal at length returned after the expira- 
tion of the two years, What was my agitation on 
seeing himone morning enter my chamber! Joy 
and felicity was spread on his countenance—He 
threw himself at my feet, exclaiming : “ You may 
now answer me, my father knows all. Well?” 
—‘ Well, this,is his answer :-—You must: first, 
my son, be certain that you are beloved. Speak 
to Madame de Beaumont, and then. I shall ex. 
filain myself” “ These are his own words,” con- 
tinued Saint-Ibal, ‘*and is not that a consent ?” 
«“ Do not believe him’’—“ Heavens, what an idea ! 
my father’s wishes ere centered in my hap- 
piness; his frankness is equal to his affection 
for me-——Ah ! speak without dread and without 
delay, that I may instantly return to this good and 
tender father, who will share my joy when I inform 
him: 1 have learnt nothing from her conversa- 
tion.” In expressing himself thus, Saint-Ibal 
could not retain his tears, and mine fowed invol- 
untarily. This illusion respecting his father 
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wrung my heart; I felt how shocking it would 
be to deprive him of it, and I resolved to sacrifice 
myself: but whata stab I was going to give him, 
and how could | bring myself to do it !—Tremb- 
ling and. scarcely able to speak, I forced him to 
sit down, and I conjured him to listen to me with 
calmness ; he obeyed with equal alarm and trou- 
ble —He looked at me in silence ; atlength I told 
him with a broken voice ; * Saint-Ibai, I can never 
be your’s.”——-Great God ! when there is no obsta- 
cle to separate us, when my father’s consent is 
ready.”—“ I cannot be your’s.”—“ And why ?”— 
“ Let this suffice you, ask me no farther 2 What! 
shall I submit to such a dreadful sentence without 
demanding an explanation! Can you expect it! 
Cruel woman ! have you then deceived me ? Were 
those misterious hopes you gave me before my 
departure merely an amusement for you !—Bars 
barous amusement! Did you not see then the 
sincerity with which I loved you? How could you 
allow me to indulge in so fatal an error! And my 
letters, which proved to you the constancy of my 
violent passion, how could you receive them with- 
out undeceiving me !—At least, answer me—You 
did not love me ?”?—“ Your letters ! I never re- 
ceived any.” iS 

I had meditated this untruth, which appeared 
indispensible, and which completed the despair 
and fury of Saint-Ibal; he accused me of false- 
hood, ingratitude, and perjury ; his rage went to 
my soul, but it proved his fove, and in that I found 
a sort of consolation. 1 persisted so stoutly in 
maintaining that I had never received his letters, 
that at last he believed me’; but he still continued 
to reproach me with equal bitterness for the hopes 
I had givenhim atthe chateau de***; he quite 
ted me in despair, and left me ina more pitiable 
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condition than his own. Resolved, however, on 
sacrificing myself, I experienced a sort of relief 
in the idea that this dreadful explanation was 
over, and that I was relieved from it. Alas ! what 
would have been the use of telling him the truth 
—I could not own my sentiments to him without 
discovering the harshness and horrible falsity of 
his father, and without depriving him of his es- 
teem for one whom his duty commanded him to 
revere. Saint-Ibal really admired and cherished 
his father! Was it not a crime to annihilate this 
sweet and sacred sentiment in his heart ; a senti- 
ment love even could not replace nor indemnify 
him for the loss of | Were I to beso weak, would 
not Saint-Ibal himself one day blame me for it, 
and regret the fortune, the rank, the honours 
which he would lose from the enmity of his fa- 
ther? All these reflections served to fx me irree 
vocably in the generous design which I had re- 
solved on. 

The unhappy Sain-Ibal, unable to conceal his 
erief, deposited itin the prefidious bosom of him 
who was the cause of it; he confided every thing 
to his father, who clearly discovered from his des- 
pair, that I had kept his secret and mine. I 
thought that this man, so incapable himself of 
generosity, would at last be confounded at mine ; 
but I was mistaken: grovelling souls admire no- 
thing, because they disbelieve in every thing ei- 
ther great or disinterested. They always suppose 
the vilest motives for the noblest actions, and they 
then applaud themselves in secret for their im- 
agined penetration, which they consider as a great 
proof of superiority and talent. The count de 
Melcy was persuaded that his positive and abso- 
jute declaration of disinheriting his son had taken 
from me ail intention of marrying him, and that 
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{ acted with perfect sincerity and without effect, 
as the marriage with Saint-lbai would be no long- 
er advantageous for me, but on the contrary the 
very worst marriage that I could make. This 
manner of judging, and the violent grief of his 
gon, completely quieted him with respect to my 
conduct, and were the most complete security with 
him for my discretion. When his son questioned 
him respecting the men whom I saw, the count 
told him that Varicarville, attached to the count 
de Soissons, was desperately in love with me, and 
that 1 was suspected to share his sentiments. 
Saint-Ibal returned in a rage to me next day, to 
reproach me with this pretended passion: it was 
easy for me to justify myself by proving to him 
that I had long ceased to see Waricarville, who 
in reality had offered tomarry me. “ But who is 
my rival then 2?” said Saint-Ibal ; “ be at least 
sincere with me; own that you once had an im- 
pulse of preference for me, and that afterwards a 
more fortunate object has inspired you witha real 
passion: you were only eighteen when you al- 
lowed me to indulge those fatal hopes; your 
youth may render you excusable ; but open your 
heart to me, and pity the situation in which I 
am; yoursincerity and confidence would mitigate 
my sufferings. Do you also reject me as @ 
friend ?—~You weep !—Your conduct is inexpli- 
eable. Why do you weep ?—Do you also enter- 
tain an unfortunate passion ?”—* Yes, Saint- 
Ibal, very unfortunate.”—-“ Ungrateful woman, 
what do I hear ?—Great God! then it is true that 
you entertain an affection for another |! You own 
it to me then at last. Ah ! what perfidy !— 
However, finish your cruelty: who is then the 
object whom you passionately love ?”?— T cannot 
tell you.” “ I shall discover him you may nest 
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assured : and as I shall not then owe the dis- 
ae) covcry to your confidence, nothing can then with- 
gi: draw this hated rival from my fury !——« I shall 
fae never marry him.” Why, is he engaged ?” 
3 ‘« No, he is free,”” “ What obstacle then separates 
|) ae your” “ An invincible obstacle.’ Beloved by 
i ig you, can he possibly have another sentiment ? 
| You sigh! O providence! he does not return 
your love. Howl pity you! you feel all that I suf- 

| jer.’? 

Iie Saint-Ibal continued to interrogate me a long 
time respecting this supposed rival, but obtaining 
no information, he left me more discontented than 
ever. Agreeably tc what he announced to me, he 
inade new inquiries from his father and others, and 
the result of them was the strangest idea: he was 
told that Monsieur, the king’s brother, treated me 
with a great deal of attention and kindness, and he 
imagined that I entertained in secret an extrava- 
gant passion for that prince. I wished at first to 
drive this foolish idea out of his head, but in vain ; 
in the end, without altogether agreeing to it, I 
‘ief¢ him to entertain this notion. 1 was influenced 
by several motives; I felt that if Saint-Ibal was 
not thoroughly persuaded that I entertained a vio- 
lent passion for another, he would soon discover 
amy fatal secret, and as it was necessary to give 
him an imaginary rival, Monsieur'greatly prefera- 
ble to any other, because Saint-Ibal could not seek 
a pretence for quarreling with him. What com- 
pletely convinced Saint-lbal of my passion for 
Monsieur, was my aversion for the dutchess de 
Montbason, with whom Monsieur was in love ; 1 
did not positively agree toit, but I owned, and I 
repeated, that I felt an unfortunate passion. Saint- 

Jvbal was in despair and deeply affected, but he 
spoke to me incessantly on the subject, I paints 
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edto him in true colours the misery of loving 
without hope; I found a sort of pleasure in en- 
tertaining him every day with the sentiments of 
which he was the object. It is true, I could only 
excite his jealousy and wring his heart, by detail- 
ing to him the passion he inspired me with; but 
I enjoyed even his sufferings ; we wept together ; 
an intimate confidence was established between 
us; he was at least persuaded that I felt for him 
the warmest and most tender friendship, and the 
hope that I would be cured of my foolish passion 
sweetened the bitterness of such a strange situa- 
tion. Our conversations became gradually less 
melancholy, and sometimes they were relieved by 
gaiety. He never let slip an occasion of ruining 
Monsieur in my mind, I never failed to defend 
Monsieur, but I listened without rage, and even 
smiling to all the injuries which he loaded him 
with ; from this he concluded that I began to love 
him less, and that if he should succeed in entirely 
depriving him of my esteem, } should again reco- 
ver my reason and my liberty. 

Atthe end ofa few months he recommenced 
his interrogatories respecting the state of my 
heart. And you,” ,Saint-Ibal, I demanded 
“ what are your sentiments now?” “ Ah! you 
know them but too well, Iam not less constant 
than you ; Iam still the same.”— Heavens! is 
it possible ? Can neither my love, nor my fidelity, 
nor my indulgence touch you. Yes, my indulgence, 
for I ought to hate you ; and you sacrifice me to 
an absurd and chimerical passion. What can 
you expect from it ?” “ Nothing.’ “ How can you 
be so foolish as to nourish it?” “I do not nourish it; 
ig overpowers me notwithstanding allimy endea- 
vours; because I cannot avoid the object of it.” 
“ Fly then, return to the chateau de ***, I wil 
follow you. Ah! when you shall be again in the 
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chamber, in the place where you gave me that 
perfid‘ous bali of silk, willyou feel no remorse, 
and will youthus deprive me ofall hope ?” « Be- 
lieve me, Saint-Ibal,I shall be then what =! am 
here.” This is too much ! I shall be the per- 
son then to sive you an example of courage. I 
shall never see you again. I am to be attached to 
the count de Soissons ; he is going to set out on 
a long journey. . I have a dispensation, but I will 
follow him, and 1 shall set out in two days.” 
* Your absence will affect me a good deal ; it will 
deprive me ofmy only consolation.” “ Dare you 
speak to me in this manner!” « I te]l you the 
iruth Saint-Ibal ; notwithstanding my misfotune 
and my singularity; I love you, andin preference 
to any other person.” “ What inconceivable Jan- 
guage ! And you have an invincible passion for 
another ?”” “« This passion will not permit me to 
marry you; but my friendship for you is so ten- 
der, that if Icould unite myself to the object of my 
Jove, I should make the sacrifice without hesita- 
tion, if | believe it necessary to your happiness,” 
“Phere isin your character, your conduct, and 
your conversations, an incoherence and singulari- 
ty which drive me to despair. But are you very 
sure that this inclination is insurmountable, or 
even that it exists? Isit notrather some roman. 
tic idea, some flight of imagination ? In the name 
of heaven, reflect better on your situation,” “ No, 
Saint-Ibal, it is impossible to be mistakenr“espect- 
ing a sentiment which has Leen so long felt 
“ Adieu then, I shall set out in two days.” 

He took his departure accordingly. I wrote to 
him during the time of his absence ; he answered 
me with equal irritation and love; his letters were 
passionate and filled with reproaches, In my si- 
tuation this was all that I could desire. On his 
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return_I found him the same. Obliged to hold 
the same language with him, I at length deprived 
him of every hope. For severai months he ceas- 
ed altogether to see me, and when he met me he 
affected to avoid me. What gave me the ereate 
est uneasiness was a marriage for him which ,was 
incessantly spoken of.°The count de Melcy, who 
disseminated these false reports, had in reality, 
no desire to see him married. Although his 
mode of living was very magnificent, his avarice 
was so sordid, that the idea of giving up a small 
part of his fortune inspired him with the desire of 
deferring as long as possible the period ot his 
marriage ; but he rejected no proposition which 
was made, making the false hopes which he 
threw out of the subject to different persons serve 
for forwarding his ambitious intrigues, 

Saint-Ibal, still irritated against me, seemed 
to attach himself seriously to Mademoiselle de 
S***,a rich heiress, young and beautiful, and 
of high birth. 

One day that I was invited to dine with the dutche 
ess de Chevreuse, my trouble was extreme. on 
entering to find there Madame de S*** with her 
daughter and Saint-Ibal: the latter affected to 
be very much occupied with Mademoiselle de 
S*** > but sat at table beside her, whispered 
to her several times, and dfsplayed the greatest 
gaicty. All these endeavours to pique me and 
to excite my displeasure produced a directly con- 
trary effect, for they proved to me that Saint- 
Ibal continued to love me. Men ‘are quite Une 
skilful in this sort of artifice; the most able, 
always go very awkwardly to work. Saint-Ibal, 
who flattered himself that if he could not afflict 
me, he would at least mortify my vanity, saw 
With the greatest chagrin my profound tranguili- 
M 2 ; 
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ty: I completely discomposed him by laughing 
very naturally at his forced pleasantry. He lost 
all his pretended gaiety, he became irritated, 
and he vainly endeavoured to dissemble it. Af 
ter dinner the dutchess de Chevreuse drew from 
her work-bag a large ball of silk, and desired 
Mademoiselle de S*** to devide it in two, that 
is to say, to form asecond from what was drawn 
from this great ball. Mademoiselle de S*** 
consented, om condition that some ene should 
hold the ball from which she wound the half. 
Saint-Ibal offered. Mademoiselle de S*** took 
hold of the end of the silk, Saint-Ibal, holding 
the ball, withdrew reeling ; his hands shook ; 
he looked at me, saw me grow pale, and with 
my eyes fixed on this agitated silk! The ball 
escaped from his fingers, and rolled to the other 
extremity of the room,—Saint-Ibal, resting on 
the back of a chair, said, % Jt is a giddiness !’—~ 
Every one rose and hastened to him; I alone re- 
mained in my place in a condition impossible to 
be described. Saint-Ibal came to himself; he 
was made to sit down, the ball was picked up 
and taken by the dutchess de Chevreuse ; the 
work was no longer thought of, and other things 
were talked of. Madame and Mademoiselle de 
S*** went away. Saint-Ibal drew near to me: 
his physiognomy was no longer the same; he 
had seen my extreme emotion, and resumed 
his hopes: he could not speak tome, because I 
was seated between two females ; but instantly 
laying hold of the ball of silk which was placed 
on a small table beside the dutchess, he said he 
wished to make amends for his awkwardness, 
and proposed to me to wind it, At this unexpect- 
ed proposition I blushed, I stammered : never 
was there an embarrassment equal to that which 
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I felt ; however, it was impossible to refuse. 
I took the ball, and wien [ felt the thread 
drawn through, and vibrate under my fingers, 
when I recognised this old language, as tender 
and expressive for me at the end of six years as it 
was in the beginning of our loves, I was quite 
beside myself. Then Saint-Ibal, who was stand 
ing about ten paces from me, placed one knee 
on the ground, and said with an agitated voice, 
“It is thus 1 ought to be.”——He afterwards inter- 
preted these words by adding that the attitude 
was more convenient for the work I was en- 
gayed in, During all this time there was a ge- 
neral conversation ; and beides it was impossible 
to divine what was passing between us, as this 
scene was not remarked by any person. I took 
my departure ; Saint-Ibal followed me ; gave me 
his hand, fand thanked me with the greatest 
transport. [ knew not what I answered, for I 
was no longer myself. I was sure that he would 
call on me next day. What could I sayto him ? 
How could I afterwards disavow my sentiments ? 
Aiter much anxiety and reflexion, I at last deter- 
mined on the resolution that I could take. 

Next day Saint-Ibal appeared, ‘At length,” 
he exclaimed, “you have triumphed over that 
romantic idea which has only filled your imagi- 
nation |! You are mine!” “Listen, Saint- Ibal,” 
I replied ; “my existence depends on a great 
secret ; 1 can only confide the half of it to 
you, that which you are the most interested 
in; but I do so under the express condition 
that you will not interrogate me respecting the 
remainder, for I have sworn by all that is most 
sacred never to reveal it. This beginning aston- 
ished and frightened him ; however, he did nat 
hesitate_to take the oaths which I exacted of 
Kim in the strongest terms. ‘Very well,’ said 
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I then to him, “when I repeated to you that I 
entertained a passion equally invariable and un- 
fortunate, I did not deceive you, nor did I de- 
ceive myself, but I concealed the object of it 
from you.” “Whe isit then ?” “You, Saint-Ibal; 
I have never loved but you.” At these words 
he threw himself at my feet and gave expres- 
sion to all that the most lively joy and the most 
tender love could inspire, ‘Alas ! said I “we 
shall not be the happier for it! An insurmount- 
able, obstacle, which it is impossible for you 
to divine, opposes our union; and that is the 
other part of my secret which I ought to conceal 
from you, and respecting which you have 
given me your word of honour never to inter. 
rogate me.” Saint-Ibal remained confounded. 
However, in this conversation, the yoy of learning 
that I never loved another triumphed in bis heart 
over every other sentiment ; butat last his grief 
was extreme, Not daring to interrogate me, 
or rather knowing the inutility of it, he fell upon 
a thousand extravagant conjectures ; and he was 
so far from divining the truth, that he confided 
his distress to his father with request that he 
would question me. The only consolation, which 
somewhat mitigated his chagrin, was the assur- 
ance which I gave him that certain events, or at 
least time, might smooth the obstacles which 
stood tnthg way of our happiness. Such is still 
our situation. Saint-[bal, always constant, will 
never truly hurt me : he sometimes escapes from 
me: trifling distractions sometimes deprive me 
of him for some time, but he always returns, 
Fis confidence, his esteem, his frindship, are for 
me the pledves of a durable attachment, which the 
lapse of six whole years has only served to fortify. 
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DE LA FAYETTE; 


OR; 


THE AGE OF LOUIS XII. 


Se ee aniend 


WHEN the Marchioness de Beaumont had 
finished her story, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
said, that it did not appear to her so difficult 
as she thought to conquer those obstacles which 
were opposed to her union with Saint-Ibal. There 
was little to effect after,if the ambition of this 
unworthy father, the count de Melcy, could be 
satished with the friendship of the queen, that of 
the count de Soissons, and the good will of the 
king ; was that an impossible achievement ? 
“ IT have well reflected,” replied the marchio- 
ness, “and I am without hope: first, the queen 
can do nothing ; secondly, the count de Sois- 
sons is not regarded by the cardinal, and has no 
interest ; lastly, the count de Melcy, by the pow- 
ers of intrigue, has obtained every honour which 
can insure a brilliant life at court. 

Those who have done much service to the 
State are often insatiable after honours, because 
these distinctions serve as future trophies of re- 
nown, and become also titles of glory ; in which 
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posterity trace the remembrance of their great 
actions. 

When a new favour is accorded to the count 
dela Meilieraye, in it is recalled an infinity of glo- 
rious exploits, When the count de Melcy ob- 
tains an offering from the court, many ill-na- 
tured persons recount some anecdotes,jeither true 
or faise, concerning the intrigue that has pur- 
chased it. And this ts because ambition, in an 
intriguer destitute of sterling merit, always de- 
generates into avarice ; honour cannot support 
it. The count de Melcy is such a being :<t 
is wealth that he whishes, it is solely wealth 
that he desires. He wil only marry his son to 
a woman sufficiently rich to content him, by a 
certain inheritance, but who will require no 
actual sacrifice ; to a woman sufficiently cre- 
dulous to se dazzled by his pompous airs, his 
gaudy magnificence, his important and solemn 
tone, and his affected intimacy with the minis- 
ters with whom he flatters himself he is thought 
the friend, because no person in the world pays 
them more assiduously an habitual court ; which, 
when continued with constancy, induces the sup- 
position of being in great esteem and credit in 
a country where every thing is attributed to in- 
terest.” 

“ut,” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
“cannot the king give a portion toa person who 
interests him ? If ever I acquire any influence 
over his mind, the first use I shall make of it 
willbe to implore his generosity for the benefit 
of my friend.” 

“No,” interrupted the marchioness, “you will 
make a more worthy use of that influence of 
which you speak: you will employ it only for 
tic glory of the king, and for the good of the 
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state. Saint-Ibal and myself have no right to 
such benefactions, The cardinal de Richelieu 
will oppose excellent reasons to such ill-placed 
liberality. The king, naturally equitable, would 
reflect upon itat atime above all in which war 
and the state of the fiances will not allow him 
to recompense, even as many old soldiers as have 
fought valiantly. Finally, the kine would take 
ill so unreasonabie a demand ; he would esteem 
you less for it; the attempt would miscarry, you 
would lose your own credit without being able to 
sérve me, Besides, youhave pledged me your word 
to preserve faithfully my secret, thus you can 
take no proceedings relative to this secret except 
with my consent, and I explicitly refuse it on this 
point.’ 

At these words, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
embraced her friend whose reflections she was 
convinced were perfectly just, and she praised 
her principles and her disinterestedness. 

“Thus it is,’ said the marchioness dé Beay- 
mont; “Ishow only common sense ; but such is 
the advantage of having some reasonable friends— 
these do not engage in false chimeras, they ask 
only useful services ; and it is these who make 
less importunate and more- disinterested ones 
appear only inconsiderate and heedless.” 

“Ah!” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
sighing, “I shall never perhaps have occasion 
to profit by your judicious counsels, Inthe midst 
of the cares of war, the king will doubtless forget 
me, and I shall no longer find him the same 
at his return. 

‘‘No, no, you could never be forgotten, and the 
king is constant in his friendship ; he is only de- 
tached when he has found himself deceived. ¥ 
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genfess, I should regret it. There is nothing 
failing in him, I am assured, to constitute a great 
monarch, only to know the truth, and to be able 
to reckon on the disinterestedness and attachment 
ef the person capable of discovering it to him 5 
but he is mistrustful, after so many fatal preofs 
he ought to be so. Will he believe me? 

“We believe as soon as we love.” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette did not. combat 


ed it. 

However, the news of the army was soon receiv- 
ed, announcing brilliant success obtained by the 
valour of the king, and that of the French troops. 
We have since seen .exploits a thousand times 
more astonishing, but in no time have we witness- 
eda martial ardour more universally spread than 
that which then existed in France, Two princes 
of the church, cardinals, were named among 
the most intrepid warriors (1); and the glory 
of bearing arms under the ‘orders of their king, 
and to defend their country, not only. sheltered 
them from ridicule, but ‘(in an age so religious) 
has shielded them from the blame that would haye 
attached to priests transformed into soldiers. » 

At the court they spoke only of arms and of 
the king: in this moment of glory and of peril 
Louis XIIJ. was no longer the weak and un- 
civilized prince who usually was so little remark- 
ed ; be was a brilliant monarch, and worthy of 
the throne—he was represented in the midst of 
perils at the head of his troops ; the prayers of all 
were for him—he was beloved, admired, he 
reigned, 

Each day of absence and each new intelligence 
added a degree of exaltation to the sent ments 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette for the king. ‘The 
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purity of her soul assured her security : this 
attachment could not alarm her ideas; it had 
nothing in common with love. 

The dangers of Louis made her shudder; but 
certain that he was about to hold the reins of go- 
vernment, and to display a great character, it was 
for France that she trembled. She wished with 
ardour his return, not for the frivolous pleasure of 
seeing him and conversing with him of herself, 
but to speak to him of his duties, to elevate his 
soul, to inspire him with generous resolutions, 
and to impress them in him, Such were, at jeast, 
the thoughts and the illusions of Mademoiselle 
de Ja Fayette. 

At last every one with transport learnt the elo- 
rious end of the campaign, The king took some 
places where the Spaniards were assembled, and 
these last, completely conquered, were obliged 
to repass the Somme; on another side the Im- 
perialists, who had penetrated into Burgundy, 
were driven even to the Rhine by the cardinal 
dela Valette and the duke de Weimar. 

Who has ever been able to resist the Frenc’s 
tommanded by able generals ?* And do we not 
know, even in the present day, that the captain 
who would have sufficient couragé and genius to 
propose to such soldiers exploits beyond all thas 
history has transmitted to us, even of the most 
miraculous, would find ne obstacles, and that ia- 
trepid warriors, worthy of receiving his ma.z- 
Nanimous orders, would execute them without 
even shewing that astonishment which might be 
expected from them at such prodigies. 


*Eevery reader of the present day (1814) can answer 
this question. nar 
+ It is because they are shackled by the chains of at 
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Nation, heroic as brilliant! who alone, in the 
midst of allthe people of the earth, seem to be 
sheltered from the decline, which often follows 
along career of success, and which, after hav- 
ing grown old in glory, not only preserves its 
pre-eminence, but is still elevated by an eclat 
that was never before seen, and by some un- 
heard-of triumphs ! 

The king returned ; even fears had been en- 
tertained for Paris itself, and this sovereign here- 
tofore so little beloved, was received with trans- 
port. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, a witness 
of this universal joy, saw in Louis only the worthy 
successor of Henry the Great, and the inheritor 
of all his glory, In the intoxication of such illu- 
sions, she thought that now even the advise of 
friendship would be useless, and that of “his own 
accord he would repress the haughtiness of Riche- 
lieu, lower this potent usurper, and resume royal 
authority. 

The king, the day after his arrival, received 
all the court, and the whole body of the state, 
He spoke with grace and dignity. In the even- 
ing he was at the circle of the queen; he was 
then charming, full of affability, and he found 
means to prove, by a thousand delicate assiduities 
of manner to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, that he 
was more engrossed by her than ever. 

This very evening, Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
though, as usual, in mourning, and keeping her 
vow, was still, without any ornament, enchanting ; 
her countenance was so animated, her complexion 
so dazzling, her beauty had something init so 
touching, that every one was struck with admi- 


ration. 


insatiable despdtism ; whose commands they dare not 
dispute. 
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It was on this evening that the sentiments of 
the count de Soissons and of the count de Meil- 
leraye were visibie for her. 

Saint-Ibal, who was behind Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette, said to her quite low, “Do you wish 
to know ta what excess jealousy and envy can 
disfigure a beautiful woman? Cast your cyes on 
madame la dutchess de Montbason—examine her 
when she looks at you.” 

“And whence can this jealousy arise ?” 

“Are you ignorant then of her pretensions over 
the heart of the count de Soissons ?” 

“I see nothing of all that,’ repiied mademoi- 
selle, with perfect abstraction. In fact, she saw 
only one object. 

The next morning Louis was with the queen, 
remained some minutes, and staid only an instant 
in the apartment of the maids ofhonour. The king 
approached Mademoiselle de la Fayette, addressed 
her with some oblizing expressions, and after- 
wards, leading her aside, he said to her, “I know 
not yet when I shall be able to renew those in- 
terviews which are so dear tome; for after an 
absence of many months, I find myself over- 
whelmed with buisness.” 

“Ah ! so much the better,” cried Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette ; “I would, sire, you were always 
thus occupied.” 

The king smiled. “Yet you often hear me 
condemned for being indolent,” he replied; “but 
I have asked youto suspend you opinion, and to 
judge of me only after having understood me,” 

“Ah, sire ! why wait for that, when the heart 
can foresee all?” 

“May yours always justify me, it will not de- 
ceive you, and I shall he consoled for much 
injustice.” 
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After having pronounced these words, with @ 
tenderness which touched mademoiselle, even 
in the recesses of her seul, the king left the 
apartment. 

A camp life, the movements of war, successes, 
ideas of glory, universal praise, a tender rising 
passion,—all these at this moment conspired to 
draw Louis from his habitual indolence. | He 
announced to the cardinal that he whished to 
devote himself to public affairs. The cardinal 
appeared to applaud this resolution; very cer- 
tain that it would not be durable, 

While poets had celebrated, with much Ine 
dustry and emulation, the triumph of our armies, 
alreadv French literature arose from obscurity— 
works of sciene and merit began to be pro- 
duced; we possessed the poems of Malherbe ; 
Racan his pupil, and some. others had entered 
with honour into the road that had been opened. 
The theatre alone preserved its ancient bare 
barism ; it still presented only a sfectacle, be- 
reaved of taste and of interest; occasionally in- 
terspersed with pieces very perplexed, without 
imagination,and without probability, always weak, 
unnatural, and grossly ridiculous, both in style 
aud plan; nevertheless these pieces were ap- 
plauded, and the. sfectacle was universally liked. 

Many fétes were given at the court.and at the 
city } every person of letters profited by this mo- 
ment of enthusiasm to offer to the public new 
productions of every kind, 

A young poet, then a particular protegé of 
the cardinal, hastened to give the French thea- 
trea tragedy. that he was just about finishing. 
Though this poét’has since said, 


«Our own value who knows better than ourselves ?”” 
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he was far from foreseeing that this tragedy would 
form the most memorable epoch of French litera- 
ture, and be the commencement of that brilliant 
age of the arts to which Louis XIV. was toaffix 
his name! The most happy anticipations of au- 
thorship: could not ‘have given to this poet the 
idea of the splendour of his success, and of: the 
height to which he would be elevated. He was 
Pierre Corneille, and it was the Cid. that was 
about to be performed. 

The queen announced that she should attend the 
first representation of this tragedy, and Louis 
knowing that she would take Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, declared that he would accompany her : 
besides, he was sure that he should be doubly ap- 
plauded by appearing in public, and being seen 
with the queen, who was universally beloved. 

The presence of the king and queen being an- 
nounced, crew an immense world to the first re- 
presentation of the Cid. The king received with 
emotion the unanimnos applause of the multitude. 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette witnessed it, seated 
in the back part of the box, behind the lady of 
honour of the queen. She was situated so as to be 
seen by the king without his being obliged to turn 
to look at her. 

At last the curtain was raised, andthe first 

scene of the Cid commenced. The first exposi- 
tion excited an interest never before evinced ;’a 
profound silence expressed an attention which no- 
thing could distract, and which strengthened from 
scene toscene. Surprize and admiration render- 
ed the spectators a long time immoveable—each 
thought he heared for the first time heroes and 
lovers speak language so exalted, scntiments so 
nobie, and so pathetic of glory and of iove, pene- 
trated every soul, and elevated every mind! It 
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was not a theatrical representation—it was nota 
fiction; it was a sublime revelation of all the 
human heart could feel of the most touching, of 
all that it could breathe of the most heroic! All 
listened with avidity, every one wept, every one 
scarcely breathed, but no one deared to applaud : 
they feared to interrupt—they wished to losa 
nothing, not even a. single word! 

At last enthusiasm became manifest’; a long 
time condensed, it burst forth withthe mest im- 
petuous energy. In the midst of redoubled 
plaudits, cries were a thousand times repeated 
which called for the author; and at length Cor- 
neille was discovered in a small box. Some 
friends who had purposely surrounded him, naw 
showed him to the public when joy was at its 
height. Byatransport which seized simultane- 
ously upon every mind, by one universal exclama- 
tion, he was proclaimed the greatest of all tra- 
gic poets, and posterity preserved for him this 
brilliant title, which he received in the infancy of 
that art of which he was the creator, 

In rendering homage to this wonderful genius, 
ought we not also to admire the sensible and en- 
lightened nation which knew so well how to ape 
preciatethis first chef-d’oeuvre 2 

Heretofore they had seen only the most miser- 
able productions, and yet they served an inaate 
sentiment of the beautiful and the natural so just, 
that without reflection, without gradation, it was 
judged at once, in the short space of this memor- 
able evening, with a taste,as delicate and as cor- 
rect as thatof the most shining men of the suc- 
cessive age, 

Throughout Paris, for the next day, enly the 
Cid was conversed of—the remembrance of every 
other interest was effaced; ambition even forgot 
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its hopes, {and "suspended its projects, to dwell 
upon this immortal piece. 

The strength of genius never showed itself in 
a more shining manner ; and what impression did 
it not produce on the heart of Mademoiselie de la 
Fayette, and even upon that of Louis himself ? 

During the whole course of the piece, invol- 
untary iooks a thousand times passed between 
them. Mademoiseile de la Fayette sought a heart 
which comprised, like hers, the sentiments of 
Chimene, and her eyes in tears rested on the 
king. She enjoyed his being so moved ; the emo- 
tion so lively that he evinced, was to her acertain 
proof of the senszoility and elevation of his soul, 
while the admiration that she saw in him added at 
inexpressible charm to that which she herseif ex- 
perienced, 

Louis, notwithstanding the excessive rapture 
that the tragedy of the Cid had fgiven him, was in 
alfew days overwhelmed by public affairs. It is 
true, that the cardinal was careful to present them 
to him in $0 intricate a state, and so perplexed, 
that even a man, the most capable of application, 
would have been terrified at their appearance, 

When siothful minds burst all at once from 
their indolence, it is only to fall againinto a more 
slothful apathy : the effort which has drawn them 
from their habitual state has cost them so much, 
that they no longer breathe butin that kind of 
numbness which they call repose ; although over- 
whelming lassitudeis worse than actual fatigue. 
Madenaoiseiic de la Fayette,always well treated by 
the queen, passed every evening with this prin- 
c ss; she heard with pain many epigrams on 
the labours of the cabinet, to which the king at 
t Ss moment surrendered himself. They had the 
appearance of insinuating, that this ardour would 
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soon relax; they condemned with asperity the 
cardinal, for many splendid favours accorded to 
some of the military after the late campaign, and 
above all censured the king who had. signed 
them. 

» Mademoiselle de la Fayette dared not espouse 
the part of the king, because she feared to defend 
him with too much warmth ; but she undertook 
to justify the cardinal. She even made his eu- 
logium, she recalled to memory that it was he 
who had erected the French academy,.and built 
La Sarbonne, that he had founded. the Royal 
Printing House, that he had established the Gar- 
den of Plants, and that he was the benefactor of 
the great artists*, and of ,all.their literati the 
most distinguished. 

This language displeased many persons, was 
approved by some others, and at last carried faith- 
fully to the cardinal himself by Chavigny ; but the 
cardinal coucluded that the motive of Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette was to obtain favour and cré- 
dit. 

People in place are in reality much more mo- 
dest than we believe them to be, for they always 
suppose that the promises which we bestow upon 
them are interested, and they never think that we 
can love them for themselves. 

Flattery then is not as persuasive as we imagine 
her. She would be, perhaps, less corrupt if she 
were entirely abused, she would leave, at least, 
candour ; but as she only half deceives in exalt- 
ing pride, she gives a general defiance which is 
understood every where, and which blemishes 
even friendship. 

As it had been predicted about the queen, Louis 


* Among others Le Pousin, and Le Sueur. 
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soon overcome by a labour, that had been ren- 
dered so paintul to him, restored all his affairs of 
public interest into the hands of the cardinal, de- 
terminedto trouble himseit with them no longer, 
except for form sake. 

The same day, the ‘count. de la Meilleraye, the 
relation of the cardinai, made a declaration of his 
passion for Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and of 
his wishes to obtain her hana; the cardinal ap- 
proved it, and commissioned Chavigny to inform 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette of it. Not doubting 
a favourable repiy ; the cardinal spoke of it to the 
king, Louis was moved, and his agitation did not 
escape the penetrating survey of Richelieu ; after 
a moment’s silence the king said— 

‘¢ Does Mademoiselle de la Fayette wish this 
alliance ?”” 

¢ Sire, we are yet in ignorance of her sentiments 
but I suppose, that if she has no other engagen.ent 
she will not reject a proposal, which in every point 
of view appears so advantageous,” 

“IT must know her reply ; you must acquaint 
me with it.” 

These words, dryly pronounced, served to con- 
firm the suspicions of Richelieu; he did not urge 
the subject, but spoke on other matter. 

_ The cardinal waited impatiently the report that 
Chavigny was to make him, and when the latter 
came he told him, that Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette, with as much firmness as politeness, had, 
without hesitation, refused this brilliant alliance ; 
the cardinal instead of evincing discontent, smiled, 

“ This at least,” said he, “has served to shew 
me, with certainty, an intrigue already formed : 
the king is in love with Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette, and they are of one mind. It was said six 
months before the last campaign, that the king 
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hadia fenchani for her, but since it has'not been 
spoken of. It 1s a mutual inclination, I now tell 
you, and this profound: myst.ry proves, that the 
king attaches much more importance to this in- 
trigue, than that he has already had with Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort. Your eminence imagines 
then that they have’secret interviews ?” 

“:No;” replied the: cardinal laughing, that 
would be too energetic forthe king, it will require 
time to bring him to tiat, but Idoima gine that 
they correspond, 

“ Every one boasts the wisdom of Mademoi- 
selie de la Fayette.” 

“« But they speak much more of her spirit; if, 
therefore, there is no exaggeration in the account, 


. she is ambitious : it-is absolutely necessary, that 


Ishould have a particuiar interview with’her; I 
think ‘she herself desires it.” “ The eulogiums 
that she bestows, without ceasing, upon your 
eminence evince it.” 

«‘Yes; now I penetrate the motive ; she fears 
that she cannot secure the king, if Il opposed ob- 
stacles to her wishes. ‘This is palpable in effect ; 
she has shewn me a sincere devotion, far from ins 
jaring, I will assist her, ‘The difficulty is to find 
some means of speaking to her without noise, with- 
out its being known.” 

“ The count de Soissons gives a masqued ball in 
afew days, that will be a favourable opportunity,” 

“No; she will be masqued ; in these kind of 
interviews it is advisable to observe every turn 
and play of countenance, more particularly with 
a young person who has been only eight months 
at court; besides, the king will certainly be pre- 
sent at this ball, and will be constantly at her side, 
but I will not delay doing it immediately after- 
wards ; L will seize some advantageous moment to 
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produce fa meeting with Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, this may be effected at the dutchess 
d@ Aiguillon’s*. Mademoiselle de la Fayette has too 
much ambition not to be fully alive to the advan- 
tages of sucha meeting ; she will neither disdain 
nor reject ‘offers such as I can make her.” 

Great geniuses judge in this manner, when 
they have delivered themselves up to the tor- 
ment of public affairs, and are governed by am. 
bition; they have little idea of real grandeur of 
soul, or of that direct integrity which attaches to 
the perfection of rectitude. In general this man- 
ner of passing judgment upon mankind is toler. 
ably just, but not to admit exceptions would be to 
disown that which sheds most honour on human 
nature, it would be to calumniate those few more 
precious, beings wilo exist in all classes of society. 
To discover artifice and insincerity there requires 
only common penetration, but to discover superior 
virtue, to be able to read the movements of a des 
licate and generous heart, totrace its sentiments 
as wecan those oi our own features ina mirror, 
requires that we shouid have our own minds ij- 
lumined by a celestial light, and this light so 
pure-can alone give a character truly divine, as 
derived froma beneficent and all-powerful’ pro- 
tector ! 

The cardinal was expeditious in giving an ac- 
count to the king, of Mademoiselle de la Fayette’s 
reply. He observed the countenance of Louis 
brighten, and the joy and delight which animated 
his eyes, but he pretended to remark nothing, and 
quitted the king, pleased with having discovered 
a secret from which he promised himself to de- 
rive much advantage, 

Louis the next morning with impatient eager* 


* A Niece of the Cardinal. 
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ness paida visit to the queen, afterwards intend- 
ing tohavea long conversation with Mademoi- 
selle de fa Fayette, but his chagrin was extreme 
wpon learning that she had suddenly set out for 
Paris, as her friend the Marchioness de Beau- 
mont was dangerously ill, 

Louis was anxious that at least Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette herself should be sensible he felt for 
her inguietude, he sent twice every day a page to 
enquire after the health of Madame de Beau. 
mont. 

Miuch was said of these messages, which 
evifed the highest favour, and the motive was 
easily divined. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was deeply affected, 
her friend was pronounced out of danger at the 
expiration of eight days ; when the dutchess 
@ Aiguillon paid a visit to the Marchioness, she 
found with her Mademoiselle de la Fayette, with 
whom she appeared solely occupied, and she in- 
vited her to breakfast with her on the following 
day. When the dutchess had retired, Madame 
de Beaumont with an expressive smite, looked at 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, as she said— 

“ What do you think of all the pretty speeches 
that have just been made you? It is surely 
singular !”’ 

«Not at all, it is only the cardinal who speaks 
through the dutchess.” 

‘The cardinal! and why ?” 

«“ To gain you over because you are believed 
tobe in favour.’ Ifyou wish wealth and honour 
for your friends, unite yourself to the cardinal, be 
guided by his counsels, and acquaint him with all 
the king may inform you of.—Betray friendship 
for lucre, and behold your fortune made !” 

« I can comprehend why the cardinal may de. 
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sire that all persons who approach the king should 
conduct themselves in this manner; but how cana 
he have contidence to propose it with a noble 
frankness, simply saying, Be devoted to me and 
you shall bave pensions and credit, otherwise I 
willruin youl”? 

“ Ts not this eloquence ? there is surely magic 
in such words, they will delight, persuade,, and 
be effective ! 

“Tam avery insignificant being in the state, 
and the cardinal is all-powerful, yet I doubt his 
venturing to speak similarly to me.” 

“ Perhaps hislanguage might be a little more 
softened toyou, but the substance of the dis- 
course would still be the same—promises and 
menaces.” 

_ Jt is possible any one can flatter himself with 
the power to at once evince contempt, and yet 
seduce,” 

“ Ah! my God! politicians despise all men, 
and most of ali incorrupiible people, who are in 
their eyes either hypocrites or dupes.” 

Mademoiselle de ia Fayette accepted the invita- 
tion of the dutchess d’Aiguillon merely from po- 
liten¢ss and propriety, she distrusted her, and her 
deportment was cold, distant, and lauty. 

The dutchess had that couxing, cajoling art 
which seduces and deceives only those who are 
noviciates in the world. but which succeeds al. 
Wwaysinwomen of a certain age, of elevated rank, 
and of good family. 

They are acknowledged, with reason, never to 
be impertinent nor disdainfal, their fondiing recep- 
tion, though general, always flatters a‘littie, It 
is a false semblance of amiability which no one 
mistakes, and which leaves an impression on eves 
ry mind of its artifice and deception, but yet 
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the world will accord it praise because. each 
individual would wish to be able to persuade 
others that she is sincere in her turn. 

The dutchess had acquired a distinguished 
reputation as the enlightened protectress of the 
fine arts and of literature, and those who 
were the friends of letters could not consent to 
lower her in general estimation. 

It is true that she was the supportef of some 
Thesis of love, in the form observed then at Sor- 
bonne, for sustaining theological positions. - 

But ridicule attached much less to her than to 

the cardinal, who by inventing those profane 
amusements forgot his situation, and recalled it 
to others more than he wished. 
_ Forthe rest, these dissertaions established at 
court that taste for the pleasures of the mind 
which had shone so bright under the reign of 
Louis XIV.; finaliy, the house of the dutchess 
was the cradle of the French academy; Gorneille 
and Rotrou received therein the most noble en- 
couragements, and the plan of the Cid and of 
Venceslas was formed in it, 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was received with 
open arms by. the dutchess, whom she found 
alone. During breakfast, to ingratiate herself, she 
setto work all that flattery could lavish of the se- 
ducing caresses, eulogiums on her beauty, her in- 
tellect, her predictions of the brilliant fature which 
awaited her. At last she turned the conversation 
upon the cardinal, and taking a tone less serious, 

she said, smiling, that she was not unacquainted 
with her having been, upon more than one occa- 
sion, his defender ; then affecting an air of con- 
fidence, added, that she must confess the car- 
dinal was an implacable enemy, but that he was 
also a friend the most ardentand the most ge- 
nerous. 
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Mademoiselle de la Fayette listened in silence 
to this preamble, when the door opened and the 
cardinal himself appeared, 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette rose, and shewed 
an inclination very discreetly to quit the room; 
the dutchess and the, cardinal detained her, They 
were again seated, and conversed on indifferent 
subjects. At the end ofa quarter of an hour a 
valet de chambre spoke very low to the dutch- 
ess, who asked permission for absence, to have 
a few minutes conversation with a person upon 
business in her closet. ‘Besides,” she added, 
addressing Mademoiselle de la Fayette, “I know 
that Monsieur le Cardinal will be happy to speak 
with you freely of this poor count de la Meile 
leraye, whom you have so cruelly deprived of 
every hope ; therefore I quit you without re- 
luctance for a few minutes.” 

Having said this, she rose, tenderly embraced 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and retired. 

When the cardinal was alone with Mademoi- 
pelle de la Fayette, he said to her— 

“| have some thanks and some reproaches 
to offer you: I know, mademoiselle, with what 
kindness you spoke of me, and above all, it 
would have been a source of great gratification 
to me to haye beheld you enter into my family, 
but the links of frindship are sometimes stronger 
than those of relationship—I wish to be your 
friend.” 

Here Mademoiselle dela Fayette bowed with 
a respectful air, but said nothing in reply. 

Courtiers and politicians are excellent physiog- 
nomists, they seldom believe what is said to 
them, they devote themselves to penetrate that 
which is wished to be concealed from them ; 
they make a peculiar study of the changes of 
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countenance, a look, a gesture, a manner of lis- 
tening, informs them often of more than indis- 
cretion or ingenuousness could do. 

The cardinal saw upon the countenance of 
Mademoiselle de la. Fayette, a carelessnes, a 
calm, a dignity which preduced in him the deep- 
est astonishment ! This phrase, ZI wish to be 
your friend, these solemn words, from the lips 
of Richelieu, had effected no. change on her 
countenance ! 

Her imposing deportment gave to the view of 
the cardinal more of importance to the conquest 
he wished to achieve, he had warmly ‘desired 
it, but now he attached to it a high price ; to be 
frustrated would be at once a misfortune and a 
shame. What! the real sovereign of France, 
the most fertile negociator, and the greatest po- 
litician of Xurope, could not gain over a yovng 
person of twenty-three years, without experle 
ence, and assured of his devotedness! This doubt 
was not supportable ; he must then set into 
action every means of seduction, and employ 
every art to succeed. 

«And you macemoiselle,’ returned the care 
dinal, after some moments of silence, “do you 
wish to be my friend ? you have no longer a 
father in existence, will you accept me in that 
place ? will you allow me to offer the counsels 
of experience, to guide you in a country which 
cannot be known to you, and of which the roads 
are so difficult and dangerous it is impossible 
to wander without being irretrievably lost ?” 

“Yes, sir, I can believe it when we engage 
in dark and bye ways, but there is nothing to 
fear when, in open day, the great road is pur- 
sued with persevorance.” 

‘hese words, pronounced with a firm yoice 
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and the most independent pride, so much coh- 
founded the cardinai that he remained. speech- 
less, his eyes fixed on Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette —Anger and resentinent began to min- 
gle with surprise ; however, this elevation of 
mind, this disdain of his protection and of his 
friendship, appeared to him so unnatural, that 
he imagined she was desirous he should tender 
her more positive and solid offers, This idea 
reanimated him a little, ‘Speak freely,” said 
he, smiling, “I know all.” 

“And what is this all, my lord?” 

“The king loves you ; the purity of his heart 
and of his principles admits of your consent; 
his interest, your own, I will say more, that 
ef the state requires that we should be united.” 

“What kind of union does your eminence 
propose to me ?” 

“An entire confidence on your side, an acéive 
gratitude on mine.” 

The cardinal had the intention of promising 
some titles, some estates, some pensions, but 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who had with down- 
cast eyes listened coldly, suddenly raised her 
view, and regarded him stedfastly. This look 
silenced him; he felt that he must assume an 
adroit manner, with which to venture to make 
this awe-inspiring female offers that he had lav- 
ished upon others with so much success, and 
without any circumlocution, 

While he sought to compose an artificial dise 
course, Mademoiselle de la Fayette spoke. 

“Your eminence,” said she, ‘doubtless, only 
asks of me personal confidence ; that alone which 
I can confer, with honour, but I have no se- 
crets, my heart is without ambition, and my life 
Without mystery ; besides the lofty mind of your 
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eminence will, without difficulty, believe me when 
I add, that if ever the king deigns to honour me 
with his confidence, it will not. be betrayed by 
the influence of seduction or of power.” 

At these words the cardinal coioured, but dis~ 
sembiing his mental anger, he answered ; 

“The most truly worthy revurn to the confi- 
dence of the king is the ability to give him 
useful counsel, and I would propose, mademoi- 
selle, to render you capab:e of that, because the 
mind in this case cannot Suppiy those lights 
which you require,” 

“But, I believe, my lord, that integrity will 
suffice.” 

“You have little of the manner of the court ; 
and perhaps you will learn, at some future day, 
that proofs of my esteem are hot to be dis- 
dained.” 

“No one attaches a higher price than my self 
to the esteem of your eminence ; Ido not think 
you have given me any proof of it in. this in- 
terview, but I am sure of having. deserved it,” 

“I have only one. word more to say to you,” 
replied the cardinal, quite beside himself 3 “it 
is, that favour here is a mere illusion without my 
support.” 

“I cannot believe that, my lord, which degrades 
my sovereign and yourself.’ 

“Think of what I have effected, and what I 
am—think of the future ; compare the fate of 
my €remies with the situation of my friends, and 
then choose.” 

“I think upon my duty ; with this single thought, 
itis possible to be neither seduced by promis« 
¢s nor intimidated by menaces.” 

At these words the cardinal became furious’; 
he rose as he said,» with a bitter smile, “You 
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are young and I excuse, therefore, more ‘rea- 
dily that presumption which enwraps you ; for 
Tam sure you will be cured of it.” Saying this, 
he hastily and abruptly quitted her. Thus it 
Was, that rectitude and integrity disconcerted nf 
the combinations of experience and the artifites 
of a man, the most consunimate aGept in ne g0- 
CMuons and in public affairs. 
The cardinal had retired with an inextinguish- 
able resolution: to ruin her who dared to resist 
and brave his authority with so much sang froid 
and firmness; her,» who had been able to em- 
barrass and confound him. 
The custom of public life and of commerce 
with the worid, do not allow, after a lon: con. 
versation, that. a positive refusal can be mis- 
taken ior a dissembled resistance, Loftiness 
of soul may, perhaps, be attributed to presump=- 
tion; but it has acharacter so decisive, that it 
is impossible to confound it with artifice, The 
cardinal well convinced that he could never se- 
duce Mademoiselle de la Fayette, thought now 
only of the means of removing her for ever 
from the court. 
The count de Soissons, who wished only to 
give a ball for Mademoiselle de la Fayette, post- 
poned it upon the illness of Madame de Beau- 
mont which would have prevented her appear- 
ance ; under a frivolous pretence, he ventured 
to delay the orders of the king and queen, who 
had promised to honour the /éce with their pre- 
sence, The king, from the same sentiment that 
the count de Soissons felt, was delighted at find- 
ing the day postponed. The cardinal acquaint, 
ed with all these circumstances‘and some others 
thought to profit by them before the return of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 
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He told: the king, that he had met Mademoiselle 
de ia Fayette accidentaliy atthe dutchess d’Al- 
euillons, that he askeu why she rejected the 
profess:ons of the count de la Meilleraye, and that 
the question so simple had caused much em- 
barrassinent. 

At this intelligence the king was in reality him~ 
self einbarrassed ; he had adiscontented and se« 
vere air; because he believed that the intention 
Was to aiiude to his own commitment with Ma- 
demuoiselle de la Fayette, 

The cardinal pretended not to observe his in- 

gratitude, but said— 
«J have discovered since, secrets that were 
endeavoured to be concealed from me: the count 
de Soissons is lost in love with Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette, and from appearances, it is obvious he 
ts net hated by her.” 

“ How !” 

« It is for her he gives a/fe¢e ; itis for her that 
he deiaysit ; it is for herthat he is desirous of 
breaking with Madame de Montbazon,” 

«“ These circumstances evince his Jove, but not 
that this love is mutual. She has the reputation of 
being too discreet to give any hope to a man 
whom she cannot marry.” * 

«“ This would not be the first example of a se- 
cret marriage of this kind, she is so lovely and so 
ambitious those say who are acquainted with 
her.” 

‘¢ Ambitious !and who says that ?” 

“ The dutchess de Chevreuse, Chavigny, the 
Marchioness de Beaumont. But her understand- 
ing with the count de Soissons, what proofs are 
there of it ? I wish toknow them—be explicit.” 


* J'o encourage hope where we cannot return affection, 
isan evidence ofa weak head and a vicious heart. 
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“ Sire, [have no interest to make a mystery of 
what is generaily said upon this intrigue.” 

«© Speak then.’ 

“ Saint-Ibal, attached tothe count de Soissons 
is forever with her, It is not certainly upon his 
own account ; he would not tread thus openly upon 
the steps of his master. Ofall men of the court 
Saint-Ibal is the one whom Mademoiselle dela 
Fayette treats the best—indeed they even re. 
gularly write.” 

They write 1” 

“And it is known that Saint-Ibal is only the 
bearer of those letters which are addressed to 
him,” 

“Who has told you this ?” 

‘“‘A rejected desperate lover, the count de la 
Meilleraye.” 

“Enough, I will have more information—and 
if your report be found correct, I will not per- 
mit such a person to remain about the queen.” 

“Sire, it is not a report, it is a simple con- 
versation that the curiosity of your majesty has 
lengthened ; I speak only from public rumour 
and from the complaints of a desolate lover.” 

“Jealousy is in general quick-sighted, but still 
it is possible that it may be deceived some- 
times; thus I answered for nothing,” 

The king hastily closed this interview ; he 
dismissed the cardinal, and desired Boisenval to 
be called. 

He was a manof subaltern degree, very intri- 
suing, of extreme activity, and iong’ possessed 
of the royal confidence in every thing the king 
wished to effect unknown to the cardinal and 
his favourites in power. Every one knew that 
the favourites hated him. The cardinal] exhibit. 
ed much of disdain towards him, and the fy. 
Pp 
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vour of Boisenyal was only the more firmly se- 
cured. 

On the other side, Boisenval, in his secret in- 
terviews with Louis, displayed the greatest ani- 
mosity against Richelieu, but he spoke it only 
of his private character and his heart. He ne- 
ver attacked the man of the state ; on the con- 
trary, he even acknowledged, with an air of pique 
and of yexation, that he held Europe in his 
hand; he praised him to excess with infinite 
art and in common language mingled abuse 
which signified nothing: these eulogiums were 
not suspected, or at least appeared to. be so, 
and the king had the good-nature to see only 
detraction in this discourse. The art of lacerat- 
ing and of blackening, while appearing to praise 
is much in use at court, but it deceives there less 
than elsewhere ; but the reserved art of prais- 
ing in avyewing a contrary intention, is. thére 
much less necessary and less common ; it requires 
lively manners, blunt, and often rough or rude 
ones, and at the same time a fine acute spirit 
which renders its execution very difficult. 

Boisenval possessed it perfectly, he had re- 
ceived some lessons from a great master, and 
this master was’ Richelieu, to whom he was en- 
tirely sold ; and without any person in the least 
suspecting it.?* 

Louis charged Boisenval to watch Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette and Saint-Ibal, and endea- 
vour to discover if it were true. that they held 
acorrespondence in writing. Boisenval, by the 
order of Richelieu, had already been very ac- 
tive on this occasion, and he had contrived to 
intercept a letter of Saint-Ibal, addressed to Ma- 


* Historical, 
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demoiselle de la Fayette, and which he 
to Richelieu; the latter opened the letter, 
found its contents as foilows : 


“Ts it agreed, mademoiselle, that Iam a trou- 
blesome third person, that last night I arrived 
too soon, and that you have found me very im- 
portunate ? Your sehtiments for the person who 
loves you with so much passion, will not allow 
you to dissemble what you think. You have 
both rece:ved me as two lovers would welcome 
an oid very suspicious tutor who came to in- 
terrupt a passionate interview. This is quite 
natural, and I do not compiain of it; I simply 
promise you to be more discreet in future, I 
take the liberty of writing to you, mademoi- 
selie, only to tell you that I have executed your 
orders ; your commission Is performed, and with 
ali the zeal that you have a right to expect 


from my respect and devotedness. 
“SAINT-IBAL.” 


The cardinal, after having read this letter, 
did not doubt of the perfect understanding be- 
tween Mademoiselle de Ia Fayette andthe count 
de Soissons ;,certain of having in his possession 
what would ruin this haughty woman, he had 
spoken to the king, as has been already related. 

When Boisenval had given him an account 
of the commission with which the king had en- 
trusted him, he told him to let some days pass 5 
and immediately Boisenval, by his order, beg- 
ged the king to procure some writing of Saint- 
Ibal and of Mademoiselle de la Fayette. “For 
if I happen,” said he, “to seize any of their let- 
ters, yuur majesty must be fully conyinced that 
they are indeed in their hand-writing ; since if 
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no doubts can remain of the intrigue Mademtoi- 
selle de la Fayette must be coneeived the per- 
fection of hypocrisy and deceit, of which I be. 
lieve that the cardinal is alone capable.” 

“You are a good man, Boisenval,’ said the 
king; “you have no idea of the arts of which wo- 
men are capable.” 

“That is true, sire ; but I can well see through 
all the stratagems of his eminence. The study 
in which I have so long been engaged ought 
to have initiated my mind. For example :—I 
observe that he has penetrated the sentiments of 
your majesty for Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
that he is in consequence jealous, and that he 
would be delighted at her disgrace.” 

“Yes Tam aware of it ; he has always thwarted 
my affections.” 

“They say he has great talents ; deeds the 
most diabolical cost him nothing, for he hasa 
heart of rock; and I should not be astonished 
if he had calumniated this poor Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette.” 

“Ah! would to Heaven!—Since the day that 
1 spoke to you, nothing had been discovered ?” 

“No sire—at least not with certainty ; and 
it is with certainty only that I would wish to 
speak,” 

“You have been told something——?” 

“Mere idle ramour. Some say—And yet whe 
knows if it may not be only the cardinal himself 
who spreads. these, tales 2?” 

“But what tales 2” 

“We are assured that the marchioness de 
Beaumont has not been ill; that it was a feign. 
ed malady to favour certain assignations,—*Ma- 
dame de Beaumnot ! could she be capable of 
playing so vile 4 part’? was my reply. But she 
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is without fortune—she is indebt. Monsieur le 
comte de Soissons is munificent and generous !” 

“This is too scandalous ; I cannot believe it.” 

“Neither can I, Others assert that Madame 
de Beaumont is hot in the confidence of the 
parties, that her illness has only served as a cone 
venicnt pretence for Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
to lengthen her stay at Paris, and that Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette had merely received the prince 
in her own house,” 

“The family mansion of the countess de Brégi, 
which she ‘has inherited 2” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“But she ought to sell this house, as she has 
another so much better at Vincennes.” 

‘She wished to sell that at Paris; the agree- 
ment was almost formed, and then suddenly brok- 
en off.” 

“That is singular indeed ! You are sure of it ?” 

“Oh! yes, sire ; and behold another fact. She 
passes nearly every evening inthis house; she 
remains there at least two hours : no one during 
that time is allowed to enter, except a single in- 
dividual, a man wrapped up ina great cloak! At 
the expiration of two hours, this naan departs ; ; 
a moment after, Mademoiselle de la Fayette re- 
turns to her friend, and passes the remainder of 
the evening with her, and then retires to her 
chamber in her house. -This is what has been her 
custom for the last five days.” 

“Boisenval, are you certain of this 2” 

“Sire, I have seen it myself yesterday, and the 
day before ; but yet it is possible that this indi- 
vidual may not be the count de Soissons.” 

“Go again this evening; conceal yourself op- 
posite to her house, and come at three o’clock to- 


morrow to speak to me,” 
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This conversation plunged the king into the 
most gfievous anxiety : all that the cardinal had 
said to him he had suspected ; but the communica- 
tion of Boisenyal wasso naif, it displayed so much 
of sood nature, that it took effect, and made much 
impression in his naturally distrustful disposition. 
He shut himselfup; he could not sleep—he de- 
livered himself over to ideas the most melancho- 
ty, and in this state awaited the return of Boi- 
senval, 

The next day, at the appointed hour, Boisen- 
yal arrived. 

“Well?” cried the king, the moment he appeared. 

“Sire,” said Boisenyal “I yesterday, in the 
evening, witnessed exactly the same as before. 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette entered her house 
at the decline of day, anda quarter of an our after, 
a man on foot, apy eloped) ina great cloak, slip- 

ped in my dierigusl lyafterher, But,’ he continu- 
ed, “J bring a more positive proof; it is a letter 
of Saint-Ibal, which I have contrived to intercept.” 

oA ianeesrd to Mademoiselle de la Fayette 2” 

“Yes, sire; I am ignorant of its’ contents :— 
behold it.” 

“J know the writing of Saint-Ibal; give it 
to. ame:% 

At these words, Louis took the letter, very 
adroitly re-sealed ; he opened it trembling, and af- 
ter having read it with shuddering emotion, he 
exclaimed, “Perfidious woman ! with a igure 
so celestial! an air so noble and full of candour ! 
Ah! what deceit !— Listen, Boisenval; hear this 
sentence.—‘ Your sentiments for the fierson whe 
loves you with so much fiassion /? And again :— 
‘You have both received me as twa lovers would 
evelcome an old tutor, very. suspicious, who came 
suddenly to interrufit a frassienate interview £ 
san there now remain a doubt?” 
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“Ah! indeed it is not Saint-Ibal’ who is her 
lover; itis now proved that heis not the confi- 
dant of these clandestine loves, and that the man in 
the cloak is certainly the prince.” 

“ Shameless girl, and truly perverse! after the 
confidence that I have shown her, to deceive me 
thus !” 

“ But, sire, we know that the sentiments of 
your majesty had never passed the bounds of 
friendship the most chaste and correct.” 

And can I feel such a sentiment towards a wo- 
man capable of forming and cementing a crimi- 
nal intrigue ?” 

“Your majesty is unacquainted with love ; it 
will lure into errors,” 

‘Ah ! Tam indeed unhappy ! Yes, I would be 
even inmy grave. AlbI love is torn from me! 
Death hes deprived me. of the constable of 
Luaynes* ; [have been compeiled to separate from 
my mother; Mademoiselle de Hautefort betray- 
ed my secrets—at least 1 would estimate her man- 
hers; but the lost—I have admired nothing as I 
have done ner, and now I must despise her ! Tell 

me, Boisenval, are they privately married ? I can- 
not believe that a person so modest and so 
pious should have a lover under other circum- 
stances. Are they married?’ 


* Charles d’Albert, duc de Luynes, born in 1578 of ar 
ancient house, was a page and gentelman in waiting to 
Lows XI After having been the favourite of the king, and 
enjoying the highest offices in the kingdom, he died in 1621, 
hated by the people and not regretted by his fickle monarch, 
He was indebted to the charity of two obscure individuals 
for a shroud. In this instance, therefore our ingenious av- 
thor is perhaps not «« historical,’? when she. represents 
Louis as giieving for the loss of de Luynes, 
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Go 


“ Yes, sire, they have completed a marriage of 
conscience ; they both Jove to desperation.” 

‘¢ What insolence! A prince of the blood pre- 
sume to dispose of his faith—of his hand, without 
my permission ! This marriage is void.” 

“« Yes, but itassures to them the happiness of 
living without compunction. The cardinal knows 
it, I am convinced.” 

« That is very possible, for he knows every 
thing.” 

“‘ They have, perhaps, had his tacit consent : 
they think that quite sufficient. J am accounted 
as nothing ! No, no, I have not yet quite descenc- 
ed from my throne; I will remount it with ecéaz, 
if only for a single day, to punish them, and then 
I will complete my melancholy destiny—I will 
purchase death by grief and teers !” 

In speaking thus, this unhappy prince shed a 
torrent of tears. 

“ Live, sire,” replied Boisenval : * live for the 
happiness of France, and of those faithful subjects 
who are devoted to you.” 

‘¢ No,” cried the king ; “ nothing can longer 
attach me to life. Ruled by an insolent minister, 
who is useful to France, and too just myself to de- 
prive the state of a necessary support—too proud 
to bow without suffering, under his authority— 
what tome is this high rank, this vain title ? 
Without power, without honour, which imposes 
upon me mortal constraints and duties I cannot 
fulfil, I derive from the past only regrets, the 
present brings only distracting pangs, and 1 be. 
hold in the future only ennui and the greatest 
discouragement. © Friendship alone had power to 
re-animate this sunken heart. Ihave loved no- 
thing as I did her, and with what respect! I never 
haye dared to write to her a note, a single line. 
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Boisenyval, Imust confess it, I can now, Ido des- 
pise her—! hate her ! But I was myself astonish- 
ed at the sentiment that she inspired in me, a sen- 
timent too ardent perhaps. Heaven has punish- 
edmefor it. 1 must no longer think of her :— 
I will, at least, show that Iam her master. Boi- 
senval, I will go this evening with you to Paris ; 
there you shall know my design.” 

“ W hat, sire ?? 

““ Yes, I wish to surprize, to confound them, and 
tc pronounce myself, upon them, the verdict of 
their separation, and of their exile.” 

Boisenval!, in giving an account of the result of 
his discoveries as a spy, had invented nothing ; it 
was very true that he had seen, three successive 
evenings, a man mysteriously enter the house of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; but he feared, that 
ifany obstacie shouid interrupt the assignation, 
that the king wouid doubt his veracity. Thus he 
combated with sincerity the resolution of the & ng, 
butit was without effect. Louis, altered from 
his generai character by love and the deepest re- 
sentiment, was not to be appeased ; but&one hour 
after, and he learned that Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette was on her return to Saint Germain. 

The king was in despair, for he burned witha 
desire of revenge; he delayed the execution of 
his project to the frst journey that Mademoiselle 
should take to Paris; he resolved till then to 
dissemble. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette, happy in having 
left her friend in good health, returned with the 
sweet and soothing idea that she should find the 
king more tender than ever, No inguietude 
checked her joy—sensibie and generons hearts 
are always confiding: she feared neither the re- 
sentment of the cardinal, nor that an absence of 
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three weeks had been able to alter him who so 
deeply interested her. The king loved her—« 
what had she to dread from intrigues of the court, 
and the power of Richelieu? She believed her- 
self certain of seeing the king the following 
day, and yet at the morning and the evening cir- 
cle of the queen, he was alike invisible, and also 
on the subsequent day. 

Without engendering any suspicion, Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette was afflicted ; she imagined 
thet Louis suffered as much as herself, but that 
he musi have some reason for not coming that 
she couid not divine. 

On his side, the king, a thousand times more 
agitated, could not resist, at the end of two days, 
a violent desire to brave that which overturned 
his reason,and which destroyed his repose. 

While delaying, he mentally said. * To cons 
found and punish heri wish, at least, to humiliate 
her publicly.” 

At length Louis, one morning, came to the 
apartment ofthe queen, Mademoiselle de ja Fay- 
ette was not yet in that of the maids of honour ; 
she arrived a minute after the king had crossed 
it, and she waited with extreme emotion for the 
time when he would quit the chamber of the 
queen. With cyes fixed on the door, she expect- 
ed each moment to see it open. 

At last the king appeared, Certain that his 
first glance would be to seek her, she lifted up to- 
wards him her softened gaze, and shuddered at 
seeing his alarming paleness, his unsteady car- 
riage,and his dejected air. 

“ Aias !” she mentally said,“ he has been ill, 
and he has made a secret of it to conceal it from 
me. Oh! that he knew me better.” 

The king slowly advanced; he saw Mademoi- 
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selle without appearing to survey her. He stop- 
ped near Mademoiselie du Fargis, one of the 
maids of honour; he spoke to her with mingled 
distraction and affability. During this time, he 
rested his aand on the back of a chair, for he 
could not support himself, and it was obvious his 
limbs trembled. 

At last, still more overcome, he passed before 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, whom the shock of 
agitation had rendered immoveable; he turned his 
head on one side, he cast upon hera sorrowful 
look, and wished to pursue his way out of the 
room; but it required a strong effort to do this. 
Arrived -near the door, he found himself ill, he 
seized hold of the key for support, his head fell 
on his shoulder, his eyes closed, his knees were 
seen to bend under him. 

Mademoiselle de ja Fayette darted forward, she 
sustained him; Louis opened languidly his hu- 
mid eyes, and he shuddered in finding himself in 
her arms. 

He repulsed her, saying in alow voice, “ Leave 
me—it is you who kill.me !” , 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette dismayed, threw. 
herself into a chair, called her companions and 
disappeared. 

Trembling, beside herself, she remained in the 
anti-chamber, her ear rivetted on the door, she 
heard that the king was revived, that he spoke, 
that he prevented the queen being called ; that he 
rose, that he. walked, and that he was about to 
turn the lock—then, with the promptitude of lirht« 
ning, she fled, and without daring to cast a look 
behind her. 

When she was in her own chamber she gave a 
free indulgence totears. “Great God!” she ex 
claimed, “ what has then happened? he has re- 
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pulsed me, he has told me, it is you who kill me? 
incomprehensible words which resound yet upon 
myear. It is I who kill him ! what have I done ? 
what does he believe ? Ah! how waif he was—I 
thought he would have died ! He was in this state 
for me, he loves me then; anda thousand times 
more than I could have imagined ! and yet he com- 
plains, he is violently irritated—It may then be 
my long residencein Paris ; having known that 
the Marchioness de Beaumont was out of danger 
more than eight days since, he thought that 
should have sooner made me return; he is not 
aware that the marchioness, alone and suffering, 
had great need of me in the first moments of her 
convalescence, and that she required of me the sa- 
crifice which has cost me so much! But how can 
I speak to him, how explain to him my reasons ? 
In this perplexity, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
resolved to write to the king without knowing 
how to make her letters reach him. She wrote 
for the remainder’of the morning, she recom- 
menced twenty times this letter, finding it alter- 
nately either too tender, or too dry, not being 
able to limit her expressions when she listened to 
her heart, or having nothing to say when she con- 
sulted reason ; atlast she decided upon giving to 
the king a sincere explanation, and detailed the 
cause of her residence in Paris with a respectful 
and touching sentence upon the grief she had felt 
at having displeased him. She folded this letter 
in the form of a petition, determined to give it her- 
selfto the king if he came inthe evening to the 
queen’s apartment. 

How very long the day appeared !. But in the 
evening she had the delight and joy of behelding 
the king appear. He looked not towards her, he 
did not approach her, but he spoke to no other 
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At the end of half an hour he made a movement to 
depart, Mademoiselle de la Fayette advanced to- 
wards him, took off her glove and presented to 
him her letter as a petition. 

She performed this action with confidence and 
a striking dignity, and from that very reason which 
would have intimidated others. The world regard. 
ed her asa disgraced personage, and she wished 
at least to prove that she preserved that pro- 
per pride which arises from an irreproachable 
conscience. Louis was visibly agitated, but he 
received the paper and immediately retired. 

The events of this day, the anger of the king, 
his grief, the open disgrace of Mademoiseile de la 
Fayette, Jurnished subject for all the conversation 
of Saint Germain ; the cardinal, informed of all 
by Boisenval, triumphed! His friend spread the 
news that Mademoiselle would be exiled the next 
day, and for ever 

The queen, who much interested herself, ques- 
tioned her with kindness when they met in that 
intimate circle which she honoured by the name 
of her society. : 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette replied that she was 
ignorant of the source of this storm, and that she 
had taken the liberty of writing to the king, con- 
juring him to tell her what she had done to dis- 
please him, 

“ Right,” said the dutchess of Chevreuse, the 
king will grow calm, we are not so melancholy 
when we are implacable: the courtiers thought 
as the dutchess, The dejection of the king struck 
them much more than his anger, although even 
they did not suspect so ardent asentiment. Thus 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette could not fail to per- 
ceive, that however disgraced, judging from the 
manner with which she was treated, an ac- 
commodation was not impossible. 
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Nothing gives us confidence in such a situation 
so much as a good reception from some ofthe coure 
tiers, and nothing renders us so sensible of tear, so 
alive to the dread of disgrace as appearance of the 
reverse among that description of persons. Ma- 
demoiselie was much less agitated than others, 
When we have written along letter of expiana- 
tion to him whom we love, we think that we are 
justified, and Mademoiselle de la Fayette had ex- 
pected to see Louis thus impressed in the even- 
ing ; he however then appeared much more de- 
jected than irritated, but this illusion was soon to 
vanish. 

Upon retiring to her apartment atnicht, she re- 
ceived the repiy of the king, the first letter that 
he had ever written to her, She opened it precipi- 
tately, and read these alarming words : 

“ You affect ignorance of the reason of my just 
resentmert, and attribute it to causes the most 
frivolous. I could not be offended by such trifles 
——your justification is impossible ! Write to me 
nomore, I will not receive your letters.” 

After concluding the perusal of this letter, Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette sank into a chair, and re- 
mained there petrified during more than half an 
hour ! At length arousing from this stupor, she 
read the fatal letter again. Each word pierced 
her very heart; sensibility soon extinguished re- 
sentment, and then again anger overcome her 
grief, “ Behold then,” she exclaimed, © the first 
lines that I have received from his had ! behold 
the reward of an attachment as pure as tender! 
He says,‘ Write to me no more,’ no, he shall no 
more hear of me; J will spare him the pein of 
banishing me from this tumultuous court—To- 
morrow at the dawn of day I will set out. Those 
who have calumniated me have’ persuaded him 
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that my ‘gustification is impossible” I know that a 
explanation ina quarter of an hour would suffice to 
dissuade him : yet I wilinot ask it—I disdain ite 
Unhappy prince ! unfortunately the sport of in- 
triguing minds ! Yor accuse me, you disown me, 
you exile me; you may do so, but I can do more, 
I wiil be siient--and I abandon you. Alas ! you 
are sensibie it is you, it is you alone who would 
feel your own heart proscribed '” 

Saying this, her tears flowed with rapidity, but 
soon rallying her pride she effaced the, tears from 
her cheeks, she called her woman, gave every or- 
der for her departure, and -then retired to bed, 
if not withtranquility, at least with that kind of 
fortitude which is its substitute, and which ine 
spires always in elevated minds a just sense, of in- 
dignation. But sleey—how can a deeply-wound- 
ed spirit deliver itself up to that ?—how banish 
tose ruling thoughts, which in great afflictions re- 
main immoveable in the imagination, and entirely 
occupy itinthe depths of the profound silence of 
night? This thought, which was as a sharp steel 
plunged into her heart, seemed to twine around 
every sense, to lacerate them!—Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette repeated without ceasing,‘ he has re- 
nounced me !” In vain her heavy eyelids closed ; if 
a happy forgetfulness for an instant allayed her 
sufferings, she wassoon awakened with an agon- 
izing convulsion, crying out,‘e has renounced 
ae 2) 

As soon as day appeared, an attendant entered 
her chamber: she arose, dressed herself in haste, 
and set out. 

Arrived at Paris, she flew to the Marchioness 
de Beaumont, and gave her an account of all that 
had happened. 

“Such,” said she, “ are the fruits of your con- 
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versation with the cardinal; this vindictive may 
has avenged himself by calumniating you, and 
certainly with infinite and artful dexterity.” 

‘Ah |!” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
‘‘T pardon the king his suspicion and his credu- 
lity, he is full of candour, he has been a thousand 
times abnsed, and he who deceives him is con- 
summate in art! but he renonces me without 
wishing to hear my defence, without even evinc- 
ing the desire of confounding me; he has taken 
his measures—he is alienated from me; he says 
this in his letter, and it is this I cannot forgive ! 
He isincapable of feelng love, his friendship is as 
weak as his love—it is thus that a faithless mis- 
tress might have been dismissed ; but a friend ! to 
whom an entire confidence had been pledged ! 
This is too much !” 

“IT will go to Saint Germain,” said the mar- 
chioness, “ ] will require an audience.” 

‘ He will refuse it, he no longer wishes to hear 
of me; whensucha resolution can be taken in se 
short a time, it is impssible to have loyed !” 

“Ycthe fainted upon again seeing you”— 

“‘ And the next day banished me for ever!’ 

“ Mademoiselle de Hauterfort was exiled, but 
you are not yet,” 

“ And this letter, this cruel letter, is it net a 
hundred times more overwhelming than eyena 
letter of exile? Is it not a positive order to dis« 
tance myself eternally ? No—he has done ali this 
and f wilJ neversee him more ! What chimeras ! 
Imust renounce ! I shall suffer long, I shall al. 
ways regret it, but I shall take no step to endea- 
vour to regain his favour; I will not return dur- 
ing life tothe court, and if your friendship should 
find the-means of convincing him of the error of 
his judgment, and making him acknowledge his 
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own injustice, I will not avail myself of it: such 
is my irrevocable resolution.” 

Madame de Beaumont, although certain that her 
fricnd spoke with sincerity, yet also knew that we 
sometimes forgive, when we so deeply regret ; but 
she judiciously appeared to enter into the senti- 
ments of Mademoiselle de la Fayette : she would 
have combatgd them in vain in the first moments 
of anger and of grief, 

While Mademoiselle de la Fayette thus poured 
forth her sorrows into the bosom of friendship ; 
Louis, who had caused all her steps to be watch- 
ed by Boisenval, learned that she had repaired to 
Paris, and that she had carried with her all her 
trunks, this made him conclude that she proposed 
a long residence in Paris, 

The king hadat the same time been informed 
that the count de Soissons had also set out at mid- 
night. 

“ And I also,” said he, “I will depart this even- 
ing, they shallsee me !” 

In fact a little before dark he set off secretly 
and incog, attended only by Boisenval, ina small 
vehicle, and repaired to Paris. He left this car- 
riage at the entrance of its suburbs, followed only 
by Boisenval: he went into the street in which 
was the house of Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; he 
was wrapped up ina great cloak, and he had up- 
onhis heada hat turned down which almost ene 
tirely concealed his face. The day closed—the 
king promenaded half a quarter of an hour in the 
street; at the end of that time he saw Mademoi- 
sell de la Fayette arrive, and some minutes after 
the man in the brown cloak, who knocked gently at 
the door, and was at the next moment let into the 
house. 

Lhe king, absolutely fi 
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the house; he knocked violently—an old por- 
ter half opened one of the folding gates, Louis 
and! Boisenval passed through ; the porter was 
surprised and alarmed. 

“JT am the king,” said Louis, “ conduct me 
without noise to the apartment where your mis- 
tress is: you, Boisenyal, follow me, to bring hi- 
ther this man.” 

The porter tremblingly obeyed, he had recog- 
nized the king, who, in crossing the court-yard, 
ordered him to avoid the anti-chambers in 
which the domestics were ; he was shown up a 
little p ivate staircase and passed through a long 
gallery ; atthe end of it he entered a large apart. 
ment, when the porter showed him a folding door 
which was its very extremity. 

“ There,” said he,“ is the gallery where my 
mistress is.’ 

“ It is enough.” said the king, i a low voice, 
“ return to your station: Bolsenval, follow 
him.” 

When the king was quite alone, he heard, with 
surprl-e, a confused noise, as formed by the voic- 
es o many children. He advanced gently to- 
wards the door of this room, in which Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette was enclosed; he knew that 
these voices must come from thence, Always 
wrapped up in his riding cloak, and his hat flap- 
ped over his eyes he partially openedthe door. 

What asight was there presented to his view! 
He beheld \iademoiselle de la Fayette seated 
at the side of the venerable Saint Vincent, and sur- 
rounded by twelve children who had been be- 
queathed to her by her aunt, and who repeated 
successively aloud the rudiments of Christianity ! 

What:a sudden light did it throw upon the 
recent aflair—-what a justification! Louis would 
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involuntarily haye prostrated himself before her, 
but he was forced to- constrain his wishes; he 
suddenly shut the door; he had seen Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette start; he thought that she 
had recognizedhim. He was not deceived. 

He perceived on his left a boudoir open, he 
entered it; he found there a little table before 
a canopied couch, on which two lights were 
placed. He threw himself beneath this canopy, 
and a stream of tears bathed his cheeks '! How- 
ever Mademoiselle de la Fayette was not yet 
entirely justified; the letter of Saint-Ibal still 
testified against her, but what Louis had just 
seen had removed the film of prejudice from his 
eyes, had re-opened his heart to the sweetest con- 
fidence, 

“This letter has but an equivocal sense,” he 
began to think ;“I am sureitis so, 

As he said this to himseif, he heard the voice 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette who was taking 
leave of her respectable friend: in another mo- 
ment she entered into the next room, and seeing 
the king, who had taken off his hat— 

“Ah ! she exclaimed, “it is then no illusion— 
what, sire! do I indeed once more behold you {” 

“Hirst,” said Louis, “I ought to confess to you 
all my crime. I have intercepted a letter which 
was addressed to you; read it, it is only anex- 
planation of this that I ask, every thine else is 
already clear to m€; in restoring you this note, 
it is only with the desire of making this avowal.” 

Macemoiselle de la Fayette took the note, she 
smiled upon reading it, and said— 

‘“Saint-Ibal refers tothe friendship of Madame 
de Beaumont for me ; a sentiment which he styles 
@ passion,” 

“Ah, without doubt,” replied Louis, ‘a friend. 
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ship, perhaps sufficiently lively to merit that 
name ?” 

“But what interpretation then did your majesty 
give to this letter ?” 

‘ihe count de Soissons adores you, I was ase 
sured that you loved him.” 

“And you have believed it ?” 

Saying these words Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
rose, walked some steps away, opened a press, 
and drew thence a little casket without a lock, 
and gave it to the king, saying— 

“Sire, this casket contains six letters from 
the count de Soissons, they are the only ones 
I have received, the last is dated the day before 
yesterday ; I implore your majesty to read it, 
you will sce in it only the expressions of a very 
passionate snd respectful attachment wholly des- 
titute of hope, to which I have not only never ree 
plied by writing, but even these letters have 
been received by stratagem, which did not ad- 
mit the possibility of divining whence they came,” 

The king read the letter, and then could no 
longer restrain the most ardént sentiment and 
individual passion that he had ever felt through- 
out his life! he fell upon his knees before Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette, as he exclaimed, “Oh, 
how culpable am I !”’ 

“Great God!’ returned Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, extending her hand to assist him to rise ; 
“what are you doing ?” 

“TI implore forgiveness—pardon—in seeing 
you I have forgatten all, even my own sufferings ! 

“You are not fully acquainted with the extent 
of my injustice, I will conceal nothing from you 
however painful the confession may be, it is only 
a weak expiation of a lamentable blindness.” 
“Ab! Twas not forgotten; youn have cone 
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descended to come hither insearch of me! can 
I after that maintain the slightest resentment ?” 

“While I was accusing and calumniating you, 
you were occupied with the tenderest and most 
pious cares, And I have passed.some days with- 
out admiring you! Oh, that I could obliterate 
from my life those dreadful days which have left 
eternal remorse !” 

Louis expressed himself with that ardour 
and sensibility which produced as much of emo- 
tion as astonishment and tenderness in Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette: she gently disengaged 
her hand which Louis had costantly retained with- 
in his. 

“I implore your majesty,” she said, “to be 
quite assured that for the future I will never 
practise dissimulation for a moment with you. 
-Lam unacquainted with love, I believe friend- 
ship sufficient for my happiness ; but if ever 
hereafter I could resolve to form an engagement, 
you shall know it before the object of this new 
sentiment himself.” 

This prudent discourse was not unintentional, 
it informed Louis that he had no right to be jea- 
lous of alegitimate attachment; it reassured 
@ conscience which began secretly to take alarm. 

Leuis sighed, a cloud of grief overspread his 
eountenance ; “I understand you,” said he, “you 
have formed the intention of marrying at some 
future day.” : 

‘No, sire, for marriage I have an aversion that 
I believe inyincible.” 

“Can it really be so ?—Reflect that you could 
not marry without separating yourself from me, 
without severing the knot which unites us ; this 
knot, iormed in sincerest confidence, and which 
constitutes my sum of felicity!—What would 
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then become of me without indemnification, with: 
Out consolation ; abandoned by the one being 
alone whom I could adore, and whose counsels 
are so essential to me 2” 

“Well then, sire,” interrupted Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, “I resign to you my future life, 
and that is to devote it to virtue! It is amat- 
ter of indefference to me to know what may be 
the events of it; it is sufficient that I knew it 
Will appertain to you, and that you will dispose 
of it, certain of finding in you an enlightened guide, 
a judge as severe as my own consciene, and 
finally an august and revered master, who will, 
in truth, be tome the image of the Divinity on 
earth, whose orders and inspirations can only 
Strengthen and establish me in the sacred paths 
of duty !” 

“And 1,” exclaimed Louis, with enthusiasm; 
“{ pledge you confidence without bound, a 
friendship unequalled ; I swear to follow your 
every counsel, Your angelic soul will elevate 
and animate mine ; he whom you wish for a 
guide and for a, master, isklesirous to reign that he 
may by glory ennobie the cherished titles which 
constitute his happiness.” 

At these words, Mademoiselle dela Fayette 
ransported with purest delight, replied only by 
tears, with which Louis mingled his. He had 
never before felt similarly effected: it seemed 
to him that he received the supernatural gift of 
a new existence ; he conceived himself sudden- 
ly transtormed—he was indeed so at this moment, 

It is thus that love, under a specious impos- 
ing form, entwines and deludes two virtuous 
hearts which he could never seduce, were he to 
shew himself in his real character. 
ft wae necessary to separate, and also to maitt= 
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tain the most profound silence respecting this 
interview. Mademoiseile de la Fayette promised 
to re:urn the next day to Saint Germain. 

The king upon quitting the house, gave fifty 
louis-d’ors. to the porter, recommending him to 
be silent, 

Boisenval knew every thing through the por- 
ter, and he recognized the pious Vincent in him 
whom he had so long inthe dark taken for the 
count de Soissons 

The porter had related that Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette had received under her care twelve 
orphans consigned to her protection by the counte 
ess de Brégi, on her death bed. Thus he was 
not surprized at the enlivened air of the king, 
and he appeared to partake both his joy and his 
vivid admiration, 

Mademoiseile de la Fayette, after the depar- 
ture of the king, remained more than three hours, 
in her Lttie boudoir, yielding to the innocent gra- 
tification of recalling this delighiful conversation. 

The king, believing her ‘culpable, had. still 
wished to hear her ; notwithstanding his natural 
timidity, and his aversion for all extraordinary 
and uncommon actions, he had come incog 10 seek 
her at Paris. 

Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette traced, in this sin- 
gle step, the certain indications of a character 
replete with encrgy and the most acute sensibili- 
ty ; and the king.had solemnly sworn to follow 
her advice, and live hereafter for elory. 

Wrapt in the most seducing hopes, Maces 
moiselle de la Fayette remained only a few hours 
in bed; she arose with the sun and dressed her- 
self. with haste, impatient to Seek her friend, 
and to ta'kall day of the king 
At the’ moment when she was sallying forth, 
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Boisenval was announced, who advancing respects 
fully, delivered a letter from the king (4.) She 
opened it and hastily read these lines. 

“J wish to contribute to your good actions, 
How well I love these orphans whom I have 
seen assemled around you! I give to each of 
these childern a pension for life of one thousand 
francks. It is gratifying to me to think that 
henceforth they will uaite my remembrance with 
that of their benefactress ! 

“To partake all your sentiments, to see only 
through your eyes, to act only as you advise, 
to live only for you—-such are my vows, my pro- 
jects, and the sole destiny which can render me 
happy !” 

This letter pictured at once much of love 
and the charactefof Louis. This prince did love, 
and he renounced his own will tosubmit himself to 
those of the object of his affections; he asked 
only in return for chains. ‘This was the language 
of a passionate lover ; ft was not that of a 
king. Mademoiselle de la Fayette saw in this 
letter only the touching expression of a most 
tender sentiment, and an engagement to follow 
the noblest counscls. She did not consider that 
he who could thus deliver himself up voluntarily, 
and without restriction, to dependance upon her, 
would never have resolution to throw off that 
upon a man the most artful and the most skil- 
ful. She replied immediately, and never was 
gratitude expressed with more energy and sen- 
sibility. 

As soonas Boisenval had quitted her, she flew 
to the house of her friend, whe partook her joy. 
Mademoiselle dé ia Fayette praised with as much 
warmth as sincerity, the spirit, the soul and the 
sentiments of Louis. 

“How very happy I am,” said she, “yet not- 
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withstanding my present happiness, it is upon 
the future that my imagination reposes most 
delightfully, it is to that my heart attaches itself, 
and to that all my thoughts incline. I already 
see in perspective the king reign with éclat, 
with glory! I see him hereafter cherished, ad- 
mired.—Ah ! could it be possible he should not 
be loved by his subjects ! when he will become 
accessible, when it will be he who distributes re- 
wards and recompenses, when they experience 
his goodness, his generosity, they will adore 
him! My first care shall be to draw him to. 
wards the queen, I confess I shall not tranquil 
ly enjoy his friendship until Isee him towards 
the queen such as he ought to be.” 

“This re-union is a matter of importance, it 
will in itself be sufficient to render the king be- 
loved: the people expect from their rulers the 
example of domestic virtues ; besides, France 
has for a long ‘time been cesirous of an heir 
to the throne. She no longer expects it, but 
if you could re-establish the conjugal connexion 
between the king and queen, what service you 
would render to the state ! But nothing is more 
difficult ; the queen is ill-advised, the king is ir. 
ritated and hurt; the cardinal always mortally 
dreading the ascendancy that a wife may gain, 
- carefully heightens the old resentments of the 
king, and by a thousand little imformations, 
furnishes him each day with new subjects for 
discontent ; the queen has not committed any im- 
prudence, she has not allowed herself to ridicule 
or pass a light reflection on the character and the 
conduct’ of the king, which © could be repeated 
to him. 

“Unfortunate as amiable prince, every thing 
conepires against you!” 
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“You will be his titular geniv*; yeu will re- 
store peace toa wounded heart, you wili reani- 
mate some stifled sentiments, some tender affec- 
tions, which will constitute his happiness,” 

“Yes, virtue, and an unalterable purity have 
preserved in this dejected heart the happy germ 
of every generous passion ; it could only be la- 
cerated, closed from them, but not wholly faded ; 
it shall re-open completely to the voice of reason 
and of friendship. Alas! he asks, he calls for 
truth—-he shall know it, 1 will restore him to 
all his duties. Ah! how I wish those days of 
elory and of happiness were arrived, when } 
shall see this generous and feeling prince the 
idol of his subjects, and the model for all great 
monarchs ; when I shali say to myself, history 
can speak of him only with admiration.” 

Mademoiselle de Ja Farette prolonged this 
conversation even to the dinner hour. Upon ri- 
singe from table, she sat out for Saint Germain, 

How delicious was the sentiment with which 
her soul was filled, in preceiving frem a distance, 
that majastic forest, that beautiful terrace, that 
ancient chateau from which she had the evening 
Before believed herself for ever banished! 

The road that she traversed, the filds, the 
trees, the most simple objects had for hera charm 
similar te that of novelty, and awakened interest 
by the most toushing remembrance. 

Yesterday the victim of calumny, dejected, 
desperate, she had fled; ‘to-day she returns tri- 
umphantiy—she was going to see Louis, and to 
find him happy. 

A Jittle before the entrance into Saint.Ger- 
main, she perceived a female holding two little 
infants in her arms,and beggmg alms: natural- 
ly compassionate and generous, she was still 
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more so at this moment; she'is always well dis- 
posed and tender who is perfectly contented with 
him she loves, She had her carriage stopped. 

‘Poor woman !” she said, “I would have this 
day to thee also a day of happiness.” 

She gave to this female all the money she had 
inher purse, andasked her address, promising that 
she would goto see her the next morning, 

“My God, madame!” said the poor. woman, 
“T dweli with my mother and my grandfather, 
ina cottage quite a ruin, a very little way from 
this.” 

“It matters not ; I will be with you at seven 
o'clock. You are young—can, you then find no 
work ?” 

“No, madame. My husband has been dead 
these six wecks ; he was industrious, and sup- 
ported us: his illness had made us expend and 
sell the little that we had; his death has left us 
in the depths of distress ! I am left a widow with 
these twin-babies, whom I nurse, and charged 
with a parelytic mother and a very infirm old 
grandfather. All that I can do is to gather some 
herbs in the forest, and collect some pieces of 
dry wood. In this miserable state I am com- 
pelled to beg my bread ; it is right I shoulda do 
$0, since itis also that which is to support my pa- 
rents and my poor little ones.” 

“You shall beg no more,” exclaimed Made. 
moiselle de Ja Fayette ; “you shall have a happy, 
honourable existence ! To-morrow, at seven 
o’clock, I willbe at your cottage.” 

“Ah, my good lady! Heaven will recompense 
you! I will pray to God for you all the days 
of my life !” 

“Pray also for the king; if he knew of your 
situation he would send you some relief—be suré 
of that.’’ 
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+ “He hunts to-day; my grandfather has been 
in the forest in the hope of finding him in his 
way, and of being able to present to him a_pe- 
tition.” 

“If he should find him, he will return consol- 
ed.—Adieu, my dear friend, till to-morrow.” 

The first care of Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette, 
en arriving at Saint Germain, was tosend into the 
town to purchase some linen, some villagers, 
dresses for men and women, and also child-bed 
Imhen, 

The next day, followed only by an old valez 
de chambre, she stole out from the chateau, and 
went on foot to the cottage, which she reached 
by half-past eight. 

Lhe poor woman waited her arrival on the 
step of the door. As soon as she perceived 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, she ran to her pre- 
€ipitately, exclaiming, 
my dear lady, all our happiness has 
come at once! Yesterday my grandfather gave 
hus petition to the king, who read it and gave him 
‘wo louis. But this is not all—this morning’ 
Within a quarter of an hour, as my grandfather 
was going out to purchase some provisions, a 
ijord came from the king to bring us. six hun- 
ired livres, and to tell us, that besides this, his 
majesty would have our house repaired, and jin 
to it a garden, and give us a cow and some hens ! 
i have related to the good gentleman,” continu- 
ed the woman, “how I met you yesterday. He 
has been quite curious to know who you are. 
i told him! was not acquainted with your name. 
Has she not,’ said he, ‘large black eyes, and 
a small mouth? Is she not very fair, with a 
brilliant colour?’ I said yes to all, for he fan- 
cied quite right. He wishes to see you ; he waits 
expecting you in our cottage.” 
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This recital, uttered with extreme volubility, made 
the heart of Mademoiselle palpitate. She gave 
to the countryman the large packet that her 
valet de chambre carried ; she ordered the lat- 
ter to wait for her without the door, and she en- 
tered into the cottage. 

After having passed through a very little room 
fallen into ruins, she entered a kind of impaired 
kitchen, where she saw the king seated on a 
wooden stool, at the side of the cradle of the 
twin-babies, which ‘he gently rocked! 

Madcmoiselle de la Fayette paused ; a few 
sweet tears coursed down her cheeks, The king 
started ; he placed one finger on his lips to cau- 
tion her not to betray him, for the peasant was 
behind her ; then rising, he said, 

“have divined right ! 

“What !” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
“itis the same thought and the same sentiment 
which re-unites us hefe.” 

“Ah! do you not know,” replied Louis, “that 
I can have no others now, and that the word 
sympathy can only imperfectly express the. in- 
timate union of two souls who may be more tru- 
ly said to form but cone. Thus” he continued, 
smiling, “I do not propose to partake between 
us both this good deed—whether it be you or 
I,is itnot the same? AsTI have already given 
my orders to Boisenval for money, you mus 
charge yourself only with properly employing 
it. Secure happiness to this good family, cer- 
tain that all you may do from your own heart 
will be according to mine.” 

In finishing these words, pronounced with the 
most touching expression, the king quitted the 
cottage, and left Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette in an 
inexpressible transport of joy and admiration, 
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At the accustomed hour, Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette was at the queen’s. It was in the last 
days of spring ; the wheather was hot and dry. 
Mademoiselle dela Fayette opened a window, 
and seated herself upon a large balcony. The 
king, after having paid his short visit to the 
queen, seated himself at the side of Mademoi- 
selle dela Fayette. 

They beth enjoyed happiness in finding theme 
selves in some measure out of the chamber, 
though in sight of the maids of honour placed 
vis-d-vis to them at the opposite extremity of 
the apartment :"but they turned away from them ; 
they saw only heaven, the verdure, and the 
trees—they could not be overheard, and they 
had allthe illusion of a ¢éte-d-téce. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayettes after having ex- 
pressed all those feelings the scene of the morn- 
ing had inspired, lost no time in speaking of 
the queen. , 

She was listened to coldly at first, but after. 
wards Louis complained bitterly of the queen, and 
of the old ills and new grievances; he cited much 
of light and indiscreet discourse which had es- 
caped her withina few days, 

«“ How, sire!” said Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette,‘* do you allow any one to presume to repeat 
to you such things? Is not speaking ill of the 
queen failing in respect to yourself? Besides, the 
intention cannot be doubted; they wish to in- 
cense you against her ; and those who are capable 
of such a sentiment, are they not also of calum- 
niating her ? Supposing even that those unworthy 
occupations were scrupulously exact, can any one 
vive anaccount ofthe air and of the tone of the 
gueen, or even of her design? An innocent word 
said in picasantry, and often in irony, may be per- 
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verted into a culpable and impertinent expression ; 
and reflect, sire, that every serious report which 
accuses without positive and incontestible firoof, 
not only may be, but is probably false. What 
ought to be thought of a report of this kind, made 
against a spouse anda queen ? you, sire, who have 
much compassion, how could you forget that beau- 
tiful maxim of the holy writings ? « The prince who 
listens with a fovourable ear to false reports, should 
only have the wicked for ministers.” 

“ Those who have told me, are very faithful ; I 
am sure of it.” 

“Itis impossible that you can have had that in- 
contestable proof, and still less that you should be 
assured of the veracity of these accusations, whilst 
there are accounts that aggravate and that jus- 
tify !—In fact, were you not prejudiced against 
me, were you not persuaded that-I was false, in- 
consistent, that I failed in principle and in ho- 
nour ?” 

“Appearances have deceived those of good 
veracity.” | 

“* No, sire, you was told that all the world be- 
lieved that loved the count de Soissons, and that 
was untrue ; no one ever did entertain that idea. 
Falsehood always accompanies, more or less, ac- 
cusations—the fear of its being discovered alone 
prevents the relators from carrying itfurther. A 
political prudence is, in this case, the sole check 
to impudence ; ‘and therefore itis, a king should 
be informed ofall that actually daes happen, 

“ Yes, doubtless, in things of importance ; for 
useful pieces of information are not accusations. . 
But would you wish to know, sire, what is the 
public cpinion passed upon yourself ? Judge your- 
self, and you will know it. Yes, sire, your great 
qualities and those happy gifts of nature that you 
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have received and hold in trust for the welfare of 
others, are objected against you asa crime, In 
fact, your piety does not preserve you from that 
indolence and inactivity which religion condemns 
in the meanest subject, and which she aie 
bates inkingsas acrime of the first magnitude. 
Your natural e quity does not give you that vigi- 
lance which anticipates injustice, nor that cou- 
rage toredress it, Your sensibility will be to you 
only a ceaseless torment from perpetual distrust, 
You are humane, your character is fuil of gentle- 
ness and sweetness, yet there is little clemency or 
mercy under yourretgn. You have great milita- 
ry talents, nevertheless you donot yourself direct 
the movements of the campaign, nor do you de- 
cide as you ought upon the declaration or cessa-« 
tion of war. Heaven has bestowed on you fine 
personal attractions, and you conceal your own 
charms ; you are savage, inaccessibles Your mind 
is one formed to render your conversation pleas- 
ing, to seduce, to fascinate, and yet you are wrapt 
in silence. [tis not you, sire, who encourage let- 
ters ; another ts named as their patron.” 

“ Behold, sire, this is what is said of your ma- 
jesty, notin the circle of the queen, but every 
where else throughout your empire ; and behold 
this, which spies and accusers have told you.” 

‘At least add to the portrait, and I can listen 
to harsh truths not only without anger, but with 
ar 

“Ah! sire, I shall not say to you, that I obey 
your reiterated orders ; but deign to think that 
in speaking thus to youl havea thousand times 
more merit than if I should make you the avowal 
of my own faults. A detail of your errors is to 
me the most painful ofall confessions !” 
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At these words, Louis, much affected, raised his 
eyes to heaven. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I can appreciate this no« 
ble language of the heart and of true virtue. It 
attaches me as much as it enlightens me.” 

“ Allow then, sire, that 1 venture also to speak to 
you ofthe queen.”— 

‘he queen hates me !” 

“« No, sire, she is hurt and wounded by your con- 
duct towards her, and she has reason to be so ; but 
in her heart she loves you.” 

* Ah! lam very certain of the contrary, there 
is amutual antipathy.” 

“ ‘There can exist actual antipathy only between 
vice and virtue.-—The queen is pious, amiable, in- 
telligent, vivacious : her soul is ereat, generous, 
incapable of harbouring resentment ” 

« What an eulogium ! thus you then deem me 
very criminal ¢” 

“ I consider you on this headin error. To ren- 
der justice tothe queen, sire, nothing else is ne» 
ccssary than to know her better, and to judge her 
impartially yourself. “You will be surprised at 
the pleasantness and even the solidity of her mind, 
at her very even temper, and a thousand good and 
rare qualities which render all those irresistably 
attached to her who are without prejudice and 
individual malice, and have the honour of being 
about her person. She is adored by the public, who 
will with transport see you near her. Lastly, 
the interest of the state demands it; there is no 
heir to the throne,” 

This long discourse, these eulogiums, unming- 
led by censure, and uttered with so much warmth, 
were suspected by Louis. He said nothing in re- 
ply, and became grave and abstracted. The dis- 
trust natural to his character, persuaded him that 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette, had imbibed “or the 
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queen ai attachment stronger than that she had 
formed for him, and that she spoke in league 
with her. From this idea he thought himself in 
some measure sacrificed. Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, the confidant of the queen, acting only 
by her orders, was not for him that friend who 
had promised him a boundless confidence and de- 
yotion ! 

However he carefully concealed these réflec- 
tions, and Mademoiselle de la Fayette did not sus- 
pectthem, She thought only thatthe conversa 
tion had embarrassed him,and she dared not pro-= 
long it. The king spoke of other matters witha 
little abstraction, but without evincing the Icast 
displeasure. Atthe end ofan hour and a half he 
withdrew. 

This long conversation, this conspicuous restore 
ation to favour, caused much commotion at Sxint 
Germain; those who had foreseen it, did not fail 
to recall to Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette that her 
disgrace had produced no influence on their sen- 
tuments forher. They thought that this conduct 
authorized flattery the most excessive, and they 
universally lavished it upon her, She rejected 
scme, she received a great number, she believed 
that she had acquired many friends ; happily, not- 
withstanding her natural candour and ingenuous- 
ness, her reason and her reetitude preserved her 
from imprudence and indiscretion. The queen 
who expected from her that confidence which had 
displaced Mademoiselle de. Hautefort, question- 
ed her eagerly upon the subject of her recon- 
ciliation with the king, and uponall he had said to 
her in their long conversation. Mademoiselle de Ia 
Fayette, who could without the slightest exagge- 


ration have raised herself so much inthe estima- 
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tion of the queen, and taught her the yalue of such 
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a friend, yet maintained silence, and was impene- 
trable This reserve deeply hurt the queen, who 
didnot «dissemblethe excess of her displeasure, 
and who from this moment treated Mademoiselle 
de la “ayette with extreme coldness. 

The dutches: of Chevreuse and other favourites, 
were incensed at not being able to become initiated 
into some secrets,the knowledge of which might 
have opened a ficid for new intrigues ;_ the result 
was, that they exasperated the queen yet more. 
This afflicted Mademoiselle de la Fayette without 
diminishing the desire she felt to serve her.. (5) 

However the king, on his side, upon reflect- 
ing on all that Mademoiselle de la Fayette had 
said to him on the subject of the queen, was more 
and more confirmed in his first impression. Reae 
sons to sanction their suspicicns, and those the 
most specious, easily ofier themselves to the 
minds of distrustful people ; it seems that the whole 
strength of their imaginations consists in mislead- 
ing and deceiving their judgment with the greate 
est degree of probability ; a simple doubt becomes 
soon riveted in their mind, and they meditate on it, 
tillit growsinto conviction: itneeds only this to 
brine forth and consign them to this anhappy trait 
of character, to that gloomy spirit which is always 
fertile in chimerical suppositions, ingenious in 
composing these with art, dreaming only of 
plots and stratagems, every successive reilection 
augmenting the danger of them. 

The king absorbed in such melancholy re- 
veries, and unwilling to confide the source 
of his new chagrin to any one, suddenly quitted 
Saint;Germain, and hastened toshut himself up 
at Versailles, which was then a hunting lodge, 
it was there that he always went when anxi- 
ous to cenceal bis inauietude, to irce hi 
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| ee self from the attention and survey of his cour- 
41 i ns tiers, and, above all, from the harassing, obser- 
bead! vent Richelieu. 
ie ; The latter instructed by Boisenval of the per- 
H had fect justification of Mademoiseile de la Fayette, 
Davee sensibly telt what empire such a being could ac- 
a quire over the king ; but yet, notwithstanding 
bith the last precipitate flight of the king, at the mo- 


he ment of so iendera reconciliation, had at once ac- 
quainted him that new misunderstandings had 
arisen between him and Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
f ett. 
it Boisenval could not give him any elucidaticn on 
this head ; Louis, quite impenetrable, preserved 
an obstinate silence, and even sent away Boisen- 
val to Saint Germain, with orders to remain there 
until his return. During this space of time, 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette enjoyed all that peace- 
ful security which is the companion of an un- 
suspicious and artless heart ; she was occupied 
with the deiightful employment of re-establish- 
ing comfort and happiness in the family of the 
poor peasant of whom the king was the bene 
factor. With the tenderest, most affecting sen- 
satious, she re-visited that cottage where she had 
seen Louis rocking the cradle of the little twins, 
in that humble asylum whither a similar senti- 
“ ment had drawn both at the same hour. 
hd She had the house repaired and furnished ; im 
particular, the old paralytic mother had a great 
easy-chair, some sheets, new curtains, and a good 
bed. She also placed some chests fullof linen, 
some tables and some chairs. 

Mademoiselle de ia Fayette begged the wood- 
en stool on which the king had sat, it was a pre- 
yi cious memento to her that she wished always 
| to preserve ; she sent it to her country house at 
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Vincennes, The happiness. of this family was 
completed by the purchase of alittle meadow, and 
a piece of ground formed into an inner yard, and a 
2zarden, 

Louis did not return from Versailles until the 
expiration of eight days ; he learned, with evident 
surprise, the marked coldness of the queen for 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette : the favourites of the 
queen were so indiscreet that the cause of this 
change in her majesty became, known; it was 
said, that Mademoiselle de la Fayette having been 
interrogated upon her interview with the king 
had positively refused to reply. 

At this intelligence, Louis, fluctuating between 
remorse and a lingering particle of suspicion, 
was not yet entirely freed from his first appre- 
hension. 

May it not be artifice ? Mademoiselle de Ia Fay- 
ette, in penetrating the source of his grief, had 
perhaps concerted this apparent misunderstand- 
ing with the queen! But to suspect Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, this angelic being, of such dis- 
simulation ! : 

To Louis, without doubt, that idea was very re- 
pugnant, but still his habitual suspicion counteract- 
ed his esteem and admiration, and he mentally 
said — 

“Ah, that I could be certain of being beloved?! 
that I could blindly believe it! It is impossibije 
that she can partake the sentiment with which 
she inspires me; I see only her perfections, and 
she discovers all my faults | With suasive sweet- 
ness ofmanner she details them, it is true, but 
with what actually inflexible severity at the same 
time; and what an interesting portrait she has 
drawn of the queen! If she thinks the queen so 
perfect, why shouid she not love her better than 
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me ? No, she feels for me only gratitude and com- 
passion, a degree of pity which is in fact only 
founded on contempt. In all she does, she is 
guided only by a sentiment of duty, and a wish 
for glory. No, shejovesme not. I shall never 
find myself beloved, I am always deceived, be- 
trayed, It is my fate to discover only ingrates in 
the objects of my most ardent affections.!”? 

It was thus that this envenomed heart became 
a silent prey to anguish and discontent. He 
again saw Mademoiselle de la Fayette; he tes- 
tified the same tenderness towards her, and, far 
from being affected by the tranquil state in which 
he saw her at the end of eight days, he only at- 
tributed this sweet calm to apathy. 

On the morrow he went to huntin the wood of 
Vincennes ; the chase led him near to the*house 

f Mademoiselle de la Fayette. Having asked to 

whom that house belonged, he felt an inclination 
to enter it ; suspicion always engenders curiosi- 
ty; @ vague expectation of some unexpected 
event, and a desire, mingled with fear of dis- 
covering some important secret. Louis left 
all his suit in the wood—he entered.alone into this 
edifice, The housekeeper-shewed him every 
apartment. Passing by the right wing of the 
building, the housekeeper said, that, for some 
little time past twelve orphans had been establish- 
ed there, under the superintendance of six women, 
solely charged with the employment of taking 
care of them ; and over the door of that corridor, 
where these children slept, Louis read these 
worc's, traced in golden letters :-— 


THROUGH THE BENEFACTION OF THE KING, 


In crossing the saloon, the first object which 
truck his view was his own bust, with this in. 
cription : 
































































DE LA FAYETTE. 
PIETY, JUSTICE, AND GOODNESS. 


The king, already overcome with emotion, saw 
in an alcove the crucifix of lapis-lazuli, which the 
countess de Brégi had bequeathed to her niece, 
and two pictures, the one representing Saint Lou- 
is, the head of the Bourbons and patron of the 
kine ; andthe other Saint Genevieve, protectress 
of France. Opposite the alcove was a seat of rus- 
tic form, with a covering ornamented with a su- 
pero silver iringe, and the arms of the king em- 
broidered upon it in gold. 

“ What is this piece of furniture?” asked 
Louis. 

The housekeeper smiled as she replied, “ Itis 
very ugly, but its covering is rich and beautiful ; 
Mademoiselle values it so highly she has actually 
placed itin her chamber, and forbidden any one 
to touch it; without the express command ofyour 
majesty I should not dare to raise the cover ” 

“Twill raise it myself, then ;” and Louis un- 
covered the mysterious seat, recognizing at the 
same instant the wooden stool on which he had 
sat in the cottage. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette with her own hand, 
had written on the back, 


ONE ANDTHE SAME THOUGHT! 


The heart of Louis was deeply affected; he 
raised his eyes, filled with tears, and saw above 
the stool a picture which represented him seated 
at the side of the cradle, and rocking the two lit- 
tle infants. The principal figure was so placed 
as to avoid the coutenance being seen; but he 
could not mistake himself, 

The housekeeper preceding him, opened the 
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door ofa study of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
saying, With a satisfied par 

« Itis this which your majesty will find the 
most beantifnl,?’ 

The king followed her; andafter having gone 
some steps into this litthe room, and looked 
around, he felt so.agitated, that he wished to be 
left some moments to himself ; he sent away the 


housekeeper ; and threw himself into a chair, 
veiling his eyes bathed in tears, with both his 
hands. 


Phis library was full of small pictures, painted 
to perfection, which represented remarkable 
events In the campaigns ofthe king. They were 
a series of drawings in which the king was depict- 
ed in the most brilliant moments of his life. Lou- 
is found himself surrounced by all his glory, which 
the tenderest of sentiments had wished to conse- 
crate the memory of ; and he every moment re- 
traced his own portrait. 

At once confounded, transported, overwhelmed 
with remorse, intoxicated with gratitude and pas- 
sion, Louis at length knew to what an extent he 
was beloved ! He had before this day admired 

ie dela Fayette with enthusiasm ; but 
he had never felt the certain conviction of being 
himself passionate sly loved. No more of doubt, 
10 more of suspicion, no more of fear—he knew 
1er hart as well , perhaps better than she did her. 
self! 

“Ah, first day of my life ! he cried, “ what a 
diyine light is shed over my existence ! I am be- 
loved, and for myself, in silence, in seclusion, in 
the deepest mystery! When can lever again 
doubt her sincerity—when can I accuse this heart 
so tender ; farfrom every eye,and even by my- 
selfunknown, she was occupied only with me ! 


Mademoise 
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Ah, may she ever be ignorant of the last injustice 
I have done her, more culpable a thousand times 
than all the rest ! I will fly to seek her, I feel as 
if I was about ta see hes for the first time; she 
has never avowed to me those sentiments that I 
have here discovered :—Ah, that I could compel 
her to speak as she does in private :” 

The king quite lost in love, arose; recalled the 
housekeeper, hastily passed through the house, 
remounted his horse, and, without stopping a mo- 
ment, bent his course back to Saint Germain. 

He saw Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who mark. 
ed in his manner much of fire and vivacity, but 
she was no longer surprised at it, when she was 
informed he had visited her house at Vincennes. 

She blushed for the joy and delight of Louis ; 
his impassioned accent showed her fully all the 
importance he attached to this discovery; she 
felt some vague scruples again arise from the 
depths of her heart, scruples that she had more 
than once before dispersed; she constrained the 
tenderness of her own expressions ; she had ne- 
ver seen the kine so familiar, so confident with 
her, he had never spokento her with so much of 
energy and of unrestrained passion. 

Intimidated, yet seduced, she ventured only a 
half reply, but she Jlistened to him with delig! 
To calm her troubled conscience sh 
spoke of the. queen; Louis regarded her with 
tenderness. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ when you ask, who can re- 
fuse you! Ah! without doubt you ought to love 
me,you who knowme aslam? If others?admire 
you,if others. adore’ so many charms united to 
yO many’ virtues, what sentiments oueht I notte 
sfeel 1” 


“Ab, sire ! the 
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he ship by fulfilling the sacred duties of a husband!” 
Hie ‘J will obey you.” 


bi “Permit me to ask one favour more, you can 
tit accord it to me at once.” 

. i | “Command it.” 

aver ‘“Recal Mademoiselle de Hautefort—restore 
ate 


her to the queen.” 

At this unexpected request, Louis astonished, 
remained for a moment without replying ; at last 
he said in a voice of emotion— 

“Who is there that could rafrain admiring you 
in every thing ? Yes, I can again see Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort, alike without anger and with- 
out danger.. One object alonenow engrosses my 
heart-—the past is effaced from my memory; I haye 
not with long reasoning dispersed all other re- 
membrances, for one thought always present has 
banished them all from my imagination without 
leaying a trace behind! Oh, tell meno more of 
past crimes, of past faults, I did not then live, you 
have created me! Your tender affection can alone 
preserve that soul you have deigned to animate 
with so lively andso pure a flame. If you should 
abandon me, I should sink into nothing—with youl 
should be capable of executing all that you could 
inspire of the most elevated ! I will return to the 
queen, I will announce to her the recal of Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort.”* 

Saying this, the king rose and went to the queen, 
who was very much surprised at seeing him. 

This princess had in her apartment the dutch- 
ess of Chevreuse, the marchioness of Senecé, 
her lady of honour, and the marchioness de 

Jeaumont, who had: returned from Paris that 
bit very day, The king asked the queen, after some 
light conversation, where Mademoiselle de Hau- 
tefort was, and then added with much address, 
that her absence had been sufficiently lengthened, 
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it would be proper to send her permission to re- 
turn. 

At these words astonishment was depicted 
upon every countenance, and the first sentiment 
of the queen was that ofjoy and gratitade, 

Louis was seated at her side, leaning on the 
back of her chair, and inclining towards her as 
if he wished even to whisper privately : this 
soft familiar manner, his animated air, his smil- 
ing countenance, caused as much astonishment 
as the intelligence he came to announce ; all 
the ladies rose and retired from the apartment, 
Louis upon finding himself téte-a-téte with the 
queen for the first time after a great many 
years, experienced momentary embarrassment, 
but in reflecting for whom, and by whose desire 
he acted, he easily overcame this inward an- 
noyance.” 

“J wish,” said he, “that you should know the 
return of Mademoiselle de Hautefort has been 
requested by Mademoiselle de la Fayette.” 

These words wounded the pride of the queen, 
who replied, with bitter irony, “I am not sur- 
prised that yon have accorded. to Mademoiselle 
that which you have so often refused to me !” 

“For above two years,” returned Louis, “you 
have never spoken of her to me; that subject, 
which formerly would have been painful to me 
is indifferent now ; there is nothing in this offen- 
sive to you.” 

“Yes,” replied the queen, “I believe in truth 
that zow you will see Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort with perfect indifference.” 

“Why ? ffriendship is not an exclusive sen- 
timent.” 

“I could renew the friendship I had for Ma- 
demoiselle de Hautefort, without lessening that 
I haye for Mademoiselle de la Fayette.” 
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hy “Ah! that is impossible.” 
Waa | ‘Then you think it is love ?” 
‘ne The queen smiled, and was silent. 

“You agree with me then ?” replicd the king. 
“Very well, why should you have so much fa- 
voured this inclination, why should you ee bal 
erik ways procured me with so much pleasure and 



























mat complacency . the opportunities of a abitidaeRiie 
ath Madempiseile de Hautefort? Why did you al- 
bail Ways treat her as ie ur deare asian and why 
aNAe appear cold to and incensed against Maderioiselle 


de la Fay atte sy 

Piet These were pressing questions ; the queen was 
able to reply only by saying, that Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette had never been her friend, and 
that she had not changed towards her. 

The king again resumed in a grave tone— 

“Tf believe also that you do justice to my 
principles, to my honour, and that you think 
too wisely not to pay to Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
eite the just tribute of that praise which is due 
to her character, her understanding, and her ge- 
neral conduct.” 

“I esteem her, but I do not wish to have the 
appearance of being protected by her.” 

“In employing a word which can never be ap- 
plicable to you, you reply neither with reason, 
nor with dignity, not even with justice, for 
do not give youthe appearance of being served 
by Mademoiselle de la Fayette, when I only res 
peat to you what she said tome. For the rest, J 
hope that in acknowledgment for an obliging act, 





shall see ie satisfied and grateful, and that 
I shall not witness only anger and discontent— 
it isa mistor tune 


“I alone shall suffer froin we 
I wish to see you happy,’ 
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«Ah! if that. were true, I should beso!” 

“Have confidence in me, we will see each 
etherto-morrow. I wish it to be a téte-d-téte 
meeting ; perhaps we shall come to a better un- 
derstanding.” 

These words, pronounced with the great charm 
of a sweet and tender manner, had a lively effect 
upon the queen, Louis did not wait her reply, 
he retired immediately. 

The ladies re-appeared ; the queen was. agi- 
tated, but it was obvious that. this emation was 
excited by an-agreeable sentiment. ‘fhe queen, 
in this interview, had experienced a kind of re- 
volution in her mind for which she could not 
account.. She had till then only seen in the king 
a weak man, deceived and duped by his friends, 
incapable of inspiring a sincere attachment. 
Since her marriage, in her society they had 
spoken of him only to condemn or to turn him in- 
to ridicule, 

Thus prepossessed and perpetually angered, 
she had scarcely remarkad that he was. hand- 
some, very witty, and formed to please. Hew- 
ever, the most beautiful woman, at least a being 
the most ,charming from the rare union of quali- 
ties, at once the most brilliant and the most solid, 
sincerely loved the king, and that without am- 
bition—for himseif alone. 

This reflection had excited in the mind of 
the queen a degree of curiosity, a secret desire 
to examine the king, and in fact to know if it 
was possible to find him charming and attractive. 

An examination made but superficially, had 
nevertheless left much of trouble, of tenderness, 
and inquietude. She did not speak of Mademot- 
selle de la Fayette, but she highly praised the 
king, 
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on 


Mademoiseile ‘de la Fayette must haye been 
at the height of her wishes ; the king, a thousand 
times more affectionate and confiding than ever, 
suffered himseif to be blindly led by her, and yet 
she was uneasy, restless, andagitated; new scru- 
ples arose confusedly from the depth of con- 
science. 

The innocence of her life, the purity of her 
heart and of her imagination could » yet deceive 
her upon her own sentiments ; but she could 
not be entirely blinded to those of the king. 

Delicacy and innate modesty in a female easily 
veil love even from the observation of him who 
inspires it ; but a man knows neither how to dis- 
guise nor to restrain a passionate sentiment. 

Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette read it with de- 
light in the heart of Louis, but at the same time 

she was alarmed at the passion she had disco- 
vered, 

She passed every evening with Madame -de 
Beaumont; the latter congratulated heron her 
success, and. on the extraordinary steps she had 
influenced the king to take. *You will obtain 
from him every thing,” she said; ‘you will in- 
deed, make him a king—a great man! He is 
already scarcely to be recognized, even in his 
exterior. His tone, his manner, even the expres- 
sion of his countenance is altered; he is more 
affable, he is less silent, he is more ceurteeus 
and o obliging. Proceed, you will change the des- 
tiny of France 1!” 

Ma Pen oleede de Ja Fayette listened in silence 
to this flattering discoure, 

Madame de Beaumont, surprised at her melan- 
choly, put some questions toher, and Mademoi- 
selle de ia Fayette burst into tears. 

“OQ heavens ! what ails you?” cried Madame de 
Beaumont. 
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“Ah! my friend,’ replied Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, “ without doubt I am loved ; I am per- 
haps too much so,” 

“Can you then mistake a friendship so pure 
for a culpable sentiment ? and shall this vain 
scrupie make you renounce the glory of drawing 
this excellent prince from so long a lethargy ? 
What are your projects? To restore a re-union 
with the queen, to inspire him with a taste for 
labour, exertion, and activity; tofree him from 
the tyranny of the cardinal, to render him acces- 
sible andclement.—You must consummate this 
great work.” 

“But to reduce his reason—to inspire a crimi- 
nal pa$sion. !”’ 

“Flas he made you the avowal of such a 
passion ?”? 

“No; but if every thing declares it ?” 

“Is itnot sufficient that you have nothing to 
reprehend in his language? Besides, who could 
give limits to an attachment so well founded ? 
You never had a declaration of love, how can 
you recognize it ?” 

“I know not; but his looks embarrass me— 
the tone ol his voice is no longer the same—the 
friendship that I have imbibed for him is the most 
lively and the most tender that could -be felt, and 
I Jove with a composure that. I do not witness in 
him—it is in fact he who now intimidates me. 
The sight of the queen involuntarily agitates 
me: I consider, that she is his wife. Ah’! itis 
his heart that I must’ restore !” 

“That depends neither upon you, nor yet even 
upon the king,” 

‘tAnd if Il am the obstacle ?” 

“Who tells you so ? are you ignorant that they 
never did love ?”? 
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“Tt is said so; but how can I believe that his 
wife has never loved him ?” . 

“It isa fact then, and can you doubt if you were 
to give an account of your conversations with the 
king, she would not have favoured your connec- 
tion all in her power ? She believed him in love 
with Mademuoisetie de Hautefort, and she was 
delighted at it.” 

“Yes she does not love! this idea consoles 
me. Besides, this word I ought never to hear, 
this culpable word he has never pronounced, 
My fears calumniate him, perhaps.” 

“Be assured ofit.’’ 

“And friendship—is not that a passion when 
itis founded on admiration and a boundless con- 
fidence {” 

“It is true that I would surrender up my 
life for him, and that there are no sacrifices I 
could not make to him.” 

“Be re-assured, then, and pursue ‘this noble 
work with tranquility.” 

“his conversation, without entirely freeing 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette from her scruples, 
restored composure for some time to her mind. 

The marchioness de Beaumont was perfectly 
persuaded in her own mind, that Louis was deep- 
ly in love with her friend, and that the latter 
partook his sentiments. The marchioness had 
some principle, some generosity, and a sincere 
attachment for Mademoiselle de la Fayette; but 
almost all young people, and even she most’ hoe 
nourable, are dangerous confidants in affairs of 
this nature. 

Women in such a case always naturally take 
the part of love. They defend romances which 
appear to them interesting, Besides, Madame 
de Beaumont enjoyed by anticipations the glory 
which she pictured in future as her friend’s arid 
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*erhaps also a little from the idea of the influence 
and the favour she shovld herself one day de- 
rive fromit. We often conceal from ourselves 
our own ambition ; it iseasy to attribute the se- 
cret movements of it to the zeal of friendship. 
For eight days nothing was spoken of Saint 
Germain, but the favour enjoyed by Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, andthe extraordinary ascendan- 


cy she had acquired over the king, who constantly™ 


abided by her counsels, and who had been brought 
to declare he would himself distribute his own 
benefactions ! 

The cardinal knew, through Boisenval, that 
the king wrote every day to Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette ; and as soon as he had these letters 
secretly carried to him, he read them quite 
through; they were then neatly re-sealed, and 
received without any suspicion of this audacious 
breach of honour. (6.) 

The cardinal could not refrain from admiring 
the purity of this correspondence, the angelic 
character, and the lofty sentiments of Mademoi- 
selle dela Fayette. He saw the king was pas- 
sionately in love. At last he said to Chavighy, 

‘The king is in love, and for the firsttime, This 
is a serious passion ; who knows to what lengths 
it may extend! Itis necessary to speak to Fa- 
ther Caussin.” Father Caussin was the confes- 
sor of the king and of Mademoiseile de la Fay- 
ette. The cardinal evinced the liveliest inquie- 
tude for the conscience of the king ; that is to say, 
for his attachment to Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette. 

Father Caussin replied with goodenature, that 
this friendship was very useful to the salvation 
of the king andthe welfare of irance. He de- 
tailed reasons to this effect ; and he added, that 
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i he was certain this connexion was perfectly in- 

» Re nocent, and that it had already been the means 
ye of re-uniting the king andthe queen, 

ate Notwithstanding these assurances, the cardi- 

int nal maintained all his scruples ; and as the good 

eM father repiied to him always with the same sim- 

. ih pilcity, he changed the subject, spoke to him of 

Ui his promotion, offered his protection, and pro- 

Heil posed to him a bishopric. Father Caussin re- 


plied with modesty and innocence, that he had 
Ho ambition, and that he was satisfied with his 
hs situation. (7, 

iA He left the cardinal very discontented and very 
ii disturbed. 

“The king is subjugatec, and at the same 
time exalted, > said the cardinal to Chavigny. 
«Mademoiselle de la Fayette is a romantic being, 
replete with spirit, energy, and courage, Fa- 
ther Caussin is an imbecile character, who coms 
prehends nothing, and who aspires to nothing ! 
Ah, this becomes embarrassing, I must reflect 

upon It maturely.” 

f Mather Caussin, in effect, very ignorant of the 
f subtlety of love, traced only virtuous friendship 
a 

0 








in this chaste attachment, and doubted not ihat 
Mademoisclte de la Fayette was solely occu- 
pies at this moment ia reconciling the king and 
queen; his mind had engendered neither the 
scruples nor the apprehensions of the cardinal. 
Hie exhorted Mademoiseile de la Fayette to re- 
main at court, and re-assured her with sincerity . 
on those sources of disquieiude tiaat had not en- 
tered into his own imagination.* 

re Mademoiselle de Hautefort was expected at 
+ \Fe the court with extreme impatience ; some de- 
if sired her return, from mere curiosity ; others 


* Historical. 
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inthe hope that she would resume her former 
‘nfluence over the heart of Louis, and that she 
would cause her to be banished by whom she 
hadbeen suppianted. Among this nuinber many 
were to be found, who were neither the enemies 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, nor the friends 
of Modemaoiselle de Hautefort; and who only 
wished the change, from flattering themselves they 
might possib y benefit by itin some shape or other. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort at last arrived. 
Previous to making her re-appearance at Saint 
Germain, she had gathered on her journey all 
the news of Paris. 

She was told, that the cardinal, to ruin Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette, had brought about the re- 

‘union of the king and queen; that the latter had 
obtained from the king the recal of Mademoi- 
selie de Hautefort, and the sacrifice of Mademot- 
selle de la Fayette. They predicted to Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort, that she would regain all her 
influence over the king; and that, being the fa- 
yourite of the queen also, she would consequent 
ly govern the court completely. 

In the midst of all these conjectures, which 
had little resemblance to truth, it is remarkable 
that no voice, no suspicion was excited against 
the prudence of Mademoiselle de la Fayette 5 
they accused her of ambition, but they universally 
did justice to the purity of her conduct and her 
virtue*, 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort, full of the most 
prilliant hopes, arrived at Saint Germain two 
hours before that appointed for the queen’s Cir- 
cle : this princess received her with great efu- 
sion cf sinsibility, however she expected it, and 
it was not from her alone that she looked for it. 


¥* Historical. 
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A large concourse on this evening assembled 
in the circle of the queen, desirous of seeing 
the two rivals meet; and, above all, anxious toe 
observe what impression the first appearance of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort would produce upon 
the king. At length Mademoiselle de Hautetfort 
was scen very much dressed, with a countenance 
fall of confidence, and a triumphant air, placed 
behind the queen, often whispering her, smniling 
as with secret meaning, and seeking to draw and 
rally round her all her old partisans, 

At the same time Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
always clothed in black, and conspicuous only 
irom her dazzling beauty, was directed to her 
seat by chance ; simple, natural, without desir« 
ing it, she attracted and fixed upon herself every 
eye, 

At last the king appeared ; he again saw Ma- 
demoisselle de Hautefort without evincing the 
slighest emotion; he spoke to her with sweet- 
ness and affability: this was worse than a colds 
ness which might have been attributed to the re- 
mains of resentment ; it spoke perfect indiffer- 
ence, a complete oblivion of the past ! Louis 
after having taken some turns in the apartment, 
stationed himself near Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
cette, and remained at her side for nearly three 
quarters of an hour. 

This evening cleared up every doubt, and 
annihilated every false conjecture. Every one 
remained convinced that Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort would no longer play a part ; that Made- 
moiselle de la l'ayette was permanently establish- 
ed. From this moment she became the univer. 
sal object, and flattery put her most ingenious 

nes in play toplease and attract 
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her. But in the society of the queen, Made- 
moiselle de ja Fayette was treated with open 
malevolence ; and, above all, Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort could not dissemble her jealousy and 
her indignation. When Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette appeared, they had the air of mistrust- 
ing her; if they were engaged in couversati on 
it abruptly ceased ; they spoke in a lowered 
tone, or made significant signs ; and some even 
went so far, they did not affect an equivocal 
conduct towards her, but openly evinced a desire 
to displease and offend her, 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort had drawn into 
this little conspiracy only the dutchess of Chev- 
reuse, the marchioness of Senecé and Cha- 
vigny; all the rest regarded Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette with deference, who, always calm, 
noble, and consistent, showed neither disdain 
nor astonishment, and did not even appear to 
yemark this unpleasant and affected manner of 
seeking to hurt and offend her. The queer 
had become cold and frigid in her manner to- 
wards Mademoiselle de la Fayette; but with 
negative kindness, neither authorized nor repri- 
manded the conduct of her favourites. 

For some time, though the king was infinite- 
ly improved in his conduct towards her, yet the 
princess appeared absorbed in a profound me- 
Jancholy ; she complained of health ; and as there 
was not thought to be any source of chagrin, 
particularly at that time, the visible alteration 
in her character and disposition was attributed 
entirely to physical causes, 

One morning when the marchioness de Beau- 
mont was in the apartment of the queen with 
that princess, the dutehess de Chevreuse, and 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort, the latter amused 
T 2 
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herself with ridiculing the prolonged mourning: 
worn by Mademoiselle de la Fayette. The queen 
took up the subject. 

“Why,” said she, “should you see merely ri- 
diculous' affectation, where only a touching and 
respectful sentiment may be traced 2” 

‘Madame,’ replied the marchioness, ‘pray let 
your kindness dispense with a reply to this 
question from Mademoiselle de Hautefort.” 

These few words engaged them ina dialogue; 
animated and piquant ; in which Madame deBeau- 
mont had-the advantage, and defended Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette with much vivacity and warmth. 

Indignant at not being supported bysthe queen, 
who preserved a profound silence, Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort lost sight of prudence: and 
even gave her to uncerstand, that she hated 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette because she had 
not revealed to the queen all that the king had 
communicated to her; and that this mysterious 
conduct proved that a culpabie intrigue had 
existed! 

At these words the queen surveyed her with an 
expression of indignation, “I know from the 
king,” she interrupted her by saying, all that has 
passed irom the lips of Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette to him ; and she it was who of her own ac- 
cord requested your recal, and who is only occu- 
pied in re-unitingz him to me” 

This speech wasas a clap of thunder to Ma- 
demoiselle de Hauterfort, and struck Madame 
de Beaumont with strong admiration. In fact, there 
wes much greatness of soul in sacrificing self- 
love to justify a rival! But the queen could not 
pardon Mademoiselle de Hautefort for having 
uttered that which extorted this aci of justice, 

The queen till then had concealed it in pros 
found secrecy, even from her most confidential 
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associates (they perhaps always taking the part of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette,) and now she had re- 
vealed it with little reflection, for the first invo- 
luntary movements of fine minds are always sub- 
lime! reflection, far frem improving them in 
general, only represses or chills; for that too of- 
ten presents egotism and vanity under the semb- 
lance of prudence and reason 

The Marchioness de Beaumont, in admiring 
the noble equity of the queen, knew not however 
all the merit of this action: she fancied in the 
queen an apathy that was no longer hers ; and it 
was upon. the same idea that she rested in secu- 
rity the repose of Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 

The king, however, was now solely engrossed 
avith the assiduous care of pleasing Mademoiselle 
dé la Fayette, and more particularly when she did 
not require him to deliver himself up to laborious 
devotion to public affairs. 

He wished to give a/fete inthe forest of Saint 
Germain: it was in the month of July ; and Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette, informed of this inten- 
tion, begged him to select Saint Anne’s day, she 
being the patroness of the queen. 

It was at the court, indeed, a strange and novel 
event, to see the king occupied with afeze, and to 
see him give it to the queen! 

Each novelty dt court puts every mind in mo- 
tien : some are astonished, others unquiet: but 
ofall personages, the most discontented at that 
period, was Mademoiselle de Hautefort; cruelly 
humiliated by the calm indifference of the king, 


expecting nothing further fromthe sentiments of 


the queen, incensed at the triumphs of Mademoi- 
selie de la Fayette, she could not dissemble ber 
inquietude, her anger, and ill/ humour. What also 
quice contributed to overwhelm her, was the kind 
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and gracious manner with which the queen always 
treated the Marchioness de Beaumont, the inti- 
mate friend of Mademoiselle de la Fayette; and 
she testified the surprise it occasioned her, to the 
dutchess of Chevreuse. 

“ It is not astonishing,” replied the latter, “ that, 
aftera long absence, the court should have become 
to you an inexplicable scene. People in this 
place appear more changeable than elsewhere, 
because, in a court, they never act with consisten- 
cy of character, but only from the influence of 
their passions, and the impulse of self-interest, 
Thus the brilliant and gay count de Soissons, ha- 
ving imbibed a passionate attachment for Ma- 
demorselle de la Fayette, is become melancholy 
and romantic. The king gives fetes ; the prue 
dent and haughty La Fayette does not dissemble 
her partiality for the king, and she endures the 
coldness of the queen, and our epigrams, without 
appearing wounded by them; and, lastly, the 
queen is become sorrowful and abstracted.” 

“ Some deep distress appears to consume her 
heart; it admits no confidence ; what secret can 
it be that she conceals from us ?” 

“ Tcannot surmise, She finds a husband in the 
king.” 

““ Do you believe it 2” 

* Tam very certain of it—This miracle has been 
wrought by Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette; the 
queen in my presence has confessed it.” 

“ Mademoiselle de la Fayette acts from the 
deepest policy. The queenis sensible of it; and 
it is terrible for her to owe the restoration of her 
husband only to the ambition of her rival !”? 

“ Yes, without doubt, the pride of the queen 
revolts——” 

“ To have fetes nominally given to her, while 
in clination would bestow them upon another !” 
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ss Such, in fact, is the fete of St. Anne, which is 
to take placein a few days.” 

“ The king, who has never thought of such a 
thing in the finest days of their youth, suddenly 
embraces the idea of celebrating it when the queen 
is five-and-thirty—and with the taste the king has 
for fetes !” 

“ But he says itis for her, and the queen ap- 
pears to believe it.” 

«“ Itis better she should ;- but whata humilia- 
tion, when every one is sensible that her rival is 
the object of the fete.” 

“ Her rival / this word appears so extraordina- 
ry to me! When the king was in love with 
you, we never gave you that appellation.” 

«“ Because I never returned bis love; I treated 
it with raillery ; I told every thing to the queen ; 
you know I did.” 

“ Jt must then be acknowledged that the 77val- 
shin of Mademoiselle de la Fayette has been more 
serviceable than your fidelity. which only pro- 
duced quarrels and animosity—-This girl does not 
please me; she is not amusing herself, for she 
actually loves the king.” 

“And itis this which must offend the queen.” 

«‘ She is more than offended ; her heart suffers— 
and this is -her secret.’’ 

«¢ Her heart! No, we all very well know she has 
never loved the king.” 

“ But the human heart -has so many caprices! 
The king, in the estimation of the queen, and that 
of allher circle, has become attractive and inte- 
resting ; he is not what helwas with them. He 
loves, and is beloved, ‘The throne, imposing as 
are its prerogatives, cannot always prove a preser- 
vative from ridicule ; we have seen that it can- 
not. But to please, to inspire a violent passion, 
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and to partake it gives apparently a person a 
consideration, a kind of consequence and weight 
above that. even ofthe most elevated rank -— 
the king is ne longer laughed at.” 

“© Flow ! can you believe that the queen —” 

* Yes, she sees that a lovely vivacious woman, 
of much taste, can love the king exclusively ; it 
isa discovery which hasbeen made rather late, 
and even that renders it the more painful.” 

* Flow will all this end ?”? 

‘* Notwithstanding her jealousy, the queen, 
bound by gratitude, will never dare to complain. 
Lhe king will remain under the. yoke,. and his 
most courageous actions will spring from his own 
weakness. Lhe cardinal will be overthrown ; and 
Mademoiselle de ja Fayette will reign with less 
talent than the prime minister, but with quite as 
much arrogance and despotism.” 

“All France will most likely revolt,’ said the 
dutchess, laughing ; and we shall] only have. one 
chance leit us, that then we may play some: active 
part; but now, we are condemned tobe complete 
nonentities,” 

Such gloomy predictions caused much anxiety 
in the little circle of the queen; for many other 
members of it had the same opinion of the ambi- 
tion and the power of Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette. 

Presages which announced the fall of Riche- 
heu, became matter of rejoicing; but at the same 
time there was much apprehension entertained 
from the sovereignempire of a person endowed 
with rectitude, elevation of soul, insensible to flat- 
tery, and loving the king for himself; in fact, at 
court a favourite of his disposition always appears 
a very alarming phenomenon, 

The day before the eve of Saint Anne, the king 
and queen, followed by many persons of the court, 
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among whom was Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
visited at Longchamps a charitable | institution 
erected by Saint. Vincent. (8.) 

Upon quitting this little hospital fer monks, the 
king wished to proceea on foot tothe wood of 
Boulogne, whither all the carriages had been sent. 

About twenty fect from the edifice, the queen 
andall her suite saw from adistance a troop of 
young girls advancing, who came withan offering 
of flowers, and an address to the queen. 

The king, who was at the side of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, said aloud to the queen, ina laugh- 
ing manner, that he wished to avoid the ha- 
rangue, and that he would therefore precede. her 
majesty, and wait for her.at some littie distance ; 
and inthe same low tone he proposed to Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette to be the companion of his 
flight, offering her his arm ; and immediately led 
her forward, leaving every one astonished at this 
gay and vivacious manner. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette could not possibly 
refuse to accompany the king, but she feared 
the effect which this kind of scene would produce 
upon so many witnesses. 

The king kept her arm under his, closely 
pressing it, as if he were apprehensive she would 
escape, and at the same time he waiked on with 
extreme quickness. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette followed him with 
those unequal steps which are always obvious in 
a constrained movement. Distress aud anxiety 
were painted upon her countenance ; the king did 
net guide, he drew her on ; it was not-a walk, 
it seemed much more as though she was Care 
ried off. 

Their strong emotion and the rapidity of their 
steps caused a palpitation in the hearis of both, 
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Far from having that gaiety, that confidence he 
had just exhibited, Louis now turned pale and 
trembied; a deep and melancholy sentiment, 
mingled with his agitation; he found an imex- 
pressible charm in this imprudent flight, and 
even in the idea that he drew away Mademoi- 
selle against her own will, He had subjugated 
her, but he thought also, even in the moment 
of triumph and happiness, that it: was but an 
illusion 

They were soon at six hundred paces distance 
from the group, among whom the queen 
had stopped with as much impatience as cha- 

rine All atonce the heavens seemed inclos- 
ed; dark black clouds rapidly spread over the 
sky, and day appeared almost eniirely to vanish. 

“Ah, sire !? cried Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
whither would you conduct me ?” 

As she said these words, a flash of lightning 
darted from a cloud, and at the same imstanta 
clap of thunder resounded so violently, that Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette thought the bolt had 
fallen ! She uttered a piercing scream which pe- 
netrated the soul of Louis. He took her in his 
arms, blessing the storm, and redoubling the 
quickness of his steps. He carried her in this 
manner more than a hundred paces; at last he 
gently disengaged her from his arms, but in doing 
so she could scarcely support herself, 

Flashes of lightning and tremendous thunder 
succeeded in an alarming manner; a heayy rain 
mingled with hail-stones, accompanied it. Lou- 
is opened his coat, and spread one side oi it 
over the shoulders of Mademoiselle dela Fay. 
ette. whom he kept pressed against his breast: 
he took of his hat, and turning down the brim 
of it, held it over her head, notwithstanding her 
entreaties that he would take care of himself, 
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¥t was ata little distance from Longchamps, an 
ancient convent of religiewses, founded by Isae 
belia, daughter of Suint Louis, who had there con- 
secrated herself to Ged! The king perceiving a 
peasant coming out of the church, cailed to him, 
made himself known, and asked him to go to the 
hospital of monks, and tell the queen that he had 
gained shelter ; that she must remain at the hos- 
pital, not only till the carriages came which had 
been sent to the wood of Boulogne, but until the 
rain had ceased, as their carriages were open 
ones; and that there he would himself seek her; 
and while giving this order, he offered up fervent 
prayers for the continuance of the storm ! 

The doors ofthe exterior church of the redi: 
giexses were open; it only contained some priests, 
for the villages had-been prevented coming. They 
were just concluding the solemn consecration ofa 
young noviciate, who was about to pronounce her 
VOWS. 

The appearance of the king was a great event 
at this awful moment. The priesi of Longchamps, 
with the attendant clergy, came to receive and 
conduct him to the grate which separated this 
small church from that ofthe nuns. The black 
curtain of the grate was thrown open, and through 
the grate was seen the pall, extended over the 
prostrate religieuse, WhO was about to renounce 
the world and all its illusions! Some funeral 
hymns were chaunted, 

The holy spectacle struck Mademoiselle de Ja 
Fayette; the disorder of her imagination and the 
troubled state of her heart, rendered her the more 
susceptible of receiving lively and profound im- 
pressions: she fell on her knees on the store at 
some cistance from the*king,and behind him. At 
the moment in which the pail was raised, the 
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priest advanced to present to the king the long 
black veil which was destined for ever to cover 
the young nun, that the prioress might then ree 
ceive it trom the hand of the king, and give it to 
him, 

Louis turned; he advanced some steps to take 
the veil, and found himself at the side of Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette, still upon her knees, pray- 
ing with fervour, and reverentiaily bent ! 

Louis SUrV eyed her with the tenderest emotion. 
In this moment of abstraction of thought, the veil 
accidentally dropped from his hands ; ivfell up- 
on the head of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, and 


completely covered her face! She remaind mo- 


tionless, 

Louis started; he hastily seized the veil, raised 
it, uncovered, and again. gazed on that cherished 
face still bent downwards with humid eyes, and 
cheeks pale and bathed with tears ! 

Louis contemplated it with strong emotion. 
He thought he saw inher the victim of the sa- 
crifice about to be consummated; he took her 
hand, saying with wildness, and a broken voice— 
‘¢ Rise, where are you ?” 

On .a-tomb!” she replied, gazing around 
her. 

In fact, she was-on her knees on a sepulchral 
stone. 

The words,“ on-a tomb,’ completed the chile 
ling emotion of the king,— 

It was, however, necessary the ceremony should 
be finished. The king advanced with .unsteady 
step towards the grate; he *gave the fatal veil 
with a trembling hand; the next moment the 
curtain was drawn over the grate, and a profound 
silence followed the funeral chaunt, 
he storm had continued without any cessation 
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of its violence: the priest came to receive the or- 
ders of the king, who wished to wait the close of 
the tempest in the vestry, where he remained 
with Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 

There resting on two seats of straw, and leit 
aloue, Mademoiselle de la Fayette, surveying the 
king, whose hair and garments were still wet, 
sald, 

“Great God! what aterrific storm, and how 
your majesty has suffered from it !” 

“ Sufferea !’ repeated Louis, “ Ah ! do not be- 
lieve it: this day has been the most precious of 
my life:—I have been so happy during ali the 
time of our waik. I fled the maiignant and curi- 
ous court, who observe us, and wio separated us ! 
Alone with you, the werid was all centered in that 
road which we traversed together! Freed from a 
throublesome suite and all the shacklies of gian- 
deur, restored to nature, with what delight I 
breathed the pure air of the fields and of liberty! 
How enchanting cid that scenery appear to me 
which we passed together: but I saw with pain, 
even then, the besten tract of a roadI wished to 
efface, and never again behold !—Happicr, a 
thousand times happier, if with you I could have 
wandered into inaccessible solitude, never more te 
return therefrom ?’ 

Here the voice of Louis failed; he paused. 

Mademoiselle de ia Fayette held down her eyes ; 
a vivid colour flushed her cheeks. 

« And you,” replied the king, * you who are 
the object of so tender a sentiment; are you 
ther unmoved ?” 

“ Ah! sire,’ she replied, “my heart is always 
the same, But this morning nothing has so deep- 
ly affected my mind as the holy spectacle which 
awaited us in this religious sanctuary ! J shall of- 
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ten recal this unexpected, awful sight, and always 
with emotion! I shall retrace it in that moment 
when the most tremendous peals of thunder made 
these vaults resound: I feit the religious veil fall 
as an. immense weight upon my head ; that heavy 
and chilling veil fell from your hands !——A 
deathlike coldness ran through my veins—l re- 
mained metionless, annihilated ! It seemed to me 
thata Supreme Power riveted me there for eyer, 
plunged in the eternal sleep of death Ah! it 
this should be a presentiment; if Heaven, who 
knows far better than ourseives the inmost ree 
cesses of our hearts, should condemn the senti- 
ment which unites us, if it ordains our separa- 
tion— 

“ Ah, sire "A gust of tears interrupted her 
voice, she covered her face with her handker- 
chief. 

“ No, no !” exclaimed the king, “ Heaven pro- 
fects this holy friendship formed for my glory, 
and forthe happiness of France! Are you not the 
titular saint of this empire ? Without you, truth 
would be harsh and severe to me; without you, 
how should I know all my duties ; and without 
you, even knowing them, should I have resolu- 
tion tofuifilthem? Ah far from alarming your- 
self with the sentiments that you inspire, they 
should be to you a pledge the most certain of the 
divine protection; they have elevated my mind 
and fortified my character. It is a celestial fire 
which has purified my heart !—Prescribe, order, 
I can no longer make sacrifices ; it is from incli- 
nation, it is with enthusiasm that Inow obey the 
sacred laws of duty and of virtue ; it is only obey- 
ing you and drawing myself still closer towards 
you !? 


This seducing and dangerous language took 
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too much effect on the heart of Mademoiselle 
de ia Fayette ; her fears and her scrupies vanishe 
ed ; admiration, joy, and the purest, most tender 
love effaced even their remembrance. She re- 
signed herself entirely toa fancied security of in- 
nocenge, and to a blind and devoted confidence. 

This conversation lasted nearly an hour. The 
king apologized for his recent conduct; he paint- 
ed the ambition of his mother, but he shed some 
tears in speaking of her exile; he promised to 
recal her, and he was justified onthis ground in 
the eyes of Viademoiselle de la Fayette. He al- 
together evinced so much penetration and dis- 
cernment in drawing the portrait of Richelieu, 
that Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette was” persuaded 
that he whe coul' so weli observe and viscriminate, 
coald neither possess a weak mind, nor failin de- 
cision of character himself ; and itis an error in. 
to which those peopie often fall who have strong 
minds, they think it is quite sufficient, and that no- 
thing more is wanting than to discern clearly, And 
doubtless the first of ree beings may sometimes 
wander and go astray in darkness. It requires the 
light of day to take with security a diffice ult jour. 
ney ; but what would be the light to him, who, by 
irrepressib} e sloth and indolence ;wiH nottollowthe 
guide! The extreme and most complete proof of 
weakness i is nut to be biinded by circumstance ; 
it is, on the cuntrary, that which is evinced when 
aman is fal-y sensible of the path he ought to 
pursue, and yet has notresolution to enter it. 

The king, while detailing the faults and errors 
of Richelieu, much exaited his talents, and 
service which he rendered to France; but he 
pledged his word to be indefatigable in obtaining 
ae SLE CMON, and learning all that was ad. 


isable to render him capable of reig ning alone, 
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and to dismiss Richelieu as soon as peace should. 
be proclaimed: 

This promise once pronounced, Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette was fully satished; and Louis, to 
whom time was granted, gave his word to this ef- 
fect, notonly with honour and sincerity, but with 
genulhe gratification; it satisfied his hatred 
against the minister s it was a secret impulse of 
revenge, and which required no vigorous decisive 
act atthe moment. Weak people readily make 
engagements tor the future: distant projects do 
not alarin them, because they can more easily 
and with more promptitude, presume upon their 
own strength than culculate it, 

At last, the noise of approaching carriages was 
heard, and the conversation was from necessity 
concluded—a conversation which completely dis- 
played the sentiments of Mademoiselle de la Faye 
ette for the king, as well as the impassioned at- 
tachment of this prince to her. 

They ascended their carriages, and found the 
queen melancholy and abstracted ; she complain- 
ed ofa violent head ache: the king was affable 
and obliging, he recounted with much ease, «ll that 
he couid repeat about the storm, and the profes- 
sion of the young nun. 

Happiness and much abstraction of mind pre- 
served Mademoiscile de la Fayette from that em- 
barrassment which she might otherwise have be- 
trayed: her thoughts entirely dwcl onthe recent 
conversation, and onthe promises of the king. 

She passed the whdéle of the evening fete-a-tete 
with Madame de Beaumont, to taik of the king, to 
praise htm, to dweil on his remembrance, and to 
indulge those seducing hopes which he had exes 
cited ! 

The day after the morrow was that of Saint 
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Anne, and of the queen’s /éze. Louis, who had 
himseif had the ordering of the whole, and in. 
vented all the amusements, announced that it 
woulda be celebrated in a part of the forest of 


Saint Germain, and that it would take piace when. 


the night was fully set in. 
At the appointed hour, the queen, Made- 
moiselle de Guise, and Mademoiseijie de Ven- 
dome, the dutchess of Chevreuse, M demoiselie 
de Hautefort, the marchioness de Beaumont, and 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, at the desire of the 
king, all entered one> carriage, and le under- 
took to drive this open vehicle himself, saying 
that almost all the /é¢e would consist ina pro- 
menade. 
An infinite number of other carriages followed 
that of the queen, 
hey entered a long walk, to which the lamps 
concealed beneath the foliage, gave only the 
softened light of a beautiful resplendent moon : 
they heard at a distance some charming music in 
concert, which seemed to issue from the recess- 
es of the forest.—Mystery prudence, and timidi- 
ty scemed couched under the whole: this was 
the ruling feature of the /ére. In the midst of 
this walk, they stopped before a large arch, 
formed with festoons of roses ; there was seen 
in perspective across some transparencies, an 
allegorical group, representiug, Truth, surround. 
ed by rural divinities, who extended some little 
veils of gauze over the trees covered with cy- 
phers, formed of flowers, of which the eye could 
Only distinguish some letters, when a chorus 
Shaunted, in lowered tones, these words: 
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Pour oser offrir nos hommages 
A la déité de ces bois, 
Voilons ces chiffres, ces ombrages, 
Point d’éclat, point de bruit, adoucissons nos voix ! 
iclle est modeste autant que belle, 
Léloge ne peut la flatter, 
Et ce n’est jamais que loin d’elle 
Qu’il est permis de la chanter, 


Dans l’ombre é€paisse du mystére 

Elle dérobe 4 tous les yeux 

Le bien caché qu’ellea su faire ; 
'Faisons-nous, respectons ses secrets généreux. 

Elle est modeste autant que belle, 

L’éloge ne peut la flatter, 

Fx ce n’est jamais que loin d’elle 

Qw’il est permis de la chanter. 


Lorsque sa bonté nous attire, 
Ah ! du moins, disons-lui si bas 
_ Ce que sans dessein elle inspire, 

Que méme en écoutant elle n’entende Pasa. 
Elle est modeste autant que belle, 
L’éloge ne peut la flatter, 

Et ce n’est jamais que loin d’elle 
Qu’il est permis de la chanter. 


After having heard these verses, they passed 
through the remainder of the inclosure, passing 
occasionally to contempiate the scenery; but all 
around a kind of twilight reigned, objects par- 
tially veiled, sweet singing, pictures in distance, 
and mysterious, or warm and tender scenes, At 
Jast they descended from the carriage to enter a 
magnificently decorated ball-room, where they 
danced till daylight? 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette, during the whole 
procession, had successively experienced every 
degree of emotion. She could not mistake the 
intention of the king ; she knew but too well 
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what was the real object of the /éte and of 
these verses. 

She found much of the ingenious and the 
touching in this novei féze. Great was the sen- 
sibility with, which her heart appreciated the de- 
licacy of the whoie arrangement: but the con- 
fusion and tender embarrasment they inspired, 
Was among too many curious and envious obser- 
vers not to aiter the charm and sweetness of her 
gratitude. 

The queen during the /éte, preserved a care 

riage at once the most simple and the most noble ; 
she praised every scene without affectation, as 
teeming with new and pleasing inventions; she 
received with thanks the bouquet which Flora and 
the Hamadryades presented to her, when they 
performed a balict in the ball-room. 

Louis, who had not been without anxiety for 
the light in which this feze might have been 
regarded, was quite satisfied with her, and dur- 
ing the whole of the ballet, which: lasted more 
than half an hour, he continued seated next her, 
conversing with an air of good humour and famie 
liarity waich no ene had ever before witnessed 
in his manner towards her. 

The queen, affected by it, said little, but her 
eyes and the general expression of her counte- 
nance spoke her gratitude, She had placed on 
araised cushion, at her side, the bouquet she 
had received from the divinities of the wood. 
The king, rising, went to walk inthe saloon; but 
first took a flower from the bouquet, which he 
gave to the queen, begging her to keep it. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette had retired to a 
little distance, but was seated in such a manner 
that she could perfectly well observe the king; 
her gaze was fixed upon him, and. in the enjoys 
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ment of contemplating th: effects of her own in- 
fluence, she lost her own embarrassment. 

Louis, after having taken some turns in the 
apartment, involuntarily approached Mademol- 
selle de fa Fayette and seating himself near her, 
said smiliag— 

“Are you satisfied with me ?” 

‘hese words were overheard ; they were whis- 
pered in repetition throughout the room, but not 
without alteration. It was pretended that Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette had been heard to say very 
loud to the king, “I am satisfied with you.” 

This phrase was thus repeated to Mademoi- 
selle de Hautefort and the datchess de Chevreuse, 
who were sea:ed immediately behind the queea, 
It could not be imagined that Mademoiselle de 
Ja Fayette, with sonobiea carriage, and a cha- 
racter so perfectly delicateand reserved, was real- 
ly capavle of such an impropriety. 

But Mademoiselie de Hautefort had credulity 
and hatred to supporther »elief of it; she repeat- 
ed. many times over, that it was strange, incon- 
ceivabie ! 

The queen at last questioned her onthe sub- 
ject of her astonishment; she inclined her lips 
to her ear, and related what had just been said. 

The queen blushed, and replied coldly, “I do 
not believe a word of it ;” and soon afterwards, 
rising from her chair, she called the marchioness 
de Beaumont and took her arm, saying she would 
promenade in the illuminated inclosure. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort and her other la- 
dies prepared to follow her; she prevented them 
and went out, attended only by the marchioness 
of Beaumont, leaving the favourites, and, above 
all, Mademoiselle de Heautefort, in the greatest 
consternation. 
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When the queen was alone with the marchio- 
ness, she said to her, “Well, Madamede Beau- 
mont, what do you think of this féte ?”’ 

“Madame,” replied the marchioness, a little 
embarrassed, “1 have found it delightful, worthy 
of him who gives it, and her who is the object 
of it.” 

“And she who is not the edject; what, what 
ought she to feel:” 

‘How, Madame ?”, 

“You perfectly comprehend me ; in very truth, 
do you imagine it possible Ican take to myself 
the verses sung {” 

“And yet, Madame, ail the eulogiums that 
they contain are quite apprepriate to your majes- 
ty. Do younot know that you do good in secret 
always, that you hate flattery ?” 

“Ah! love has dictated these verses ; they are 
not meant for me! I require to open my heart— 
let us speak without disguise, I am resolved, 
whatever may be. my private sentiments, never to 
fail in that respect which is due tothe virtues of 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette. and to appear to re- 
mark in the conduct of the king only that which 
does not hurt and offend me.” 

«Ah ! Madame, how much of real greatness of 
mind there is in these w«se resolutions, for it ap- 
pertains only tothe indulgent and merciful to dis 
semble without being debased by it, and superior 
goodness can alone forgive with proper dignity !* 

“Yes, I can render justice to Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette ; you are not ignorant of it._ Hatred 

itself cannot dare impeach her honour ; she 
makes a truly meritorious use of the king’s at- 
tachment; the king has performed many acts of 
justice and of clemency, and in defiance of the 
cardinal, he is become to me what France is des 
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sirous he should be. Every species of gratitude 
is due to Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; but. still, 
can [ be happy, and can she be without remorse, 
when the king has declared for her such senti- 
ments?” And can she mistake such testimonies 
of passion for simple friendship ?” 

“Yet itis most true, Madame, that the king 
has only spoken to her in the language of a 
friend.” 

‘Flis are neither the tone, nor the expression, 
nor the look of simple friendship !” 

“His conduct has been such. He has requir« 
ed nothing, not even those private interviews 
that the confidence of intimate friendship might 
ask ! Their conversotions have passed in the pre- 
sence of witnesses, and beneath the observation 


le de la Fayette break a bond so pure, and 
that with. her sovereign, and where besides 
she sees the utility of the counsels that she gives 
him ?” 

‘“‘However, ifshe find herself in danger, would 
not even religion sanction the triumph of such 
a preference ?” 

“She entertains for the king only a respecte 
ful attachment, which has nothing in common 
With love.” 

“You think this; she perhaps believes it; but 
she deceives herself; she passionately loves the 
king !” 

“f can venture to assure your majesty, that 
She has only an attachment for virtucee If she 
knew the opinion of your majesty, I am cone 
vinced she wouid not hesitate to quit tie court ; 
but it will never be through me that she will 
learn it; for 1 am persuaded that her retreat 
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at such a:-moment would be a serious misfor- 
tune. It would plunge the king into the deepest 
dejection ; he would see in this rupture only levi- 
ty, injustice, and ingratitude : this chagrin would 
weaken his good resolutions and re-establish the 
tottering power of the cardinal ; and: fastly, 
would have a fatal influence over all his senti- 
ments. Your majesty will, I trust, condescend 
to excuse the sincerity of this declaration, re- 
flecting only on the confidence with which I have 
at this moment been honoured, that considera- 
tion imposes on me the necessity of dissembling 
nothing.” 

At these words, the queen, as if displeased, 
replied with coldness and brevity, and pursuing 
the way to the ball-room, immediately entered it. 

Madame de Beaumont, in making so candid 
an avowal, had wishedto deprive the queen of 
the hope that this confidential dialogue would be 
repeated to Mademoiselle de la Fayette ; for she 
had perfectly comprehend ed the secret intention 
of the queen, and that she was desirous of alarm- 
ing the conscience of her friend. 

Princes are so.accustomed not only to be obey- 
ed, but. to have their wishes diyined and antici- 
pated, that they instantly tuke offence at the 
slightest resistance, regarding it as a kind of 
rebellion. 

The queen, for some days, treated Madame 
de Beaumont coldly, but at length her natural 
sweetness of disposition overcame this: slight im- 
pulse of resentment, and the more madi lly, as, 
upon reflection she found much solidity of judg- 
ment in the reasons which influenced the marchio- 
ness to desire that Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
should remain at court. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort, really wishing to 
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regain all her rights over the heart of the queen, 
resolved to have an explanation with this prin- 
cess 5; and she confided her intention to her friend 
the dutchess of Chevreuse. 

“I do not advise it,” said the dutchess. 


‘Wherefore not ? 


I have nothing to reproach 


myself with in my conduct to the queen, and 
my attachment to her has been most constant 


and unshaken.” 


“Well, whatdo you ‘wish to discover P—Are 
you certain you have done nothing wrong ?” 
“Indeed I candefy her to cite a'single blamea- 


ble action !” 


“So much the worse.” 


“Why ?” 


“Because you will then show her she has, in 
your estimation, been capricious, ungrateful, 
unjust : you will wound her, you will confuse 
her; she will have nothing to say in her de- 
fence, she will at once marshal hetween herself 
and you all the barriers of superior rank : thrown 
in an instantto an enormous distance from her, 
sunk hy a single look from the fragile elevation 
of the favourite, you will be compelled to assume 
another language ; you will humbly resign in- 
stead of justifying yourself; and she who not 
long since in confidential intimacy treated you 


as an equal, and 


called -you her friend, ¢will 


coldly pronounce upon you an irrevocable sen- 


tence |”? 


Notwithstanding these prvdent suggestions, 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort, naturally haughty 
and opinionated, persisted; and one evening, 
when she was alone with the queen, as she* qvas 
just retiring to bed, she entered upon this dan- 
@erous explanation in very cautious terms ; but 


the queen, fatigued and disgusted by her malig- 
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nity, and who waited only for a favourable op- 
portunity to be rid of her, hastily closed the cure 
tains, saying, “that she was weary of her ar. 
rogance, her reproaches, and her importunity ; 
and that she wished to hear nothing more,’ 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort was ‘confounded, 
annihilated! All her pride’ forsook her; she 
threw herself on her knees beside the bed of the 
queen, calling Heayen to witness her innocence ! 
She wept, sobbed, and groaned ; butin vain: the 
queen was inflexible. 

Mademoiselle de Hautefort in despair quitted 
the chamber, thinking herself cured of ambi- 
tion and arrogance, hee: ause she borethe most 
violent resentment against the queen. And it 
Was not the first tine ie a disvraced or super- 
seded courtier had taken resentment, rage, and 
ill-humour for a happy iuclination towards phi- 
losophy.! 

The next day Mademoiselle de AOE re= 
ceived an order to quit the court. (9.) 

he was neither rezretted nor worthy of being 
so. Her, hatred of Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
had rendered her ridiculous and absurd in the 
general opinion, and she had, by its indulgence, 
become odious to the king: the queen had per- 
ceived this, and it was one of the causes of her 
disgrace. 

A few months after, an important event made 
agreat noise throughout Europe. The queen 
declared herself pregnant! The consternation 
of the cardinal was equal to the surprise of the 
court, and the joy of all France. He had for some 
time observed the change which had been efiect- 
edin the king, Louis himself distributed favours 
and rewards : -he was shut up every day for 
three. hours in his cabinet, and he devoted him- 
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self to business of the state. Those letters of 
his to Mademoiselle dela Fayette, which the car- 
dinal had read, had acquainted him that the 
counsels of Made moiselle dela Fayette were 
as. oracles with Louis ; that s he, with sovereign 
sway, disposed of his every action, even had 
Jed his PACES tGTay and that it was her desire to 
sce him independently reign with giory ; and to 
produce this effect, she laboured with energy and 
perseverance 

The re-un‘on of the king and queen had been 
effected by her, it might be said, to sanctify this 
singular connexion ; and if the queen gave to 
France an heir to its throne, this event would 
establish for ever the consideration and influence 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette. 

Struck with all these reflections, and trembling 
for his own au thority, the cardinal at 1 length saw, 
that to prevail against Mademoiselle de la F ayette, 
he must have receurse to all the inexhaustible 
resources of his fertile imagination; and that 
neither known arts, nor common means, could 
be employed against her with a chance of suce 
cess. 

One morning, being shut up with Boisenyal, 
the latter teld him that the attachment of the 
king seemed every day to heighten, 

“But, ” asked the cardinal, “do you not con- 
found love with admiration and gratitude? Are 
you very certain that a sentiment so pure and 
tanquil at its commencement has actually become 
a violent passion ?” 

“Yes, my lord, it is now love itself ; a passion 
which, like all other passions, ag tates, tortures, 
and renders him unhappy. He esteems and ad. 
mires Mademoiselle de la Fayette so warmly, 
that he endeavours to conceal it from her: but 
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I do not think he is himself any longer deceived 
in his ownsentiments, though he has not quite 
dismissed me. I have exerted every nerve to 
lower her in the estimation of both his reason 
and imagination ; and I have with address tried 
to lessen-the merits of the object whom he idoliz- 
es! But all this:is vain and futile; if she be not 
spoken of with enthusiasm, he will not listen ;.it 
really might be thought he did not even unders 
stand, but that he was spoken to in a foreign un- 
known tongue ! Do not be deceived then, my lord ; 
notwithstanding his weakness, his prudence, and 
his devotion, he loves with a frefane——” 

The cardinal. smiled as he said, “Yes that may 
be true: friendship, heroic friendship, requires 
great strength of mind’; but love needs not that, 
Itis highly probable the king is very amorous.” 

“He is quite lost in love” 

“And his conscientious scruples, what are be- 
come of them ?” 

“Father Caussin is so good a-man! He is 
convinced, that if the king were conscious of 
this passion, he would: reyeal it to his confessor; 
but he'is assured he will triumph over it : he as- 
serts that he never has any conversation with 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, but in the presence 
of witnesses; that she directs him only to good 
actions; that he would be nothing without her ; 
that she has reconciled him to the queen; that 
she has bestowed great benefactions upon chari- 
table institutions,” 

“Unon convents also; and that she urges him- 
to dismiss me; but Father Caussin must learn 
and be convinced, that no circumstance or event 
can ever tolerate an adulterous passion.” 

“The king, from habit perhaps, still denomi- 
nates his love asasimple friendship. In truth 
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whatever may happen, I do not think he will haye 
resolution to pronounce the word Jove,” 

“Do not heed, that; we shall convince Fa- 
ther Caussin, that an intimate friendship be- 
tween a married man of thirty-five. years, and a 
young and beautiful girl, has some danger: I wish 
at once to give hima short lesson.” 

“It is very right, my lord, thata head of the 
ehurch should teach his duty to a simple monk. 
Besides, it is universally known that your emi- 
nence is as profound a divine, as you are a great 
politician.” 

“Attend, Boisenval; nothing that can be done, 
will have the effect of lessening the warmth of 
the king’s attachment, or will now prejudice his 
mind against a female who has a perfect contempt 
of riches, and is destitute of ambition; who asks 
nothing for herself, nor even for her friends ; 
who is free from coquetry, and whose conduct 
defies suspicion. It is necessary to change 
our measures. You must now devote yourself, 
on the contrary, to exalt her, to inflame the imagi- 
nation of the king for her.” 

‘For whom, my lord ?” 

“For Mademoiselle de la Fayette.” 

“Can your eminence thus resolve? Can you 
seek to serve her who has sworn your ruin 2? 

It is hers that I meditate ; if you will second 
me, it is secured, and your fortune made ; and 
such.afortune as you can form no idea of eyen 

from all. I have already done for you.” 

“My attachment, my devotion, are yours to 
¢ommand !” 

“I Know it, Boisenval; and I speak to you this, 
Rot to encourage you, for you do not need it, but 
simply to acquaint you of the infinite value I attach 
to this seryice ?” 
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“Speak, my lord ; what am I to undertake 2”? 

“What I have already toid you, to influence 
and embolden the king—but with great address, 
gradually, and insensibly to efface the ill you 
1ave already saidof Mademoiselie de la Fayette, 
by declaring that you have conquered your pre- 
judices against her, that she has gained your ad- 
miration, and then you will praise her to the 
greatest excess, To complete all, evince the 
most perfect confidence in her virtue, and in the 
integrity of the king, and by these means auge 
ment the self-presumption of the king.” 

“ This will not be very difficult; the king be- 
heves he has had his honour put to the test.” 

*‘ Has he shown you the letters of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette ?” 

«“ No, my lord; but when he is led to believe 
Tam her admirer, I shall obtain every confidence ; 
Iam convin«ed of this.” 

“‘ Then be assiduous in persuading him he is be- 
loved as warmly as he himself loves ” 

‘¢] shall not in that deceive him, for I do be- 
heve it.” 

“ AndI also; but she has great firmness of 
mind ;she loves without weakness, Induce the 
king to ask private interviews, secret meeting's, 
under the promise of inviolable respect, that all he 
requires of her is confidence in his honour and her 
own virtue. He.will never induce her to take an 
improper step ; she will refuse him, and they will 
consequently quarrel.” 

“Tat once comprehend you: the idea is excel- 
lent ! However Mademoiselle loves, she is withe 
out experience in matters of this nature: she is 
@ woman—and suppose she was to suffer herself 
to be drawn on? If she should yie d—” 

“ She will never pardon him; she will distance 
herself from the court to conceal her’ shame,” 
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“It is necessary to provide against the possi- 
ble; and if in this case love should at once lead 
her astray and retain her?”— 

“The king, naturally chaste and religious, 
would imbibe honour from this frailty ; he wouid 
no longer esteem her, he would even cease to 
loye her: enthusiasm intoxicates him; if he 
should gain her, “only disgust and remorse would 
be the result of the connexion: but I again re- 
peat, Mademoiselle de la Fayette will make the 
sacrifice to her sense of duty.” 

‘s But resistance will augment the admiration of 
the king, and consequently her influence.” 

“No; the king, ashamed of his own weakness, 
will be less disposed to admire her; he will ima- 
gine himself less beloved, and from this idea he 
will love herless. Besides, if the king presume 
to offer an imprudent and culpable proposal, Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette, convinced of the nature 
ef his sentiments will distance herself from him, 
The king will sigh, weep, and forget her.” 

« The chancesare in favour of the result of this 
project; the plan is excellent, I will labour with 
ardour and dexterity ; I will give your eminence 
an account of my success, for I venture to pre- 
dict 1t” 

« Donot hurry, do not precipitate your mea- 
sures, take ample time ; the art of insinuation re- 
quires it. When thatargument with which you 
seek to persuade, appears to fail, assume an air of 
indifference, and pursue it under another fori. 


Remember that princes, the least informed, have 


yet always some general maxims instilled into 
their minds, which will not allow of their being 
sufficiently guided on certain oceasions, For in- 
stance, they always know, that to gain them, their 
passions are flattered: there are some common- 
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place observations derived from books which cre- 
ate some few fears : avoid appearing the flatterer 
When you enter into the sentiments of the king: 
know how to dissent without contradicting, and 
appear boldand independent as without risking any 
thing; appear austere in your general principles, 
and that the warmth of zeal carries you away only 
under particular circumstances. Princes scarcely 
believe the existence of friendship or sympathy : 
and what appears most singular, they are quite 
ready to confide in unreserved devotion, Accus- 
tomed from their earliest infancy to ¢very ho- 
mage, they often see in the sincere expressions of 
sensibility only servile language ; they are per- 
haps too guarded against flattery, but they are not 
equally so against exaggeration ; they appear to 
think that we should not venture to conceive an 
idea of imposing upon them toa great extent: 
they have the simplicity to suppose some bounds 
to actual falsehoods; besides, friendship demands 
a reciprocity that they are sensible cannot exist 
with them. Devoiion is an abandonment, a wor- 
ship, an idolatry, which does not require an equal 
return; and this, doubtiess, is because princes 
readily believe that they are adored; but they rare- 
ly flatter themselves they are beloved, I have 
unveiled to you, Boisenval, important secrets . you 
have address, intelligence, and you are yet young; 
therefore profit by them. Intimate acquaintance 
with a weak and mistrustful prince, whom we are 
anxious to govern, is an excellent school to form 
and perfect finesse of mind. To how much art, 
precaution, prudence, just observation, and sup- 
pleness, must we have recourse with them! It is 
absolutely necessary to conceal from the object 
the yoke under which he bows; princes will more 
readily pardon our exerting all our powers against 
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po en 


them, than our presuming to have the appearance 





at of knowing of that power; but when once an em- 
poet | pire is fully established, then let the most auda- 
chit cious outrage succeed to timid measures, impu- 
We dence then gives eclat to power and no authority 
‘Tai : is real without grandeur.” 

hi t was thus in the recesses ofhis private cabi- 
ti net that Richelieu unveiled to his confidant his at 
Hi vi once supple and domineering spirit, his ambitious 

Ae | and arrogant soul. 


Boisenval minutely obeyed the orders of the 
Me cardinal ; he raised the passion of the king yet 
f higher, and in a few months he succeeded in gain- 

ing his entire confidence. 

Louis always-kept by Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
‘s ette within the bounds of the strictest delicacy, suf- 
v fered all the torments of the. most painful con- 
rs straint, and at length complained to Boisenval of 
the insupportable rak he endured in his inter 
views with her. 

Boisenval replied, that he who exclusively pose 
sessed the heart ofher he loves,and commanded 
y her esteem, could with case obtain his every wish, 
4 and that therefore Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
N would at last be brought to grant the king private 
¢ interviews. The king, seduced by this language, 
consigned himself without further resistance to the 
indulgence of the sweetest expectations. 
mA Mademoiselle de la ‘Fayette was so deeply af- 
ee | fected by the conduct, and, above all, by the ten- 
o®p der affection of the king, that she at length believe 
, ed the attachment she felt for him ought to super- 
es sede all that was due to herself. . When it is the 


eu heart which calculates on ingratitude, how im- 
5° ee mense does the debt appear ! 

‘* Gan Nevertheless Mademoiselle de la Fayette was 
ee not exempt either from affliction, nor trom vague 


hist and confused inquietude ; each interview with the 
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king appeared at once to heighten her happiness 
and augment her agitation. She had begun to 
embrace a high idea of the rectitude and honour 
of the king, so much se, that she found it im- 
possible to take alarm at the sentiment he evince. 
ed for her: some months before, the expression 
of these sentiments would) have rendered her a 
thousand times more disturbed, but now her en- 
thusiasm for him had arisen to that lofty extent of 
exaltation, it no longer permitted the indulgence 
ofa fear! her censibility had converted the king 
in her idea into a romantic and sublime hero; she 
loved him the more, because she thought she pos- 
sessed the secret key to unlock his perfections ; 
her heart and her imagination had deified him ! 
butshe feared herself, she knew not what name 
to give tothat imperious and exclusive sentiment 
which occupied her every thought, and complete- 
ly ruled it ; she could no longer be blinded to the 
conviction that friendship was a weak name for 
such an attachment ; but she was re-assured b 
reflecting it was impossibe for any being fully 
acquainted with all the good qualitics of the king, 
to feel for him any other than extraordinary senti- 
ment. She at last became tranqillized, at least 
for some time, by dwelling on the prudence and 
the superior mind of the king, and also upon the 
certain conviction that he expected nothing from 
her, and that he would neyer require any but the 
most innocent proofs of simple friendship, 
However, the period of the queen’s accouch- 
ment drew near, and the expectation ofthis im- 
portant event engrossed the whole court, 
At last, upon the 5th of September, 1638, the 
wishes of France were sratitied. The quéen 
gave life at Saint Germain en Laye to an heir to 
the throne! 
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The birth of this prince, which had so long been 
ardently desired, overwhelmed the whole nation 
with joy! anation whose splendour and glory 
his reign was destined to augment in a future 
day. (10.) 

The queen received in her chamber only the 
kine, her own ladies, and the’ princesses of the 


blood; but the unmarried princesses and the maids 


of honour were in an adjoining apartment. 

As soon as the queen was brought to bed, Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette followed the princesses 
and her companions into the chamber of the 
queen,—This princess (having arrived at the 
most auspicious moment of her life) was yet in 
the arms of the king, whose countenance was 
bathed in tearsas he pressed her to his bosom ! 
Louis, wholly occupied with her and his infant, 
didnot even perceive Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette; she did not obtain one look from those eyes 
suffused with tears, which, generaily, had al- 
ways sought her !—In this solemn moment, Louis 
was the husband and the father! Inaccessible to 
any other sensation, he entirely resigned himself 
to those emotions which the claims of nature in- 
spired—even love was suspended in his heart! 

This affecting sight made the most melancho- 
ly impression upon Madembiseile de la Fayette ; 
it secmedto her that she was then only a stranger 
in that chamber which she had entered with such 
lively joy !—She at last knew how much the sa- 
cred ties of hushand and of father are above 
all others; she suffered the greatest torment that 
a generous soul can sustain,—that of feeling her- 
self capable of an unjust sentiment: she envied 
the queen; she was irritated against the king. 

This emotion, so unworthy of her, could not re- 
main ina heart like hers; bat it left behind a cut- 
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ting remorse, an inexpressible dejection, and the 
most melancholy train of reflections. 

The queen, penetrated by the touching: sensi- 
bility the king hail evinced, was in a very different 
disposiiion cf mind ; she cailed Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette, and pressed her hand, sayine— 

“{ am sure that you participate in my happi- 
ness !’ 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette turned pale; these 
words pierced her heart ; she recalled what she 
had just feit. 

The dauphin had been carried into a large 
apartment adjoining, and the king proposed to Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette and many others to go 
and see him. He gave his arm to Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette ; he spoke afew sentences very low, 
they were replete with the most touching lan- 
guage that tender regard and gratitude for her 
counsels could dictate. He softened her, he fas- 
cinated her, and she remained only discontented 
with herself. 

All the doors of the apartment were thrown 
open; and almost instantly a crowd of people 
rushed forward to gain admission into it; the 
hussars would have repulsed them, but the king 
cried out, Let them enter :—this child apper- 
tains to the whole world * !? 

These striking words, and perhaps the only 
popular ones which hadever issued fiom the lips 
of this prince, transported Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette! by an involuntary movement she tenderly 
pressed the arm ofthe king, who surprized and 
overjoyed, in his turn regarded her with an ime 
passioned look. 


* Historical. 
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any. | Confused as much as disturbed, she withdrew 
a ni her arm; but she was soon diverted from this 
mys) oe embarrassment by the, universal enthusiasm which 


aa | was manifested forthe king! The few words he 
| Bibb i, had just pronounced had gained him the hearts of 
Byte all; with loud acclamations they thanked and ap- 
| Vi plauded him; they wept, they offered up a thou- 
sand touching prayers for the young prince. 

ne In the midst of this tumult, an old man of eigh- 
aie | ty years approached the cradle, and surveying the 
| dauphin with eyes filled with tears, exclaimed, 
| «« Behold the hope of our children !——Oh ! 
ti pledge of peace~and prosperity !’—he continued 
i jifting up his hands, “in the name of all fathers 
of families, and of all good citizens, I bless thee! 
Mayest thou live longer than I have lived ! May- 
est thou see all the enemies of our country hu- 
miliated, conquered ; and the French nation wise. 
ly submissive and faithful to religionand their so- 
vereigon !? The action of this old man, his white 
locks, his venerable figure, and his solemn tone, 
inspived the most lively sensations; he was a 
manof the lower class who spoke, but he was 

listened to with as much respect as emotion, 
. When the crowd was dispersed, the king took 
ae the dauphin in his arms, and carried him to the 
queen, that he might be put in her bed. All the 
ladies of the court entered the chamber of the 
) a queen; when the king, turning towards them, 
ee said, * I have been informed, that at my birth, the 
~ | king, my father,embraced ail the ladies whom he 








of ¢| | found in the chamber of the queen* ; and itisa 
A. privilege,” he adced, smiling. “ 1 donot wish to 


forfeit.” 
6? a With these words he embraced the Marchio- 


* Historical. 
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ness of Senecé who was at his side, and making the 
round of the chamber, embraced successively 
all the ladies he passed. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was near the door, 
and one of the last; all eyes were riveted upon 
her; she wished not to appear embarrassed, but 
she was conscious the mast vived colour flushed 
her cheeks ; as the king approached her, this 
colour heightened, 

At lastthe king came exactlay before her— 
not daring to lower her eyes, nor to turn them she 
looked at him :—it was a look in which modesty 
and timidity were expressed with the most inte- 
resting sweetness, at the same time her counte- 
nance bore the impression of that degree of suf- 
fering which embarrassment always causes. 

In this situation she appeared so lovely, that 
the king, indescribably struck, remained immove- 
able. He viewed her for a moment ,with ecstacy’ 
then, without speaking, he gently took her hand, 
respectfully kissed it, and passed without embrac- 
ing her. | : 

What a distinction was this ! to what a degree 
did it wound all the young people assembled in 
this circle! what ahomage did love offer to mo- 
desty ! and how capable was Mademoiselle de fa, 
Fayette of supporting this delicacy ! 

It was midnight before they quitted the cham- 
ber of the queen 3 a great many persons went in- 
to an adjoining room, of which one of the win- 
dows was open, the heat being excessive: the 
king obtained a moment's conversation with Ma- 
demoiselle de la Fayette by leading her to this 
open window; when he said, 

«You now know ail my respect for you, and the 
influence that a single look of yours has over mc 
A brother, howeyer, may embrace his sister,;— 
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and the sentiment that he feels would not be mofe 
purethan that you inspire in me: but your eyes 
told me Iought to submit—I confess also, that 
while contemplating the brilliance and freshness 
of those cheeks—tlat bland and lovely counte- 
nance, I thought that even the chastest kiss would 
have profaned them! and this sacrifice will at 
Jeast obtain from you an unreserved confidence 1” 

“ An!” replied Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
* have you not long possessed my exclusive and 
Doundiess confidence ? I could defy myseif; but 
you, sire, oh ! ever.” 

“How happy you render me,” cried the king: 
“believe me, L could-now lose nothing of your 
good opinion of my sentiments without becoming 
the most unfortunate of men! I know your sen- 
timents for me, but it is impossible toe describe 
mine for you: for how can we give an idea of that 
which is boundless and immeasureable ? You ex- 
ist independently of me; you have your individu- 
al characteristics, your particular taste, your own 
opinions—but I, ah !I am nothing but through 
you end for you! I have not one idea which does 
not appertain to you, not a sentiment which does 
not spring from you ; it is your mind which en- 
lightens me, it is your soul which animates me; I 
derive an inexpressible charm from the thought 
that a!l my meritorious actions proceed from your 
peart ! Ah Ino longer fear flattery: others may 
approve, itis only you who praise me. Resign 
yourself then to me without apprehension and 
without mistrust; itis to rest on virtue, it is to 
confide in yourself!” ; 

There was in this discourse as much art as 
passion. Louis was anxious to prepare Made- 
moisclle fer the strangest proposal: drawn on, se- 
cuced by love,and encouraged by the subtle ad- 
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vice of Boisenval, this prince had conceived a 
hope the most rash ; or rather it might be said, 
certain of being beloved, he did not doubt success 
in the request he was about to make, 

Nevertheless he still hesitated for some time: 
but, five days after the accouchement of the queen, 
always stimulated by Boisenval, and taking decid- 
edly his resolution, he nolonger deferred the ex- 
ecution of his design. One morning in the apart- 
ment of the queen, Louis, at the end of one of his 
usual conversations with Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette,’ told her that he had a favour to ask of her. 

“ T am rejoiced at it,” she replied, “« but how 
is it possible I have not been able to divine any 
thing dependent upon myself which could afford 
you pleasure {” 

“It depends entirely upon yourself; you prose 
mise me, then, to grant it? Is there any neces- 
Sity to promise it ? give me your word.” 

_“ I give it fromthe bottom of my soul. Speak, 
sire.” 

“No, it would require too long an explanation; 
T will acquaint you with it by wrighting ; you will 
receive a letter this eyening—but remember your 
word that you have just pledged, and reflect that 
if you fail, you. will plunge me into the most vio- 
lent despair.” 

Saying this, the king rose and quitted her. Mae 
cemoiselle de la Fayette remained astonbished, 
but without inquietude: the idea that the king 
could ask any thing unbecoming, did not for a ma- 
ment enter her imagination; but she was very 
curious to know the secret: her mind was full of 
conjectures about it—conjectures which had no 
connexion withthe truths At last,in the even- 
ing, she found a letter at her. house from the 
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king ; she hastily opened it, and read its contents 
with the most sorrowful surprise, 


“If we had for each other only a common 


dence. 


friendship, andif you did not perfectly know my 
heart, the proposal Iam about to make might ap- 
pear imprudent and ill-advised ; but you know 
thatitis impossibe you could be guilty of impru- 
dence with me, and to an attachment like mine you 
ought toresign yourself with the blindest confi- 


‘© What have I said? your confidence cannot 
ve that in me: you cannot be ignorant of the pu- 
rity, the delicacy of my attachment, and your su- 
preme influence over me ; you cannot be ignorant 


that when you have wished to repress an involun- 


iary declaration, a single look from you has suf- 
ficed, For two years, during whichI have ex- 
clusively loved you, I have never been able to 
speak to you without witnesses, except twice ; and 
even then [ owed that invaluable happiness to 
chance. It is quite impossible for me to support 


this odious restraint much longer, 


I have made 


arrangements at my hunting-lodge, at Versailles, 
to render it according tu your taste; you will find 
there flowers, a garden, a meadow, and a wood ; 
<ome then and embellish this asylum, and render 


it the temple of friendship, (11.) 


“ You can bring hitherthose individuals of your 
society whom you love the most, and you will pass 
thus three or four days every week; there we 
may converse without witnesses, and you will at 
pice compiete my gratitude and my happiness! 
What would you fear ?—Calumny? she will not 
dare to attack you, she cannot attain you. Lastly, 
I claim your word, because Iam certain that you 


will confide in my principles, and my honour, Re- 


“ Weta ree en cen 
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fect that your refusal would be an outrage that 
would wring my soul and destroyall my happiness?” 


After having read this letter, Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette remained as if annihilated ! the fatal 
bandage, which, for such a length of time, had 
veiled the truth, fell at once from her eyes !—no 
more illusion remained,no more possibility of 
self-deception on that sentiment which had dictat- 
ed this letter; it was written by a lover who 
thought and expressed himself as such, and a lover 
so seduced by passion that he had lost every idea 
of decency, 4 

To complete her grief, Mademoiselle de la ve 
Fayette could not but acknowledge, in the recess- xX. 
es of her own heart, a culpable reciprocity of 
this fatal passion. 

“Just Heaven!” she exclaimed, “with what a 
tone of assurance and of authority he proposes 
my dishonour ! What reputation would not be 
sullied by such conduct: What! at my age, for 
me to establish myself in that house, to meet the 
king téte-d-téte ! Behold then this attachment 
that I believed so pure! What! shall i autho- 
rize an aduletrous lover—Unhappy wretch, I par- 
take it! Ah, I only wished to deceive myself !-— 
When ! recal so many passionate interviews, it is 
scarcely possible to believe I ever could have 
been self-deceived. But what canI sayin revly ? 
Oh, desolating thought! Tam about to incense 
ana to reduce him to despair.” This idea come 
pletely overthrew all Mademoiselle de la Fay- 

ette’s fortitude, all her courage failed, and love 
ruled despotic. Irrevocabiy resolved te act in no 
respect unworthy of herself, she at least wished 
for the means, if it were po.sible, of softening the 
dreadful blow with which she must assail the king. 
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She shuddered on re-perusing the last sentence 
of the letter— 

“Reflect, that arefusal would be an outrage 
that would wring my soul, and déstrey all my hap- 
piness !’ 

“My attachment,” she said, “has then served 
only to cause his misery.—Ah ! I could, without 
effort, sacrifice my repose, my happiness, my life 
to him; but my~ reputation and his,my honour !— 
To foster an adulterous passion, and to be- 
come an open scandal to France, to play the ig- 
nominous part of a declared mistress—-to have 
at least every appearance of it; to become an 
object of the most deserved contempt !—And 
is it he who has proposed such a debasement t— 
Alas doubtless he would always be with me deli- 
cate and respectful; he at least thinks he is so : 
but when love can Jead him astray so far as to an- 
nihilate every idea of delicacy, and all appre- 
hension of public condemnation,—how can such 
resolutions and such promises be relied on ? And 
if he were honourable, who would believe it? 
There is indeed but too much cause to'break go 
criminal a connexion, when I am at length be- 
come sensible of his sentiments and my own! 

“In what security I have slept on the brink of 
an abyss ! with what delight have I contemplat- 
ed the future, coloured by fancy, and now coyver- 
ed with a veil so dark and sad! Prospects so dear 
tomy heart, ye are then only chimeras !—I will 
resign myself to my melancholy fate, I will weep, 
X will suffer even till I sink into the graye ! Ah, 
of what consequence, if I could be assured of 
his happy destiny. 

But the king, what will become of him? Into 
what dejection, into what melancholy will my de- 
parture plunge him ? he will accuse me of cruel- 
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ty, of ingratitude, while I shall die overwhelmed 
with misery! he will complain of me, he will 
mourn airiendship the admiration of his people 
even glory: yes, if he would fulfil his right des- 
tiny, if the French would do justice to his.great 
qualities, I would support his absence with cou- 
rage, and even the loss of his affection. But how 
can I renounce the hope that I had conceived, 
those projects which I have embosomed? how 
can I sustain the desponding idea that he will 
sink into indolence, that he will remain under 
the yoke of an insolent minister, and that history 
will neverrecord him among her great mon- 
archs ?—Each reflection increases the terrific bit- 
terness of my regrets; I have no thought divest- 
ed of melancholy, | Unfortunate prince !’”? she 
continued, shedding a torrent of tears; “Oh! 
thou whom I have loved, whom] have always re- 
gretted—Alas ! you will preserve of me only an 
embittered remembrance, and perhaps a hateful 
one. Our hearts will then cease to understand 
each other, they wiil no longer mutually res- 
pond !—Ah! ifthou couldest but know to what 
excess I love thee !—-Ah! why, in for ever quitt- 
ing thee, can I not indulge this only consolation? 
But can I hope to assuage thy ills in avowing 
the grief which destroys me? The pity alone 
which it must inspire, would overwhelm thee 
No, no, I iove better to see thee unjust than to 
ageravate thy pangs !” 

Mademoiselie de la Fayette passed the whole 
night in this dreadful state, resolved to fly, to quit 
all; but not knowing, and being unable-to de- 
termine on what method to embrace to announce 
her resolution to the king. Madame de Beau- 
mont was at Paris : besides, Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, though she felt for her the tenderest 
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friendship, could not avoid discovering that the 
marchioness had always judged with too much 
lenity of her connexion with the king. 

A great soul will never be precipitated by too 
much indulgence into vice ; but yet it may have 
its most generous resolutions weakened, or at 
least retarded by it. 

{f Mademoiselle de la Fayette, at this period, 
had received on this subject the advice ofa man, 
courageous, and a more sincere friend, she would 
at once, have quitted the court; she would not 
have resisted her.early scruples, nor been: deaf 
to the voice of honour, which! had so often con- 
jured her to break off this seducing and danges 
rous connexion. 

Her determination was taken ; it was to bury 
herself for ever in the midst of an estate a hun- 
dred leagues from Paris : there was. nothing 
more to be. resolved, but how she ought to con- 
duct herself to prepare the king for this event, to 
ask permission of retreat from the queen, and 
to announce it to the court. She had indeed 
need of advice ; and at the moment not know- 
ing whom to. address, she resolved to!pour all 
her mortal chagrins into the bosom of the virtue 
ous Vincent de Paul. She knew that he had 
been for some days the superintendant guardian 
in “the hospital established near Longchamps. 
She resolved to go there without delay. Hav- 
ing ordered a carriage and horses to be ready 
for her at St. Germain, she set out before the 
dawning of day. She experienced inexpressible 
anguish in passing through the town, and find- 
ing herself distant from the chateau, The pro- 
found obscurity of the night did not permit her to 
gain a last view of this edifice which she was 
probably never mere to see ! 
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Ii the pious Vincent advised her not to re. 
turn to court, and to suppress unnecessary adieus, 
she was resolved to obey him ! Thus perhaps she 
fled, no more to return —This thought, the dark. 
ness whf€h’ surrounded her, and the noise made 
by tlie wheels of the carriage, painting to her 
imagination the rapidity of her movements, all 
united, on, this. dreadful night, to cause hér as 
much agitation as grief ? 

“Alas ?? she exclaimed, “at this moment, a 
prince so worthy of being beloved, resigns him- 
self in fond security to the sweets of sleep! 
He sleeps, and I am flying from him : he sium- 
bers, confiding in me, in my tenderness, and my 
devotion, and I abandon him for ever! When 
he awakes, he will enquire for my answer, and 
what answer will he receive ! That cruel letter 
will reveal to himthat I eternally renounce him, 
that I will never again behold him ! This terri- 
ble fetter wiil be written by my own hand. On! 
how is it possible to support such affliction and 
live?” The head of the poor unfortunate fell 
on her shouider as she was thus speaking— 
sobs stifled ner voice—she remained motionless, 
sunk in the abyss of deep despair ! 

Day glimmered as Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
perceived the steeples of the convent of Long- 
champs. The most touching remembrances re- 
curred to herimagination. She recalled that storm, 
during which Louis had with strong emotion 
borne her on, pressing her with transport to his 
breast ! She recalled the long conversation she 
had held with him in the conyent, her oppress- 
ed heart was writhed! At that moment she even 
felt an irresistible desire to’ enter into the con- 
vent. 

She descended from the carriage, and leaving 
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her attendants at the outer door which was 
thrown open, she entered the. church. She 
found in it only a sexton, lighting the wax-tapers 
of an altar, in which high mass was to be per- 
formed, Tne lamp of night suspended at the 
arch of the choir, was not yet extinct. Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette slowly advanced, Eve- 
ry ‘thing brought to memory that memorable 
morning when her heart had been so‘dceply agi- 
tated ; it seemed to her -as if Louis was at her 
side, as if she heard his footsteps. Soon she 
reached that tomb where she had so fervently 
prayed ! She stopped, then sunk upon her knees, 
and crossing her hanis upon her breast, the 
striking memorials of the past made her shudder! 

“No,” she said, “it was not accident which 
caused that sacred veil to fall from his trembling, 
hand, and rest on my head !” 

After these words, she remained a moment 
buried in profound reflection. <Atlast she ex- 
claimed, “Oh infinite goodness ! O my God, thou 
inspirest me !—I can keep my promise to grant 
him some solitary meetings. I can again behold 
him, I can receive him with propriety, and fear. 
less of danger; it is only to sacrifice myself. 
Heaven be blessed! It shall be done. Great 
God! receive an irrevocable oath” 

Having pronounced these words, she rose, fill- 
ed with confidence and resolution : she then ad- 
vanced before-the altar, when mass was about 
to commence ;-and after joining in it, she sum- 
moned her attendants, re-ascended the carriage, 
and immediately proceeded to the hospital, where 
she éxpected to find Saint Vincent; but she was 
then informed he had returnedjto Paris, and with- 
eut loss of time, she also took the same route: 
She meditated the greatest of sacrifices; but 
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she felt at that moment a supreme joy in the 
thought that she couldwagain behold the king; 
and give him useful counsel. 

She was going to promise her God solemnly 
to ronounce the world, to surrender up her liber- 
ty, and become a religiewse in the convent where 
she was brought up. 

During the journey to Paris, Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette had time to combine and arrange all 
the particulars of her plan, Friendship was not 
forgotten, As Mademoiselle de la Vayette had 
only distant relations and some collateral branch- 
es of her family, with whom she was unacquaint- Ue 
ed, she resolved to give her whole fortune to % 
Madame de Beaumont, and to arrange her mar- 
riage with St, Ibal. On arriving at Paris, she 
saw Vincent de Paul who approved her resolu- 
tions, her intentions, her sacrifice ; and who was 
commissioned to take the necessary steps to has- 
ten the execution of it, which he fixed himself 
should take place in eightdays. Mademoiselle 
dela Fayette required from him the greatest se- 
crecy, and even towards Madame de Beaumont. 
When every thing was arranged, she wrote a Ict- 
terto the king containing these words :— 


“ Your majesty requires that our interviews 
should no longer pass beneath the observation of 
witnesses. Before knowing what was the nature 
of that which you required of me, I had promised 
to grantit; I shall keep my word—but I venture 
to entreat of you, sire, that you would permit me 
to select the spot for these private interviews. In 
eight days the asylum which must receive us will 
be prepared, and I will be there. You will then 
know the full extent of my attachment and my 
boundless devotions !” 
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She had this letter taken to Saint Germain, and 
at the same time’she Secretly sent a courier to 
the count de Soissons, to beg him to come and 
meet her at Paris, having something of impor- 
tance to communicate to him. 

Though she had no particular connexion with 
the count de Soissons, she had had the op- 
portunity of rendering him many essential ser- 
vices throughthe king. She knew from Saint- 
Tbal, that the count was deeply affected by them, 
and that he was greatly attached to her. He has- 
tened to her immediately, and Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette, after having made him promise invio- 
lable secrecy, confided to him her immoveable re- 
solution. He well knew it was useless to combat 
it; but he could not restrain his tears in reflect- 
ing that a woman so young and lovely, and of such 
superior merit, should bury herself for ever ina 
cloister. Unwilling to reveal the weakness of 
Louis, she simply said, that disgusted with the 
court and with the world, she wished eternally to 
separate from them. 

She begged him without delay to speak to the 
count de Melcy, the father of Sainj-Ibal, and in- 
form him, that by a particular donation, Madame 
de Beaumont had acquired an estate, rented at 
thirty thousand livres, a house at Paris, and a 
country mansion. Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
sold her jewels and her plate to endow with them 
some hospitals and her own convent; the count 
de Soissons engaged to defray the expenses of the 
wedding: it was necessary that the marriage of 
the marchioness should take place at Vincennes, 
in the country seat of Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
ette, the eve of the day that she was to take the 
veil. The count undertook to arrange all that 
was indispensably necessary ; and it was expedi- 
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ent that the prince, having the consent of the 
count de Meicy, should inform Saint-ibal of this 
event, carefully concealing from him the donation 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, which was not to. 
be revealed until the day subsequent to the mar- 
riage, The count, impressed with the deepest 
grief and strongest admiration of Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, quitted her only to perform all she 
had desired and confided to his care. 

Secrecy was. indispensable for many reasons, 
but more particularly it was wished by Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, to spare her those afflicting 
scenes which might have staggered her resolu- 
tion, the opposition of the king, the regrets, the 
arguments, and the tears of Madame de Beau- 
mont ! 

When all was arranged and settled, Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, on being left to herseif, felt an 
emotion of terror ; she feared to reflect upon the 
sacrifice that she was to consummate in elght 
days, and that she had till now only contemplated 
under the.influence of that single idea, the tho’t 
of again. beholding the king. 

“ Alas!” said she, “ it is not a pious vocation 
which leads me to the holy asylum ; itis a profane 
sentiment which leads me thither! Butat least 
my lifeis innocent, and my heartis pure, Religi- 
on will calm the cruel agitation of this too vul- 
nerable. heart, and it is that which will gather the, 
fruits of a sacrifice that I make to friendship.—It 
is done ;—the engagement isirrevocable '! without 
reflection, and in the short space of a few hours 
I have sealed my fate! And what destiny have I 
chosen! At. twenty-five years of age to renounce 
the whole world, to bury myself eternally in a 
cell. , . To submit myseif to an absolute perpe- 
tual dependence, and to continual austerities -”” 
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x | aM _ To desire nothing further of the world than to 
> be forgotten long before death, and in the bloom 
Oi) of youth to live concealed ina profound eternal 
a mad obscurity! Each of these ideas heightened the 


throbbing of her heart and arteries, secret ter- 
rors seized her imagination. Shocked at herown 
i thoughts, she repulsed them with horror, and 
easting herself upon her knees, cried out— 

. “ Omy God! I acknowledge that human mo- 
tives, however generous they may be, cannot be 
sufficient in the greatest sacrifices to shield us 
irom corroding regrets. Sanctify then, Oh God! 
my resolutions, that religion may be my aim, 
that faith may sustain it, and that piety may be- 
come its recompense !”? As she pronounced this 
prayer, she heard the voice of Madame de Beau- 
& mont, and rising precipitately, she wiped the tears 
from her weeping eyes, and less agitated, return-~ 
aoe ed to herseat. She had sufficient resolution to 
:s conceal her grief, her painful secret, and to con- 
ae verse even tranquilly with the marchioness. The 
“ latter remarked some alteration in her counte- 
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® nance, but as she was accustomed to see her of- 
f a ten plunged in melancholy, she was not alarmed 
\ by it. 

g Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who wished to take 


leave of the queen, had resolved to return to court 

the day before the eve of her sacrifice. She said, 

that business would detain her some days at Paris; 

f the marchioness determined to attend her, and 
even to repair with her to Saint Germain: the 
two friends continued together the remainder of 
' the day. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, notwith- 
4. standing the constraint she imposed upon herself, 
. was sensible of adegree of pleasureand of gra. 
tification she had never before felt. She dwelt 
on the idea, that she was on the point of securing 
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to herthe happiest fate; this sweet idea was for 
her a soothing consolation. 

The successive days Mademoiselle de la Fay- 
étte received many letters from the king, and their 
contents were calculated to wound her heart! He 
thanked her in the most passionate terms for the 
tete-a-tete interviews she had promised him, and 
these letters were bedewed with the bitterest 
tears. 

However, Mademoiselle de la Fayette went to 
the convent of the daughters of Saint Mary, in 
the suburbs.of Saint Anthony, secretly tosee the 
prioress; on the other hand, the count de Soissons 
went to. inform Mademoiselle de la Fayette that 
he had obtained the consent of the father of Saint- 
Ibal, that the latter was acquainted with it and in- 
toxicated with joy. 

“It was expedient,” continued the prince, * to 
tell the exact truth to count de Melcy under the 
seal of profound secrecy. I have shewn him the 
donation in proper form, that you have had drawn 
up. Self-interest will secure you his discretion ; 
besides, this marriage constitutes the happiness 
and. the good fortune of his son, without dispos- 
sessing him of any thing himself during life. I 
undertake all the arrangement of the nuptials; be- 
vides he will not be, even present, for he has the 
gout and keeps his bed. 

“« When lI ‘acquainted Saint Ibal, that I had are 
ranged with his father that he should receive 
thirty thousand livres avjvually, he concluded that 
his father had made this offering ; he has been ve- 
ry much disturbed at one fancied obstacle that 
Madame de Beaumont opposed to him, but it has 
been explaincd away ; they are agreed, and no 
idea can be formed of the transports of their joy ; 
they wish to hasten to implore you to be present 
Z2 
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at the important event ; and for myselfy’ added the 
count, “ I think only ef their heroic benefactress, 
¥ can see but you alone, and I can only sigh1” 

In fact, Madame de Beaumont and Saint-Ibal 
did come, and recounted to Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette all that, of which she was so much better 
intormed than themselves. 

The marchioness said in secret to her friend, 
that she was certain that it was herself who had 
engaged the count de Soissons to conduct this af- 
fair with such lively interest ; that. she did not 
doubt the prince, though he did not wish it to be 
known, had conceived the generosity of giving to 
Saint-Ibal the greater part of the fortune secur- 
ed to him, without which the count de Melcy 
would never have granted his consent. Made- 
moiselle dela Fayette indulged this idea, and ask- 
edonly for the marriage to be celebrated at Vin- 
cennes at her country house, which was granted 


with pleasure, 


Two days previous to the nuptials of Madame 
de Beaumont, Mademoiselle de la Fayette set out 
for Saint Germain with her and Saint+lbal, as had 
been agreed upon. It was only in the morning 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette wished to avoid con- 
yersation with the king ; for these interviews 
were always longer and more intimate than those 
of the evening. During the journey the mar- 
chioness and Saint-Ibal were so exclusively en- 
grossed with each other, that they never remark- 
ed either the abstraction or the sombre melancho- 
ly of their unhappy friend. 

Arrived at Saint Germain, the two lovers con- 
ducted Mademoiselle de la Fayette into her apart- 
ment, where she arranged her dress, in order to 
appear in the circle of the queen. 

Upon entering her chamber, Mademoiselle de 
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la Fayette saw with surprise a beautiful dress de- 
corated with flowers ; it wasa little attention of 
Madame de Beaumont to greet her arrival. 

‘© Your two years of mourning,” said she, “were 
finished while we were at Paris: and I shall have 
the gratification of seeing you appear in the cir- 
cle of the queen this evening in a coloured garb, 
I wish to dress you myself, it- is an art that you 
must have forgotten, 1 charge myself with the of- 
fice.” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette embraced her 
friend ; she smiled, buther eyes were full of tears, 
they were instantly engaged at the toilette ; she 
made no resistance. 

Grace and beauty are valued at so high a price, 
that women the least frivolous are not free from a 
secret impulse of vanity on this point, 

Mademoiselie de la Fayette (without being con- 
scious of it) was not inreaiity sorry to appear at 
court for the last time with every advantage. 
To her dress were added all those jewels be- 
queathed her by her aunt, which she had never be- 
fore worn ; when her toilette was completed, the 
Marchioness rallied her on the melancholy cast of 
her countenance, which she attributed to the 
weariness her long toilette had produced. 

«It almost appears to me as if I were decking 
a victim!” she added, laughing. 

At this speech, Mademoiselle de la Fayette 
could not restrain a heavy sigh which issue from 
the bettom of her heart ! 

* Come,” continued the marchioness, ‘‘ come, 
and be enlivened and animated by viewing yeur- 
selfi2tiers 

Saying this, she led her before a glass—soon 
she cast down her eyes, and turned aside her head 
to conceal the tears which coursed down her 
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cheeks, Madame de Beaumont dressed herself 
hastily ; at last she drew her friend: into, the 
queen’s circle. Mademoiselle dela Fayette, for 
the first time seen in a brilliant dress, excited all 
that astonishmentiand admiration which is created 
by anew beauty; she was: just about retiring 
when she saw the king appear; she turned pales 
but when he approached, her colour deepenedin 
her cheeks. The king:could not restrain, a start 
of surprise upon perceiving this celestial figure 
so equally dazzling as: regularly and) perfectly 
beautiful ! He felt in this moment so lively and 
so passionate a sentiment, that fearing entirely to 
betray himself, he merely asked her, ima very 
low voice, where wasthe spot of rendezvous. on 
the day after the morrow, and» what hour she 
would name ? . 

She replied, that he would be informed by anote 
the same evening, just befor he retired to bed, 
The king thanked her with a look and an ex- 
pression of joy which-made her shudder! 

In that moment it seemed to her that she. de- 
ceived him, that she betrayed him: an inexpres- 
sible pulsation of the heart deprived her of almost 
all her resolution. 

They conversed in the apartment only of her 
beauty. The king, who was. cautious in speaking 
of it, caught the.eyes of the count de Soissons ; 
he perceived him retired on one:side to the em- 
brasure ofa window; he approached him, but he 
had scarcely pronounced the name of Mademoi- 
selle de la Fayette, when the count covered his 
eyes with both his hands, and melted into tears! 

The king was affected, and he pitied him with 
the secret pride ofa preferred lover. This unfor- 
tunate prince was very far from foreseeing, that 
even the attachment which he had inspired was 
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to be evinced by so extraordinary a devotion, as 
consecrate to him the miserable remnant of her 
ife ! 

The king, too much agitated to tarry long in 
the apartment, retired at anearly hour. Made- 
moiselle de la Fayette was obliged to remain as 
usual,even to the moment when the queen re- 
tired toher chamber to sleep. After the queen 
had finished playing, according to custom, she re- 
mained in her cabinet ‘with those persons who 
formed her particular society. 

The cabinet fitted up with glass and gilding, 
was degorated with as much refined taste as mag- 
nificence: it was then that, at the moment, al- 
most forgetting etiquette and laying aside state, 
the queen resigned herself to the fascination of 
conversation with the most pleasing and charming 
persons of her court. | 

The-evening was tortnring to Mademoiselle de 
la Fayette—all that,she beheld, all that she heard, 
was to her a subject of regret and of pain. 

The elegance of this apartment, all the chic/s- 
d’oeuvré of the arts, she admired for the last 
time; she was hereafter to view only sombre dor- 
mitories, she was henceforth only to dwell ina 
cell ! 

The most ceath-like silence, or conversation 
the most insipid to her who had a taste for all 
those charms connected with the pleasures of 
genius, would succeed to those animated conver 
sations so full of the agreeable and the delicate. 

- These thoughts successively and rapidly heigh- 
tened that sad affliction which her sentiments 
for the king created; they plunged her into a de- 
jection it was impossible to dissemble, and which 
struck every one; she pleaded a violent head- 
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ache as an apology for it. The. queen at last re- 
tired to her chamber, when Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette requested a moment’s audience, which 
was atonce granted to her, When they were 
alone, Mademoiselle de la Fayette, after having 
begged the pledge of her royal word to keep 
that a secret for Jorty eight-eight hours, which 
she was then anxious to reveal, confessed that 
she wasto take the veil the day after the next. 

The commiseration of the queen equalled her 
surprise. Mademoiselle de la Fayette did not 
speak of the letter of the king, she therefore be- 
lieved she only sacrificed herself froma sense of 
the danger of her own attachment! The queen, 
withdut being able to utter a word, embraced her 
with the tenderest expression, she held her a 
long time pressed within her arms, it was.atonce 
a testimony of admiration and of gratitude, 

Yet the queen thought she ought to offer all 
the arguments that could be suggested on the 
sudden step she was about. to take, and perhaps 
also she dwelt on them. the more, as she saw 
from the first word that. all remonstrance: would 
be futile. The interview was tender and affects 
ing; the queen, in ceasing to envy this. intereste 
ing person, beheld in her only the most generous. 
friend of Louis; she conjured her, and. with. sin- 
cerity, often to see the king at the grate, that. 
she mght continue to impress. him with those 
counsels which had heretofore been of such utili- 
ty ; she promised also herself to visit her. 

This conversation revived the courage of Ma- 
demoiselle dela Fayette : nothing so much 
soothes a dejected soul as the suffrage and marks 
ofesteem from those who are revered. 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette was tosleep at 
Vincennes with Madame de Beaumont ; she went 
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into her chamber only to write two lines to the 
king; she promised him an interview on the day 
after the morrow at noon in one of the parlours 
of the convent of the daughters of Saint Mary, in 
the suburbs of Saint Anthony ; a convent which he 
knew according to the custom of the times, was 
often used asaretreat, The king was surprised 
and afflicted ; the austerity of the place, and the 
idea that inthese ¢et-a-tetes a double grate would 
separate him from Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
caused in him real mortificationand distress ; but 
he admired the ingenious delicacy of her who 
had discovered these means of meeting him with- 
out any ground for scandal. He surmised nothing 
more, he had no suspicion of the sacrifice that 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette was about to offer. 
He should enjoy happiness for a while from con- 
versations without constraint, and he flattered 
himself that in time he should obtain more. 

However Mademoiselle de la Fayette set out for 
Vincennes at two hoursafter midnight. | 

Terrible was her affliction upon finding her- 
selfin that house which wasso dearto her, and 
where she had collected so many teuching me- 
morials !—How many tears she shed in this cabi- 
net filled with pictures which represented only the 
king ! 

« Dear prince,’’she said, “ nothing in my soli- 
tude will ever bring thee before my view but I 
shall carry thy image in the recesses of my heart, 
and severe duty will never be able to efface it for 
amoment! Oh! if, atleast, before I quit thee, 
Icould be permitted to describe all I feel—But 
I renounce thee, and thou shalt never know to 
what extent thou art beloved !—J ought for the 
future even to suppress with thee the expression 
of atender friendship ! 
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«“ Ah ! how canJ assume this austere language ? 
How can I again see thee,listen to thee, reply to 
thee, with a calm countenance and with a tran- 
quil tone ! 

While making these cruel reflections, she shed 
a deluge of tears.—Suddenly she recollected:that 
she had yet another sacrifice to offer ; it was that 
of the letters of the king! she took a candle, and 
lighted the fire, and her heart seemed to break 
as she beheldthem burn! Itappeared to her that 
with these cherished letters every chimera of 
happiness was annihilated ! Seated motionless be- 
fore this flaming heap, she contemplated it with 
maddening emotion !—After a long silence, she 
exclaimed— 

« Thus then so many touching professions, so 
many vows of eternal tenderness, produce but a 
passing and rapid flame, and evaporate in smoke ! 
There are only the ashes of them remaining — 
Such are the sweetest, illusions of life !” 

Mademoiselle de la Fayette, absorbed in afflic- 
tion, remained in this room until the dawn ; when 
she went into her chamber, and threw herself up- 
onthe bed, but without any hope of enjoying a 
moment's sleep. She removed the beautiful co- 
vering of embroidered silver which lay over the 
wooden stool of the king, on which he sat as he 
rocked the little twins of the cottage. The rus- 
ticity of this piece. of furniture allowed of her 
carrying it with her, it was a consolation to think 
that she could place inher cell that which was 
pregnant with such sweet remembrance! She 
placed on this seat the little crucifix lapis lazuli, 
left her by the countess de Brégi, and she said— 

« Behold all my riches! Itis on this seat I 
shall every day sit ia silent meditation! And this 
crucifix destined to receive the last prayers of 
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sensitive ana suffering hearts will rest upon my 
bosom even to my last moments! I will invoke 
the Supreme Power for me—for the king—and 
for France !”? 

At nine o’clock in the morning Mademoiselle 
de la Fayette, rallying all her courage, wished up- 
on this day to be entirely engaged with the happi- 
ness of heririend. At ten o’clock the count de 
Soissons arrived with Saint-Ibal: the count know- 
ing that Mademoiselle de 1a Fayette destined her 
diamonds to some works of charity, brought to 
her a box containing some valuable jewels and 
some superb stones, and he offered it to Madame 
de Beaumont. 

At noon the two lovers were united in the 
chapel of the house ; only twelve persons were 
invited. Mademoiselle de la Fayette, throwing 
aside every consideration of self, appeared calm ; 
she entered with grace into the general walety, 
and performed the honours of the house with all 
that charm of-manner so natural to her: nevere- 
theless, notwithstanding the consolation she found 
in the happiness of creating the felicity of her 
friend, yet this captivating picture of a happy and 
legitimate love, pierced her soul with grief! 

She mentally said, “shall they be partakers of 
all the happiness that can be tasted on earth? ag 
for myself, I shall only know the torture of an 
acute and profound sensibility !” 

In the evening, all the nuptial party assembled 
round a table at play, with the exception of count 
de Soissons and of Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
who retired to a terrace at the side of the aparte 
ment, 

The count, who had not been able to surmor nt 
the grief with which he was overwhelmed, expe- 
rienced a sweet though melancholy gratification 
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in mingling his tears with hers, and expressing to 


her his admiration ! 

“ [think with terror of the morrow !” he said 
toher; “of that dreadful day in which you will 
at once abandon, never to return thither; that 
court. and that world, of which you are the love- 
liest ornament ! I shall however take an oppor- 
tunity, after your departure, of declaring to Saint- 
Ibal and your friend ail that they owe you! I shali 
enjoy their gratitude, and even havea gratification 
in their grief: I shall undertake to deliver an eu- 
logium worthy of you, and I'shall see your sub- 
lime virtue admired as highly as it merits.” 

If even frivolous eulogiums are not quite indii- 
ferent, what impression might be produced by such 
praises as are deserved ? Pride had never been 
attached to Mademoiselle de la Payette; it was 
thought that no person well born, and in her situ- 
ation, would have conducted herself with so little, 
but yet she felt fortified by the idea that a true 
friend would display her virtues, which hence- 
forth must consist in that fortitude which is the 
result of sincere piety 

When all the party in the house had retired, 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette wrote to her frienda 
long letter as touching as explicit, which she left 
at Vincennes with orders not to deliver it before 
noon the next day. At last she set out purposing 
to sleep at Paris. 

The following morning, as soon as day dawn- 
ed, she repaired to her convent ; she tad been exe 
pected, and ali was in readiness for her y,ecep- 
tion. 

She had passed a part of the night at prayer's ; 
her heart suffered, but the elevation of her ideas 

4 entirely banished from her imagination every 
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inclination towards the world and its Vali 
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delights, and had wholly effaced frivolous regrets. 
She was softened, but not dejected. . It was not 
the last retreat of criminal disgraceful love, it 
was not repentance which had led her into this 
holy asylum: irreproachable and pure, she felt all 
the dignity of her sacrifice, and at this solemn 
moment the enthusiasm of virtue freed her lofty 
soul from the agitations of unhappy passion ! 

This sweet calm became yet more perfect 
when she had received the veil and the sacred fil- 
let; she thought herself transformed! = Each 
heayenly gift began to descend into ihis soul, so 
deserving to receive and to taste them! A de- 
liebtfal peace banished trouble and inquietude 
for ever; fixed ina state ef the highest perfec- 
tion, she found herself tranquil and free ; she 
was astonished that this sacrifice had not been 
the free choice of her own inclination, and far 
from thinking that she was-devoted by renounc- 
ing all the dangerous illusions of the world, it 
seemed as if she came to disengage herself from 
the most troublesome shackles and heaviest ict» 
ters! As she contemplated the past, she saw a 
stormy sea, pregnant with rocks almost inevita- 
bly destructive, and she anticipated with joy in 
future only a sure and peaceable road, terminated 
by a perspective brilliant in light, in glory, and in 
happiness ! 

At noon the king arrived, having still no sus- 
picion of his misfortune. Mademoiselle de la 
Fayette, being informed of it, repaired to the par- 
Jour. At the sight of this celestial figure, clad 
in arobe of coarse black cloth, and whose fasci- 
nating countenance was covered with a long white 
veil, the king remained terrified, his eyes riveted 
upon her! 

«“ Forgive me,” she said to himina calm tone, 
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full of sweetness,“ for having thus disposed of 
myself without your knowledge.—Sire, too much 
sensibility was leading us into a dangerous path ; 
the letter, in which your majesty, for the first 
time in your life, forgetting all the laws of pro- 
priety, proposed to establish me at Versailles— 
this fatal letter cleared my blinded vision! I had 
promised to grant your request, I could only main- 
tain my word by enclosing myself within a clois» 
ter; I have this morning taken tlie veil; and 
that irrevocable vow, which will be publicly pro- 
nounced in one year, is already registered in my 
heart !” 

“ Ereavens !” exclaimed Rouis, “ is it a Vision, 
isit an angel who appears to-me ?” 

“It is a friend,” she replied, “ who consecrates 
herself to pray for France and for you! To in- 
voke the .deity to enable herto hold only religi- 
ous Conversation with you, te remind you of your 
duties, or to preserve an eternal silence; to lend 
attention only tothe praises of God, or to listen 
to you, to sce only you, or the holy virgins conse- 
crated to the Lord; to forget all vain worldly 
pleasures, and all frivolous objects, to be engrosse 
ed only by religion and you; such is my vocation ! 
Ah! is it nota noble destiny ?” 

“ But,” cried the king,in a voice interrupted by 
sobs. “these fatal grates which will s€parate us 
for ever!°— 

“No; the tomb itself could not separate us: 
it is in elevation, in refinement, that our souls can 
be completely united.” 

At these words, the king in tears fell upon his 
knees—“ Oh! you,” he said, sole oPject of all 
the affections of this lacerated heart! you whom 
fin secret would adore! at your feet I abjure that 
profane sentiment which, notwithstanding every 
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Pe fort, and so long atime unknown to me, se- 
duced my reason !—The heroism of your virtue 
has triumphed over love itself. Ino longer sec 
in you aught but a celestial object ! Yes, this 
sweet look, this angelic expression, under the re- 
ligious veil, could henceforth only cause grief and 
agitation to a vicious or depraved hart ; itis sut- 
ficient to gaze on you, to adore innocence ! But 
what shall I become in that court where you will 
be no more ? [ can only find-consolation in imitat- 
ing you, inregulating my life by yours, in re- 
tiring for ever to the profound solitude of a 
cloister.”’ (12.) 

“ What do you say ? Oh Heaven!” interrupted 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette, ‘you who are a king, 
afather a spouse, and you would wish to bury 
yourself in a monastery.—Ah ! sire, what is in 
me anoble sacrifice, in you would be only a shame- 
ful desertion ! Reflect that I could save my re- 
putation and tranquilize my conscience by going 
into retirement for some years, but I wished to 
preserve for you a friend, whose counsels you 
consider useful, and therefore have I renounced 
the world and my liberty. Your glory is the only 
happiness which remains for me, that alone can 
recompense sucha devotion ! 

“‘ Alas!” replied the king, “ you have acquired 
the right to dispose of my fate, but at least re- 
frain from believing it ever can be happy. 

“ No,” cried Mademoiselle de la Fayette,“ no; 
the happiness of a sovereign cannot depend on an 
individual affection ; such great destiny should be 
attached only to the public welfare. Sire, France 
will become itselfyou will vanquish all your en- 
emies, and, after some triumphs, worthy of immore 
talizing the supreme chief of this generous nation, 


you will conclude by reaching the zenith of your 
An 
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Ht a 
| ) i own glory, in securing to your subjects the sweer_ 
aye est recompense of their devotion, the noblest ree 

} Ban ward of your labours—an honourable and Pers 
ed manent peace !”” 

te 
Dep 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 





NOTES 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


[1] Page 12. 


ON reading all the memoirs of that time, it is im- 
possible not to do justice to the purity of conduct and the 
virtue of the princess.—Some verses of Voiture have been 
quoted against her with very little reason or sense, as they 
seem rather to prove that her conduct was universally ac- 
knowledged to be irreproachable: first, because Madame 
de Motteville, who was so sincere an admirer of the vir. 
tues of that princess, introduces them into her Memoirs ‘ 
secondly, because Voiture addressed this impromptu to the 
queen hersel , «fter she had become regent, with extreme 
devotion.— Certainly he never would have had the auda. 
city and the folly to recal the memory of the foolish pas. 
sion of the duke ot Buckingham, if this passion, eyen in 
the opinion of afew persons, had cast the slightest stain 
on the queen’s reputation. The occasion of these verses 
was this: 

‘«The queen, after she was regent (says Madame de 
Motteville;) to prove to the dutchess d’Aguillon, the fa- 
vourite niece of the late cardinal de Richelieu, that she pre- 
served no resentment, treated her with a remarkable dis. 
tinction: she continued to her the government of Havre, 
bestowed on her by the cardinal ; a proceeding sufficiently 
singular to admit of its being called ja question without 
animosity. The queen’ borrowed for some days from the 
duichess the beautiful house of Ruel left her by the cardi- 
nal; it was impossible for Anne of Austria, then all power- 
ful, to be without emotion in this place, where cardinal 
Richelieu, her enemy, had so long received the homage of 
all France. On going over the apartments, she stopped 
before the portrait of the cardinal, and said; « If this great 
politician were in existence, he should still be with my will, 
the Master of France, which he was so worthy of govern. 
ine? ; 
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Admirable expressions! which displayed so much great. 
ness of soul, and the praise-worthy desire of excusing the 
| ee absolute empire which Louis XIL1, allowed this minister to 
BW aoe | exercise. 

. As the queen was one day parading the gardens ot Ruel 
in a caleche with the princess, she perceived Voiture walk- 
, | ing about with a thoughtful air, ‘The princess, who was 
fond of Voituré, persuaded the queen to speak to him; and 
the queen asked him what he was thinking of. After a 
moment’s reflection Voiture returned the following verses 


\ iA o 


hig for anwser : 


| Je pensois que la destinée 

NH Aprés tant d’injustes malheurs, 
Vous a jus te ment couronée 

se De gloice, d’éclat et d’honneurs. 

Mais que vous étiez plus heureuse 

Lorsque vous étiez autvefois, 

Jene veux pas dire amoureuse ; 

La rime le veut, touteiois 


Je pensois que ce pauvre amour, 
Qui toujours vous préta ses armes, 
ee Est banni loin de votre cour, 
* Sans ses traits, son arc et ses charmesi 
4 | En quoi pourrois je-profiter 

En passant prés de vous ma vie, 
Si vous pouvez si mal traiter 
4 Ceux qui vous ont si bien servie ? 


Je pensois,...(nous autres podtes 
Nous pensons extravagamment) 

Ce que, dans ’humeur ov vous étes, 
Vous feriez, si dans ce moment, 
Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le due de Buckingham; 

Et lequel seroit en disgrace 

r Du duc, ou du pére St. Vincent, 


} ‘Fhe queen only saw in this pleasantry a jeu d’esprit, with 
Te which she was so much pleased, that she wished to have the 
verses Written out, and she gave copies of them taseveral 
' persons.  ‘T'welve or fifteen yeas afterwards her taste, 
). which was then altogether perfec:, would have made these 
eo verses, though ingenious, appear very indifierent to her, 
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and the pleasantry infinitely too familiar; but the manner 
m which she received sthem is a complete proof of her in- 
hocence, and shews that her conduct was completely se. 
cure from every injurious suspicion. Accordingly, the re 
putation of this princess has never been attacked, except in 
hibels, and a few contemptible romances, 


2-] Page 15. 


Gaston d’Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. was a prince 
ef an undecisive and weak character, governed by his fa- 
vourites , and particularly by the Abbé de la Reviére. This 
prince is admirably well painted in the Memoires of the 
cardinal de Retz.— The famous Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier was the daughter of Gaston d’Orleans. 

Louis de Bourbon, count de Soissons, was the son of 
Charles count de Soissons, who entertained a strong pas- 
sion for Catharine de Bourbon, the sister of Henry 1V, 
Louis count de Soissons, was born at Paris in 1604, 
Fe distinguished hiniself against the Hugonots at the 
siege of Rochelle, and in a number of other engagements, 
Having refused to marry one of the nieces of the cardinal 
de Richelieu, he was persecuted, and conspired against that 
minister: he failed in the conspiracy, made hise scape, en- 
tered into a treaty with the enemy, and was killed at the bat. 
tle of !aMarfée. Varicarville and Saint-Ibal were attached 
to him. The cardinal de Retz, in his Memoires, praises 
the merit, the activity, and the talent ofSaint {bal 

Charles de la Porte, duke de la Meilleraye, was indebted 
for a remarkably great fortune te his merit, his'courage, 
and the favour of the cardinal de Richelieu, his relation: 
he was knight of the order of the Holy Ghost, [ Saint Es. 
prit}, in 1636, and the following year grand-master of the 
artillery. Ele possessed great military talents, and per- 
formed several memora le exploits. In 1639, after the 
taking of Hesdin, he received the staff of marshal of 
France on the breach of that place, from the hands of 
Louis XJ!I. He died full of honours, merited by glovious 
actions and great services, in 1664, at the age of sixty-two, 
‘lis son married Hortense Mancini, the niece of cardinal 
Mazarin, and suceeded to the name of Mazarin, 

The commander de Jars, connected with all the enemie 
of the cardinal, and probably entrusted with their secrets, 
passed eleven months in a dungeon in the Bastille; from 
thence he was sent to Troyes to be tried ; on quitting the 
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Bastille, he sa won the steps before the building several pri- 
soners, who were his friends, and among others, the mar. 
shall de Bassompierre;— 

s¢ Adieu,”’ said he, «© 1 know not where lam going ; but 
you may be assured that whatever happens to me 1 anra 
man of honour; I skall never be wanting either to my 
friends or pavacte Af 

He kept his word. He underwent a number of ques- 
tions, always answered with firmness, never contradict. 
ed himself, or hentyen any fear. ‘hey wished to ex- 
tort from him, by threatening him with death, the secrets 
of the queen, and the intrigues of the datchess de Chey- 
reuse, and Chauteauneuf, the keeper of the seals devoted 
to pee dutchess of whom he was amourous. ‘The com. 
mander knew of all these intr; gues, without having himself 
any share in them; but his discr cisats was not to beshaken. 
Laffemas, an iniquitous. judge, sold to the cardinal, caused 
the commander to be sentenced to death byacor rupted tri. 
bunal, and he was led to the very scaffold. The cardinal, 
who ee his innocence, had merely wished to frighten 
him, At. the very moment he supposed he was going t to 
be beheaded he received his pardon. He travelled, and at- 
terwards veturned'to the court. 

Roger de Bellegarde, duke and peer, a and grand eeuyer of 
France, was loaded with estates and honours under four 
kings, Henry U1 Henry 1V. Louis XUL and Louis XIV, 
during the ree ency. Se was celebrated for his gracefal- 
ness and for his gallantry which he prolonged under their 
reigns Ele was beloved by Gabrie'le d’ Estrées ; more 
than thirty years aftewards by Mademoiselle de Guise, who 
was thenin all the splendour of her pany. youth, and who 
found a rival inher mother. He ended by declaring a pas- 
sionate sentiment for Anne of Austria. He died in 1646, 
at the age of eighty-three: thus he lived during three years 
of the regency ‘of Anne of Austria. He left no posterity. 

Tees. tountde Chavigny, was theson of Claude Bothil. 
her, secretary of Holve. eo havigny owed his fortune and 
his talents to the favour of Richelieu, Uouis XHI,. in his 
testament nominated him one of the council of the regen- 
cy but Anneof Austria, who did not like him, kept him 
back from eiairs, Chavigny died in 1652, at the age of 
forty-four. Chayvigny had a brother, who was the father 

of the famous Abbé de Rancé. 

Mary Rohan Montbazon, dutchess de Chevreuse, was 
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horn in 1600, married in 1617 Chartes d’ Albeit, duke de 
Luynes, constable of france, and the favourite of Louis 


a 


ALi,  Afterthe death of the con table, she 1e-mariied in 
i622 Claude de Lovrraine, duke de Uhevieuse, formerly 
prince de Joinville, and the love: of the marchoiness de 
Verneujl, and ‘ival of Henry iV. . The duke de Chevreuse 
much older than she was, died in 1657, at the age of se. 
venty-nine. The abi ities of the dutcness de Chevreuse 
are praised by the cardinal de Retz, as superior to those of 
any other woman oi that aze. She was several times exiled. 
Piety at length deprived her of her relish for intrigue. She 
died in 1679. Through her the dutcny. of Chrevreu came 
to the children of the first matriage. “She had only three 
daughters in her second; two-of them took the veil, and. 
the third died unmarried, 


j 
[3-] Page 22. 


This Doctor Morin, the eldest of sixteen children, was 
a botanist and physician. Having obtained the situation 
of Physician to the Hotel Dieu, he bequeathed to that hos- 
pital all the money he received of his pension. ‘Those acts 
of charity were then common among all classes The 
anecdote of religious firmness which I have attributed to 
Madame de Brégi belongs to Mademoiselle de Guise, of 
whom Morin was the physician; and in addition Made- 
moiselle de Guise subjoined a codicil to her settlement, by 
which she bequeathed an annuity of two thousand livres 
ta Dr. Morin during his life. This physician, who lived 
the life ofa saint, and in continual abstinence, died in 
1715, at the age of eighty. See his diloge by Fontenelle. 


[4.] Page 27. 


M. de Charbonniére, in ‘his Essay onthe Sublime, has 
made avery interesting episode of the Treaty; only he has 
changed the name of the heroine, whom he calls Cesedii, 
and the reason of this may be easily conceived. 

Towards the end ofthe same century other women of 
illustrious birth made a display of equally brilliant examples 
of extraordinary courage: Phillis de la Tour-du-Pin de la 
Charce, on the irruption of the duke o! Savoy into Dau 
phiny, in 1692, ordered the villages of the canton to take 


e ; x np A eS oe 
rms, put herself at their head, gave several battles in the 
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defiles ofthe mountain, and contributed by her intrepidity 
to make the enemy abandon the country. For these 
actions she received a pension from Louis XLV. was be- 
sides allowed to place her sword, her pistols, and the es- 
cutcheon of her aims, in the treasury oj Saint Denis, 
Her mother and sister at the same time performed several 
similar actions. All these numerous circumstances, which 
took place in so religious an age, prove that religion, which 
in itself elevates every action, gives at the same ‘time €a sub- 
lime energy to the soul. For instance, what an exaltation 
religion formerly gave to all the chivalrous virtues! “What 
constancy in enterprise, and fidelity in engagements! 


f5.] Pace 53. 


Ifl were'to cite all the praise-worthy anecdotes of this 
period, my book wov'd he a history and not a novel; I 
should haveno room for the insertion of my fictions, 
‘he following trait of that time deserves to be related. 

During the siege of Cazal, M. de Toivas, the commandant 
of the place, after having melted all his plate, was obliged 
to melt sso a piece of cannon, to be coined, to supply the 
want af money. A rich merchant of Cazal undertook to 
withdraw all this money from circulation, and pay the- 
value of it, After the siege it amounted to two hundred 

and fifty thousand livres. This assurance extricated the 
ae from his embarrassment, and the soldiers 
were completely paid. The name of the generous mer- 
chant was Georges Rossi. M de Toiras, on leaving Cazal, 
immediately thou, ght of requiting the ‘merchant, and on 
his arrival “at th piel of the marshal de Shomberg, he 
demanded from him the two hundred and fifty thousand 
livres, which the marshal re‘used: on this the camp began 
to muri ee and unanimously consented rather to renounce 
their pay, than that M. de Toiras should break his word. 
Rossi Was rermbursed. 

‘She noble defence of Cazal and several other exploits, 
procured the staff of Marshal of France for M, de Toiras, 
which was besto\ well on him by Louis XIII. notwithstand- 
ing the opposition. of Richelieu by whom he was hated. 
Kis brother embraced the party of the Duke of Orleans, 
the cardinal’s enemy. ‘loiras was disgraced, deprived of 
his pensfems and his government The enemies of France 
made bint the most brilliant offers, which this great man 
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rejected, justly thinking that nothing in the world can au- 
thorize the bearing arms against our country. 


[6.] Page 88. 


Saint Francis de Sales was ofan illustrious family, and 
possessed a great tallent for preaching ;: he seldom preach- 
ed in towns, dreading lest the applause of men should de- 
prive him of the’ fruit of his labours; but he went about 
among the villages, instructing the country-people, and 
he was the apostle of Chablois. Henry IV. wished to re- 
tain him at his court; Francis preferred to remain in his 
bishopric, observing that the court was not the element of pre- 
faies. tle even re:used a pension which was offered him 
by this prince. —«I cannot bear,” said he, «+ an ecclesiastic 
to complain of poverty: let him remeinber what he said in 
the face of the church oa receiving the tonsure, that God 
alone was his inheritance. My revenue is sufficient for 
my necessities, and more would be supertluous-” 

Tais great bishop possessed also the mildness and indul- 
gent goodnes characteristic of true sanctity. He was par- 
ticularly fond of children, of country-people, and soldiers, 
whom he always called our brave defenders. \t was he who 
said thut conversation ought to resemble water, of which the 
best and cleare.t ts the simplest : and when we enter into con- 
versation uith our newhbour, we ought to be pleased, and to 
shew that we are pieaced, It was he also who observed, 
that to bury the talent of writing,.when God has given it tous, 
és an account which we have to render to God. 

_ Saint Francis de Sales left an admirable collection of 
Letters, all of which are extremely interesting. 


Hnd of the Notes to volume first. 
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NOTES 
TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


[i]. Page 6. 


LOUIS de Nogaret de la Vallette was at first Abbé of 
Saint Victor, afterwards archbishop of Toulouse, then car- 
dinal ; but even this dignity could not abate his martial incli- 
nations, The cardinal Richelieu deputed him to fill the 
first situation in war, the government of Anjou, and that of 
Metz ; he appointed him to command in Germany, with 
the duke of Weimar, afterwards in Franche Comté, in Pi. 
cardy, and in Italy: he died in arms at Rivoli, near Turin, 
at the age of forty-seven. It was in vain the Pope, Urban 
VIII. had menaced him with a deprivation of the cardinal. 
ship, if he continued to bear arms ; nothing could induce 
him to renounce it. 

The Pope made this threat in consequence of his being 
offended with France, and he wished to deprive the king- 
dom of the military talents of this cardinal. But a recon- 
ciliation taking place soon after he heaped benedictions 
upon him, 

{t may be added here that at this period in the history of 
France nothing was more common than to see the sacred 
robes at the head of armies, encouraging the laity to deeds 
of courage and glory. Among the most eminent may 
be mentioned the cardinal Infant, the cardinal of Savoy, 
Richelieu, la Vallette, Sourdis, archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
and cardinal Theodore Trivulse, commander of the Span- 
ish cavalry ; who all wore the cuirass and served personally. 

The Pope sometimes threatened them with excommuni- 
cation. 


[2.] Page 14. 


It was also Richelieu who caused the palace-royal to be 
built that was long called Le Palais Cardinal. Itis certain 
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that this great minister patronised all the arts, and that his 
own genius laid the superstructure of all the brilliance of the 
succeeding age. He was much reproached for having eri- 
ticised the Cid through the Academy ; but this critique of 
the Cid, however unjust in some respects, is still excellent 
in many others, and by the tone of estimation, the mode- 
ration and politeness it mentions throughout, it is a per‘ect 
model of the proper manner of writing those kinds of pro- 
ductions. Itis very remarkable that our first dramatical chef- 
@auvre gave rise to the first good critique which has ap- 
peared in our languague, and that Richelieu has at once 
encouraged and drawn from obscurity the father’ of the 
French theatre, as well as created the severe but brilliant 
tribunal which pronounced judgment upon them. 

Praise is also due to the authors of the critique on the Cid 
for having evinced sufficient taste to criticise this production 
ef a young poet until then without celebrity, with as much 
delicacy as consideration, and in a tone as respectfulas if they 
had Leen written thirty-years later. ‘This presage ofall the 
future greatness of Corneille was a homage equally honora- 
ble to the poetand the censors. It was said that Richelieu, 
from jealousy, had become the enemy of Corneille, who 
himself thought, as these verses, written alter the death of 
this minister must prove ; 


Qu’on parle mal ou bien du fameux cardinal, 
Ma prose ni mes vers n’en diront jamais rien ; 
1] m’a trop fait de bien pour en dire du mal, 
1] ma trop fait de mal pour en dire du bien. 


It was indeed worthy of a great soul, such as Corneille’s 
to forget injury in consideration of the benefits which, not 
having rejected, he was enjoying, when he wrote those 
verses, 

If Richelieu were envious of Corneille, he still evinced to- 
wards him great generosity; he did not even withdraw his 
pensions, but on the contrary, after hissuccess, he awarded 
him new gifts. No onesawa trace of the all of which Core 
neille complained. ‘The critique on the Cid, by the Aca- 
demy, as | have already said, was far from being insulting, 
it was full of respect: Corneille kept his pension and ob- 
tained new favours. The repreentations of the Cid were 
not interrupted, no kind of eabal disturbed their run. 
Yhree years after,and two years before the death of the car- 
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dinal, Corneille produced « Les Horaces,”’ and afterwards 
« Cinna ;”? both these admirable pieces underwent no criti. 
cisin ; ia this procedure there surely appeared neither per- 
Secution nor outrage ; however, Fontenelle, in the Life of 
Corneille, said, tnat when the Cid appeared, Richeliet, 
jealous of every species of glory, was as much alarmed as if 
he had beheid the Spaniards enter Pavis, and that he excit- 
ed alli the authors against thus production. 
tions are literary exaggerations carried to a \idiculous ex- 
tent. How is it possible to imagine that the envy and the 
power of the master of France, the arbiter of iuurope, had 
cnly been able to produce what was then acting? With 
regaid tothe lusurrection of authors, omnipotence was not 
necessary to excite it; on the contisz ry it is much more 
hkely that ali his authority would have been scarcely suffi 
cient tovepress it. It appeared very unjust toaccusea min- 
ister oi this base and weak jealousy who loaded ail the cel- 
ebrated artists with rewards, who with so much splendour 
pativonised every species of talent, Fisioryis full of calaum. 
ny, Oi evidently absu.d exaggerations, “and unhappily cre- 
diied too much to be assiduously so ight for and refuted. Tf 
this were done with truth and candour, it won d be an us 
ful and noble labour ;* who could beinsensible io tne glory 
of justifying a great man if this could be pioved merely a 
slander? 


Such declara- 


(4 Page 14. 


ft was the cardinal Riebelieu who brought Le Poussin 
to Rome to decorate the great gallery of the Louvre with 
paintings, and with architecture. He gave him the 
mission of first artist to the king: Le Pouissn arrived at 
Paris towards the end of 1640. ‘Touguiers, an indifierent 


painter of landscases, who js Searcely |} 
t 9 y 


KHOWn except by 
the nickname of the baron with the long ears, had also a 
commission which authonsed him, he said, to adein the gal. 


lery with bis drawings alone. Le Poussin found in him, and 

in Lemercier, architect to the king, envious and enraced 

- > . = 

euennes, who through their cabal: and int: igues, produced 

So much disgust and so much‘chavrin. that chis creat artist 
S&S oO ? oD 








. Refutation of some 
ies 


Historical Calumnies,” or « Researches into Pistorical 
Calumunies,”? 


* Such a work might be entitled, « A 
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» i embraced the resolution to return to Rome, where he was 
AM ove. taken with a paralytic attack, at the age of sixty-one 

| ier years. Iltis unfortunate that a man of great talents should 
Oy Fae not have had firmness sufficient to resist his enemies, with- 
Ria i | out being overpowered by them, and that he should not 


have been sensible that with courage and perseverance, ge- 

ee | nius will always finally triumph over injustice, cabal, and 

Pea envy: 

' Poussin was born in 1594, and died in 1665, He wag 
called the Raphael of France. Le Bedlorc, who wrote his 

| aw Life in Italian, composed these verses in honour of his mem+ 

‘| ory. 

Parce piis lacrymis, vivit Pussinus in urna, 

Vivere qui dederat, nescius ipse mori ; 

Hic tamen ipse silet; sivis audire loquentem, 

Mirum est, in tabulis vivit et eloquitur, 


Page Siz 


YS See what Madame de Motteville says, in her Memoirs 
of Mademoiselle de la Fayeite. 
° | «« This brunette beauty had lovely features and much of 
eS the agreeable, she also possessed sweetness and firmness 
a of mind, At once affable yet dignified, she it was whom 
5 the king loved, and she it was also to whom he more 
Cue openly spoke on the subject of the cardinal, and on the 
E. vexation his power caused him. As this git] had an ex- 
cellent heart, (though she foresaw in this confidence the 
8 certain ruin of her own fortune,) she did not allow herself 
*, to be silent on the subject with the prince; she strengthen- 
aid ed his aversion for the cardinal, by the influence of that 
friendship she bore him, observing, that he was dishonour- 
ed in permitting himself to be so much subjected to the 
influence and government of this minister, 
The cardinal was indefatigable im endeavouring to gain 
over every person who was near the king, but she had 
. more resolution and firmness than all the men at court, 
ts who had the baseness to give the minister an account of 
a all the king said against him. A mere girl had a far more 
\ noble and dignified soul than they, she had the resolution 
to brave il-fortune ; the king saw in her as much constan- 
) cy and virtue as beauty—he esteemed and loved her—and 
1 know that he had for her an attachment, very much ex- 
alted above the common affection of men, Thesame sen- 
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timent which compelled this generous girl to refuse all 
connexion with the cardinal de Richelieu, caused her to 
live discreetly with the queen. As the prudence and pro- 
priety of the king almost equalled that of ihe most modest 
women ; it excited in her so much of gratitude, she thought 
she ought to repay his virtuous friendship with the greatest 
fidelity, in keeping the secrets confided to her knowledge”? 
Madame de Motteville, vol. 1. 

By this recital it may be seen that I have not exaggerat- 
ed the fine character of Mademoiselle de la Fayette; and 
itis known, that Madame de Motteville is celebrated for 


her candour and impartiality. 


tinguishes her, and with reason, as— 
the sncere iadame de Moitevilie ; and it is impossible, 
when her memoirs have been read, for the peruser not to 


discover that she is full 


Monsieur de Voltaire dis- 


y worthy of this distinguishing ap- 


pellation. She has described Louis with uniform fidelity. 
1 have been compelled to supply in my romance some 
particulars of this melancholy picture; but I have preseryv- 


ed all the characteristic traits. 


Whata king was he whose 


confidence one could not accept without being lost! And 
who would not be tempted to believe that this last trait is 
over-drawn, since he made the fortune of his friend the 
constable of Luynes, Cing-Mars, a great squire, &c? 


> 
3 


But it was only the cardinal who protected them. The 


} 


constable died, Cing-Mars not only was detached from 


the cardinal, but conspired 


was well known, 


[4.] Page 50. 


against him; his tragical end 


Boisenval, a subaltern personage, assured of the bond 
of union between the king and Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
betrayed this prince to the cardinal, wheu he was privately 
bought over to his interest; and carried those letters that 
the cardinal had read and re-sealed, without the kim en- 


tertaining the slightest suspicion of this insolent 


infidelity, 


For this vefer to the Universal, Historical, and Critica} 
Dictionary, &c. of MIM. Chaudom and Delandine, article 


La Fayette, 


[5.] Paye61:~ 


Madame de Motteville expréssly. says, fhatthe quech 
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NOTES 





was very much hurt by the reserve of Mademoisellede la 
Fayeite, who would not actas Mademoiseiie de tiautefort 
had previously done, and report to her majesty all the con- 


fidentiai communications oj the kine: 
she was very coldly treated, 


[6.] Page 75. 


25 and that, after this, 


This infidelity had already been spoken of; see note [4.J 


[7 -| Page 16. 


Nicholas Caussen a Jesuit, was born. in 1583. and ace 


quired fame by his sermons and his wiitings. 


He was se 


lected io be the coniessor ci Louis XILL. but havine esq 

na) 4 § 
poused tue side of the queen mother and thus taken part 
gainst ricuelieu, i118 minister caused him to be exiled to 
o > 


town in Dreiagne 


as a man oj scrupulous probs 


hie aicd at Paris in 105i, regarded 
which nothing could shake. 


“te Jeit several works behiuna himin French and Latin. 


. A Paraliel between 


acied and Picfane Kioquenee—of 


which see the opinion of. Grderé in his Ingemeas surle3 


Rhéieurs 


2. ihe bdoly Court.a work full of morality, de- 


livered in a vulga: style, accompanied with tales which 


evil ce mo.e piety than judgment 
hated into several languages, &c. &e. 


it was however trans- 


[8.] Page 85. 


This saint, this hero, so sublime in christian charity, 


extended 


it even to criminals. 


javing. one day met a 
lley slave compelled to avandon his wie and childven in 


great poverty, he obtained his hberty by surrendering him- 
self in ois piace, and he long carried the chain from which 
he hau delive.ed him. Many pious persons beiny acquaint- 
ed with this act, released him from the galleys; but the 
enormous weight of the chains that he had borne, entailed 
upon him ‘or hie, a considerable swelling of the feet. After- 
wards, al his own request, he was nominated chaplain to 


the galleys: he assuaged the iate of those unhappy beings, 
and consoled them by sweet exhortations; he established 
a hospital for them at Marseilles—unti] then there had 


been none, On his ret 


:ance, he visited ciiminals 
im their prisons, and by his endeavours, he rendered their 
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fate less miserable. He established the first of the mission: 
aries to instruct and preach in the difierent places, and to 
bear the light of the gospel among theinfidels. He founded 
a flospital for the Aged, I’Hétel Dieu, the Hospital for 
Foundlings, and the Congregation of the Daughters of the 
Cross, for the education of poor girls. He established 
also les Sceurs de Charité, In 1639, he sold every thing 
he possessed, and sent the produce into Lorraine, which 
had been ruined by the war: he joined te this gift some 
considerable alms which he collected from the court, and 
from different people ; these als, sent repeatedly at diirer- 
ent times, amounted to sixteen hundred thousand franks, 
Besides, he procured subsistence, and asylums for many 
emigrants of Lorraine ; he exercised the same charity in 
regard to the Scotch and the English Catholics persecuted 
in their own country; soon after he did the same for the 
poor inhabitants of the frontiers of Champagne, and Picardy, 
ruined by the war. Ee distributed among them the amount 
of six hundred thousand franks. He also dispensed some 
immense charities in the town of Etampes, devastated by 
the encampment of the army, and by an epidemic disorder, 
This excellent saint died at an advanced age, in 1660.* 


[9] page 101. 


Madame de Mottevillethus recounts the disgrace of Ma- 
demoisellede Hautefort. She reports this person as having 
an imperious character, which, in the end, became insup: 
portable to the queen; she had displayed great proofs of at- 
tachment at the time of the persecution. The cardinal 
caused the queen to suffer ; she went disguised as a servant 
with much danger into a prison, to give at the gate some 
important advice for her majesty to the valet de chambre 
who was to be questioned about her. I have supposed 
that Mademoiselle de la Fayette had caused the recal of 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort from exile, but the latter did 
not in reality return to court until after the death of the 
king. 


* I have already mentioned in my Journal Imaginaire, 
the sublime discourse of St. Vincent, which | proposed for 
the subject ofa picture. I could not aveid retracing in 
this work, a character so marked and celebrated, and 
the more as this repetition occupies in this book only half 


a page. 
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NOTES. 
{10.] Page 110. 


Louis XIV. was not born till after the departure of M2 
demoiselle de ia Fayette; but all the memoirs of Madame 
de Moitteville agree in affirming, that the re-union of the 
king and queen was efiected by her, and consequently the 
birth of Louis the Great, 


fll.} Poge 116. 


It is true that the king wrote this letter and tendered this 
strange proposal which aroused Mademoiselle to a sense of 
the passion of this prince. See the Universal Dictionary, the 
article La Mayetie. 


[12.] Page 139. 


The abdication proposed to Mademoiselle de la Fayette, 
is not a mere supposition. Madame de Motteville decisively 
mentions it. She derived this information from Mademoi- 
selle herself, whom she often saw at her convent after the 
death of the king. She took the veil only with the con- 
sent of the king, which father Caussin, was commissioned 
to request. The king wept, evinced the liveliest grief, but 
gave his consent. He went in facttosee her at the convent 
for a long time afterwards, but he could not, says Madame 
de Motteville, tear her from the grate. The cardinal be- 
came more restless than ever, it was then that he falsified 
their letters, and interlined in them some shocking words 
of forged writing which wounded the delicacy-and which 
rendered them cold towards each other, and finally disumit- 
ed them, 


End of the’ Notes to volume second. 





EDWARD J. COALE, 
and 
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Will in a few days publish 


An Historical, Political, and Military Account 
of the Life of SCUVAROF, translated bya pee 
gentleman of Baltimore, from a copy fur- ee 
nished by the Russian minister, which has Re 
been read by the late general Moreau, and ia 
by him approved as tie most correct work Le 
upon that subject.— 

Likewise, 

The Narrative of the Campaign of 1842, by Sir 
Robert Kerr Porter, illustrated by two mil- 
itary maps, coloured, and ornamented with a 


likeness of Prince Kutuzoff, finely engraved 
by Edwin. 


Epwarp J. Coane has for sale, the ele- 
gant Miniature Library, containing in various 
bindings, uniform miniature editions of 

Junius. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Milton’s Works. 

Butler’s Hudibras. 

Thomson’s Seasons. 

The Selector, containing the Poetical Works 
of Goldsmith, Gray, Falconer, and So- 
mervelle. 

Pope’s Hiad. 

Pope’s Odyssey, in press. 

Caliope, in press. 

And several other miniature editions of 
éhoice and valuable works, 
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Likewise, 


Opie’s Tales. 
Nhe British Classics, including the Tatler, 
Rambler, Spectator, and Guardian. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 
ALL the best Modern Novels :—such as, 


Home, by Miss Cullen. 

Absentee, by Miss Edgeworth. 

Vivian, by Miss Edgeworth. 

Temper, by Mrs. Opie. 

Monastery of St. Columb, by. the author of 
the Children of the Abbey. 

Children of the Abbey. 

The Loyalist, the last novel by Mrs. West, 
author of Tale of the Times and Letters 
to a Young Man, &e. &e. 

Good Men of Modern Date, by Mrs. Green. 

Cottage Dialogues. 

Traits of Nature, by Miss Burney. 

Scottish Chiefs. 

Milesian Chief. 

Married Life. 

Mrs. Grant’s Superstition of the Highland- 
ers. 


E. J- C. has lately published a very valuable work, en- 
tiled Sketches of Intellectual Education and Hints on Do- 
mestic Economy, addressed to mothers, by Mrs, Grant. 

Also, The Literary Visitor, in two volumes, 

The design of the editor of this work, was to publish 
choice and useful pieces of Literature, selected and original, 
in prose and in poetry, tor those who have not time to read, 
or money to purchase larger works ; he flatters himself 
that the extracts are made as judiciously as he could, and 
jn the great variety of pieces, they are for the most part 
calculated to increase knowledge and to promote virtue. 
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